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Film  Companies 

Are  Going  Broke  By  The  Editor 


THE  financial  condition  of  the  film  industry  constantly 
grows  more  desperate.  Apparently  nothing  can  divert 
a panic.  The  only  thing  that  ultimately  will  restore 
prosperity  is  a return  to  the  making  of  motion  pictures,  but  as 
no  one  in  control  of  the  industry  knows  what  a motion  picture 
is,  and  will  not  allow  those  who  do  know  to  make  them,  the 
prospects  of  prosperity  are  remote. 

The  allied  organizations  of  Warner  Brothers  can  not  escape 
bankruptcy.  Always  lacking  picture  brains,  the  brothers  were 
saved  from  oblivion  four  years  ago  by  a mechanical  device — 
the  sound  camera.  Since  then  they  have  been  kept  going  by 
the  impetus  of  money  the  sound  camera  brought  them.  Now 
they  are  running  out  of  money.  They  have  nothing  left.  The 
stock  exchange  flatters  them  by  still  insisting  that  their  stock  is 
worth  something.  In  reality  it  is  worth  nothing. 

Neither  is  the  Fox  stock  worth  anything.  If  the  company 
were  liquidated  to-day  the  assets  would  not  offset  the  liabilities 
and  there  would  be  nothing  to  distribute  among  the  stock- 
holders. Even  its  powerful  banking  affiliations  can  not  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  load,  for  the  basis  of  the  company  s worth 
is  its  ability  to  make  pictures  that  the  public  will  patronize,  and 
it  lacks  such  ability.  More  than  any  other  company’s  was 
the  extent  of  its  surrender  to  the  stage  when  the  screen  went 
talkie,  and  that  has  brought  about  its  rum. 

▼ v Paramount  is  in  a bad  way.  It  has  to  absorb  tre- 
mendous losses,  incurred  by  unwise  financing,  at  a time  when 
its  product  is  failing  to  earn  enough  revenue  to  take  care  of  the 
cost  of  manufacture  and  dividend  requirements.  It  is  contin- 
uing this  year  to  make  the  same  kind  of  pictures  that  reduced 
its  profits  last  year.  To  make  the  right  kind  of  pictures  requires 
an  ability  that  it  does  not  possess  and  which  it  is  making  no 
attempt  to  acquire.  It  has  a lean  year  ahead  of  it. 

The  only  strength  of  the  RKO  affiliations  is  the  fact  that 
they  have  the  Radio  group  as  their  sponsors.  David  Sarnoff 
and  Hiram  Brown  are  intellectual  giants  when  there  are  finan- 
cial problems  to  solve,  but  they  are  babies  when  they  approach 
a problem  that  depends  for  its  solution  upon  the  degree  in 
which  the  fundamental  principles  of  screen  art  are  reflected  in 
a screen  creation.  The  RICO  end  of  their  varied  enterprises 
is  selling  screen  art,  but  they  do  not  know  it.  They  think  it  is 
selling  conversations.  When  the  other  enterprises  are  called 
upon  to  provide  the  millions  of  dollars  that  will  be  lost  by  mak- 
ing pictures  that  the  public  will  repudiate,  perhaps  Messrs. 
Sarnoff  and  Brown  will  begin  to  ask  themselves  questions.  In 
that  lies  RKO’s  hope  of  a prosperous  future. 


▼ ▼ United  Artists  is  passing  out  of  the  picture.  What 
Joe  Schenck  started,  Sam  Goldwyn  will  finish. 

M-G-M  is  the  only  organization  that  has  maintained  a level 
of  stability  in  its  productions.  It  made  the  best  all-talkies 
when  the  public  was  willing  to  accept  such  entertainment,  and 
its  troubles  only  are  beginning.  The  weird  extravagance  of  its 
production  methods  added  to  the  loss  of  revenue  for  which  its 
present  pictures  will  be  responsible,  will  make  it  as  unsafe  finan- 
cially as  all  the  other  organizations.  No  one  in  authority  in 
the  Metro  studio  has  picture  brains. 

Somehow  or  other  I have  confidence  in  Universal’s  ability 
to  muddle  through.  Carl  Laemmle  has  a lot  of  sense.  He  is 
used  to  having  his  back  to  the  wall  and  has  cultivated  an  ability 
to  fight  his  way  out.  And  I have  confidence  in  Junior.  He  is 
in  a tough  spot.  Apparently  his  father  is  the  only  one  in  the 
organization  who  wants  to  see  him  retain  his  job,  and  I hope 
the  sense  I conceded  to  his  father  is  great  enough  to  assure 
Junior’s  having  a fair  chance. 

^ ^ Howard  Hughes  is  another  in  whom  I have  con- 
fidence. He  is  spending  his  own  money  learning  the  game, 
and  he  is  learning  it  thoroughly.  He  is  a brilliant  young  man 
who  makes  no  outward  show  of  brilliance,  but  who  with  stub- 
born persistency  goes  after  results  and  gets  them.  I think 
Hughes  some  day  will  be  at  the  head  of  a really  big  producing 
organization,  and  he  will  develop  enough  executive  ability  to 
make  a good  job  of  it.  He  should  take  over  United  Artists 
just  before  it  reaches  the  point  of  final  disappearance. 

Columbia  has  the  chance  of  a lifetime.  The  bigger  organi- 
zations are  too  cumbersome  to  think.  A young,  alert  organiza- 
tion like  Columbia  could  put  its  pictures  into  the  biggest  theatres 
in  the  country  if  it  only  had  sense  enough  to  profit  by  the  mis- 
takes of  others  and  make  the  kind  of  pictures  the  public  wants. 
But  no  doubt  Harry  Cohn  will  continue  to  make  the  same  kind 
of  talkies  that  the  others  are  making. 

▼ ▼ V 

Robert  E.  Sherwood 

THIS  Spectator  introduces  a new  associate  editor  in  the 
person  of  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  playwright,  one  time 
editor  of  Life,  perhaps  America’s  foremost  commenta- 
tor on  film  affairs — in  short,  a distinguished  man  of  screen, 
stage  and  literature. 

My  new  confrere’s  writings  on  motion  pictures  have  ap- 
peared regularly  in  lay  papers  and  were  written  for  laymen. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  Bob  Sherwood  during  the  past  dozen 
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years  must  have  stored  up  a lot  of  things  that  he  would  like 
to  say  to  the  people  who  make  pictures.  We  talked  it  over, 
with  the  result  that  we  have  a new  member  of  the  Spectator 
staff. 

The  Spectator  itself  as  an  institution  has  no  opinions. 
It  hereafter  will  present  regularly  the  opinions  of  three  people, 
in  order,  myself,  Sherwood  and  Dalton  Trumbo.  My  only 
request  to  my  associates  was  that  they  were  to  pan  me  on  their 
pages  when  I write  things  they  don’t  like.  Bob  Sherwood, 
the  base  ingrate,  has  started  it  already. 

You  will  notice  that  with  this  issue  the  name  of  the  maga- 
zine has  been  changed.  Instead  of  The  Film  Spectator,  we 
now  have  the  Hollywood  Spectator.  We  made  the  change 
to  permit  logically  the  inclusion  in  its  pages  of  comment  on 
subjects  other  than  the  screen.  We  have  increased  the  size  to 
provide  room  for  contributions  from  our  readers,  and  we  hope 
that  they  will  make  generous  use  of  our  pages.  We  have 
changed  the  typographical  appearance  to  make  the  paper 
more  readable. 

▼ ▼ Mr.  SHERWOOD  is  now  in  Hollywood  and  while  he  is 
here  will  give  Spectator  readers  the  benefit  of  such  observa- 
tions as  he  makes.  When  he  returns  to  his  home  in  New 
York,  he  will  discuss  Hollywood  as  he  sees  it  from  that  dis- 
tance and  probably  will  include  in  his  department  expert  com- 
ments on  current  stage  offerings. 

Our  new  associate  editor  still  is  a young  man  and  what  he 
has  done  so  brilliantly  in  the  past  may  be  accepted  only  as  an 
indication  of  what  we  may  expect  from  him  in  the  future.  I 
am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I will  be  associated  with  him  during 
his  expanding  years  and  that  his  best  thoughts  upon  the  sub- 
jects he  will  discuss  will  be  available  to  Spectator  readers.  I 
am  proud  also  of  the  fact  that  the  Spectator,  by  persuading 
him  to  become  a member  of  its  staff,  is  instrumental  in  making 
him  a part  of  Hollywood,  even  though  he  will  reside  in 
New  York. 

The  Spectator  welcomes  Bob  Sherwood  cordially.  I am 
confident  that  its  readers  will  welcome  him  with  equal 
cordiality. 

▼ v y 

A Genius? 

NICHOLAS  M.  ScheNCK,  president  of  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer,  says  that  if  there  be  such  a thing  as  a genius, 
Irving  Thalberg  is  one.  It  does  not  require  genius  to 
make  pictures  in  the  manner  that  Irving  makes  them.  After 
the  last  Novarro  picture  was  previewed  two  reels  were  cut  out 
of  it  and  retakes  were  shot  to  patch  up  the  hole.  If  those  two 
reels  should  not  be  in  the  picture,  a production  executive  of 
ordinary  intelligence,  much  less  a genius,  would  have  known 
that  they  never  should  have  been  shot.  The  money  that  the 
reels  cost  should  have  gone  to  M-G-M  shareholders  instead  of 
into  the  cutting-room  rubbish  cans. 

▼ ▼ The  Metro  method  of  making  pictures  is  the  most 
absurd  that  prevails  in  any  studio.  Directors  are  hurried, 
harassed  and  hampered  by  lack  of  money,  but  after  a picture 
is  shot  unlimited  time  and  money  are  expended  in  patching  it 


up  until  it  meets  a certain  entertainment  standard.  If  this 
standard  can  not  be  reached,  the  picture  is  not  released.  By 
this  method  Metro  avoids  having  absolute  flops,  but  it  does  not 
avoid  having  gigantic  losses  represented  by  dead  film  in  for- 
gotten vaults. 

No,  not  a genius.  Any  picture  ever  made  by  Irving  could 
be  duplicated  for  half  the  cost  by  anyone  with  a slight  knowl- 
edge of  production  and  a sound  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  screen  art. 

y y y 

Silence 

A CORRESPONDENT  wants  to  know  when  I am  going  to 
cease  insisting  that  Hollywood  should  make  silent  pic- 
tures again.  I wasn’t  aware  that  I was  insisting  upon 
any  such  thing.  I have  been  urging  Hollywood  to  make 
motion  pictures  again.  The  only  perfect  motion  picture  is 
one  that  contains  no  audible  dialogue  or  sound  effects,  though  a 
motion  picture  of  a sort  can  contain  a little  of  both,  but  it  is 
not  a motion  picture  if  it  uses  dialogue  to  tell  its  story.  It  is 
a photographed  play,  and  the  present  financial  plight  of  the 
film  industry  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  public  has  grown 
weary  of  viewing  photographed  plays. 

When  I say  that  Hollywood  should  return  to  the  business 
that  made  it  one  of  the  outstanding  communities  of  the  world, 

I do  not  mean  that  it  should  go  back  to  silence  as  abruptly 
as  it  left  it.  I mean  that  it  should  return  to  the  business  of 
telling  its  stories  with  the  camera.  This  necessarily  does  not 
preclude  the  use  of  some  audible  dialogue.  In  the  silent  days 
we  did  not  succeed  as  we  should  have  in  developing  the  title- 
less picture,  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  now  that  we  can 
develop  screen  art  far  enough  to  enable  it  entirely  to  eliminate 
audible  dialogue.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  use 
dialogue  to  displace  the  printed  titles,  but  we  should  not  use  it 
beyond  that  point. 

▼▼  Three  years  AGO  when  talking  pictures  first  began 
to  assume  a definite  form,  I stated  in  the  Spectator  that  the 
problem  the  sound  camera  presented  was  the  judicious  use  of 
silence.  Silence  was  and  always  will  be  the  most  valuable 
element  of  screen  art,  as  it  establishes  the  effectiveness  of 
filmic  motion  and  permits  its  function  as  the  story-telling 
agency.  When  silence  predominates  in  a film  production,  it 
enhances  by  contrast  the  potency  of  the  spoken  word.  Talk- 
ing pictures  have  lost  favor  with  the  public  because  they  scorn 
silence  and  rely  wholly  upon  the  voice  in  telling  their  stories. 
Formerly  the  mission  of  the  camera  was  to  record  action. 
Now  its  chief  mission  is  to  record  conversations. 

Dialogue  has  become  an  important  element  of  our  screen 
entertainment,  not  because  it  is  a natural  element,  but  because 
producers  have  given  it  a false  importance.  Despite  the  fact 
that  it  has  brought  the  industry  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
Hollywood  still  reaches  out  to  the  rest  of  the  world  for  more 
dialogue  writers  to  add  to  its  distress.  When  a story  is  being 
put  in  form  for  shooting  no  consideration  seems  to  be  given 
to  its  suitability  for  presentation  with  a maximum  of  motion 
and  a minimum  of  dialogue.  As  long  as  this  folly  is  prac- 
ticed the  financial  stability  of  the  industry  will  be  threatened. 
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The  satisfactory  form  for  the  new  picture  is  one  that  tells 
its  story  almost  entirely  with  the  camera,  which  has  very 
little  dialogue,  and  a synchronized  musical  score.  If  Holly- 
wood would  begin  to  make  such  pictures,  prosperity  would 
return  to  the  industry.  There  are  plenty  of  people  in  Holly- 
wood who  could  introduce  this  reform  and  maintain  it  at  a 
level  that  would  earn  the  generous  patronage  of  the  public. 
There  is  no  hope  for  it,  however,  while  our  present  executives 
control  production.  To  them,  and  to  them  alone,  belongs  the 
blame  for  the  financial  condition  of  the  industry.  The  great- 
est proof  of  their  incompetency  is  their  failure  to  recognize 
that  they  are  incompetent. 

▼ TV 

An  Alibi 

THE  GREATEST  contribution  that  the  general  financial 
depression  has  made  to  the  film  industry’s  private  de- 
pression takes  the  form  of  an  alibi.  Producers  try  to 
derive  some  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  as  all  business  is 
bad,  it  is  natural  that  theirs  should  be  also.  They  know, 
however,  that  theirs  is  not  a panic  business.  It  was  not 
affected  greatly  by  former  business  depressions.  Why  should 
it  be  by  this  one? 

Even  if  there  were  no  general  depression,  the  picture  busi- 
ness would  be  little  better  off  than  it  is  at  present.  The  fact 
that  business  is  not  good  does  not  affect  the  public’s  taste  in 
entertainment.  The  picture  that  would  be  a success  in  good 
times  would  be  a success  in  bad  times. 


It  will  be  the  same  with  television.  The  Radio  group  is 
spending  millions  on  it,  but  I haven’t  heard  of  it  making  an 
effort  to  learn  what  it  should  do  to  keep  television  going  after 
it  has  been  perfected. 

▼ T T 


A Cow 

ON  A SUNDAY  morning  a few  weeks  ago  I called  on  a 
lady,  a most  important  and  aristocratic  lady  of  the 
Holstein  family.  It  was  on  the  ranch  of  Alan  Hancock 
at  Santa  Maria.  Corona — that  is  the  name  of  the  Holstein 
lady — looked  at  me  with  large  and  gentle  eyes  and  seemed 
to  be  wondering  why  I was  interested  in  her.  She  is  the  only 
intelligent-looking  cow  I can  remember  having  met  socially, 
and  in  my  time  I have  stroked  the  necks  of  a great  many  cows. 
Whenever  I get  near  enough  to  any  animal  to  stroke  it,  my 
hands  feel  empty  until  I do.  But  it  was  not  Corona’s  beauti- 
ful head,  nor  the  velvet  smoothness  of  her  neck  nor  the  puzzled 
depths  of  her  intelligent  eyes  that  drew  me  to  her.  Even 
while  I was  caressing  the  lady  I was  not  sentimental.  I was 
judging  her  from  a commercial  standpoint.  Corona  weighs 
seventeen  hundred  pounds.  During  each  month  in  1930  she 
produced  twenty-four  hundred  pounds  of  milk — seven  hundred 
pounds  in  excess  of  her  own  weight.  That  means  a tremendous 
amount  of  butter,  but  I have  forgotten  the  figure. 

Corona  is  a useful  citizen.  She  is  a champion  of  something 
— of  the  world,  I think.  And,  withal,  she  has  feminine  graces. 


v ▼ EVERYTHING  that  I have  said  for  almost  three  years 
about  the  folly  of  the  producers  in  substituting  dialogue  for 
the  camera  as  their  story-telling  medium,  is  proven  to  be  true 
by  the  fact  that  the  big  baseball  leagues  are  enjoying  a season 
of  real  prosperity.  The  two  are  related  in  that  both  are 
amusements  and  business  depression  must  affect  both  alike. 
Even  in  the  hardest  times,  the  public  must  have  amusement. 
Heretofore  pictures  were  selected.  This  summer  baseball  is 
getting  the  amusement  money  and  picture  houses  are  starving 
to  death. 

Give  the  public  the  kind  of  screen  entertainment  it  wants 
and  there  will  be  no  depression  in  the  picture  business. 

V V V 

Television 

WITH  ONE  of  the  most  powerful  financial  groups  in 
America  interested  in  the  development  of  television, 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  practical  stage  of 
the  invention  will  be  reached  shortly  and  that  it  then  will  be 
possible  for  us  to  have  a combination  of  sight  and  sound  as 
entertainment  in  our  homes.  Already  the  same  group  has 
given  us  another  development  of  its  laboratories — the  talking 
picture. 

And  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  sound  camera,  I think 
we  will  find  that  its  sponsors  are  devoting  all  their  brains  to 
the  development  of  television  and  none  to  the  development  of 
the  entertainment  that  it  will  provide.  Television  will  be  im- 
portant only  to  the  extent  of  its  ability  to  entertain.  At  first 
we  were  interested  in  talking  pictures  solely  because  they  talked. 
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Alan  Hancock’s  General  Manager  Bachelder  pulled  her  ears 
gently  and  spoke  into  them  endearing  things  that  real  affection 
prompted.  But  even  when  her  great  and  glorious  eyes  looked 
into  mine  I could  not  cease  marveling  at  the  fact  that  the  dear 
lady  presented  to  the  world  fourteen  tons  of  milk  during  1930. 

T ▼ V 


Executives 

A WOMAN  chides  me.  She  writes  from  a New  England 
town  that  (1)  she  reads  the  Spectator,  (2)  she  sees 
three  or  four  pictures  a month,  (3)  almost  invariably 
she  enjoys  all  of  them,  and  (4)  if  she  could  believe  what  she 
finds  in  the  Spectator,  Hollywood  doesn’t  know  how  to  make 
a picture  anyone  could  enjoy.  She  wants  to  know  what  is 
the  matter  with  which  of  us.  Nothing  at  all,  dear  lady, 
nothing  at  all.  No  doubt  if  you  had  told  me  the  names  of 
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HIS  CAPTIVE  WOMAN 


the  pictures  you  enjoyed,  you  would  find  that  I enjoyed  them 
also.  I do  not  abuse  pictures  as  much  as  I do  those  who 
make  them.  Let  me  see  if  1 can  make  my  position  clear. 

When  I criticise  the  industry  as  a whole  I view  its  product 
as  a whole.  I thoroughly  enjoy  perhaps  half  the  pictures  I 
see,  yet  the  industry’s  financial  condition  is  desperate,  which 
shows  that  I would  be  a poor  judge  of  the  screen’s  commercial 
welfare  if  my  judgment  were  controlled  by  my  personal  tastes 
in  screen  entertainment.  The  public  does  not  like  as  many 
pictures  as  I do.  If  it  did,  there  would  be  no  box-office  slump. 

▼ ▼ My  CONSTANT  criticism  of  the  film  industry  as  a whole 
is  based  on  the  folly  it  has  shown  in  putting  itself  in  its  present 
alarming  position.  All  the  existing  financial  distress  could 


have  been  avoided  and  pictures  could  have  sailed  serenely 
through  an  untroubled  sea  even  while  the  general  business 
depression  persisted.  The  industry  had  assumed  enormous 
proportions  by  producing  a certain  line  of  goods — silent  pic- 
tures. The  sound  camera  came  along  and  the  industry  began 
to  produce  an  entirely  different  line  of  goods — talking  pictures. 
There  could  be  no  quarrel  with  this  if  the  level  of  the  indus- 
try’s financial  condition  had  been  maintained  after  the  change 
of  product. 

But  what  do  we  find?  Warner  Brothers  and  Fox  facing 
bankruptcy ; Paramount  so  desperate  for  money  that  it  is 
forcing  its  employees  to  lend  it  money.  Such  distress  is  gen- 
eral throughout  the  industry.  The  situation  becomes  more 
alarming  when  we  realize  that  there  is  no  relief  in  sight.  The 
incompetent  executives  who  brought  the  business  to  its  knees 
continue  in  control  of  it.  The  pictures  that  almost  wiped 
out  the  business  last  year,  are  being  duplicated  this  year  in 
all  the  Hollywood  studios;  the  producing  organizations  will 
present  again  to  the  public  the  sort  of  entertainment  it  already 
has  spurned. 

▼ ▼ How  COULD  the  industry  know  that  the  public  would 
not  continue  to  patronize  pictures  that  told  their  stories  in 
dialogue?  you  may  ask.  A fair  question,  but  easily  answered. 
If  the  executives,  who  are  being  paid  the  hugely  grotesque 
salaries  that  make  the  film  industry  so  ridiculous,  knew  any- 
thing whatever  about  the  fundamentals  of  their  business  they 
would  have  known  just  what  was  going  to  happen.  An 
executive’s  value  to  a business  lies  in  his  ability  to  look  ahead. 
Our  present  executives  lack  this  ability. 

If  they  had  no  other  way  of  foretelling  what  was  going  to 
happen,  they  could  have  discovered  it  by  reading  the  Spectator 
of  January  12,  1929.  In  it  I predicted  precisely  what  has 
happened. 

V V V 


Salary  Cuts 

THE  HEAD  of  one  of  the  studios  told  me  that  salaries 
simply  had  to  come  down.  He  made  a virtue  of  the 
fact  that  he  uncomplainingly  would  stand  a cut  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  studio  personnel. 

An  actor  on  this  lot  received  a salary  of  five  hundred 
dollars  a week  for  a year;  worked  for  three  weeks  in  one 
picture  from  which  all  his  scenes  were  cut  after  the  first 
preview. 

An  effort  was  made  by  this  studio  to  raise  to  stardom  two 
stage  actors  who  proved  to  be  such  dead  ones  that  their  con- 
tracts finally  were  bought  up.  Cost  to  the  studio — pure 
waste — $260,000. 

▼ ▼ Four  HIGH-PRICED  writers  worked  for  months  on  a 
story  before  the  studio  discovered  that  it  didn’t  own  it. 
Waste  probably  $50,000. 

A picture,  a pet  production  of  the  studio  head  himself, 
turned  out  to  be  so  bad  that  it  will  not  be  released.  Waste 
over  $400,000. 

I could  continue  to  add  things  that  I know  of  my  own 
knowledge  that  would  bring  the  waste  for  one  year  above  one 
million  dollars.  The  studio  head  is  willing  to  contribute  a 
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small  percentage  of  his  salary  to  make  up  this  million.  To 
offset  the  waste,  which  was  due  solely  to  his  incompetence, 
he  is  willing  that  all  the  people  on  the  studio  pay-roll  should 
contribute  something  from  their  salaries. 

I think  that  is  very  decent  of  him. 

T T T 

New  Offices 

BEFORE  very  long  the  Spectalor  is  going  house  hunting. 
It  needs  a bigger  office  and  it  is  going  to  seek  one  where 
offices  aren’t.  It  is  going  to  find  a bungalow  on  some 
quiet  street — one  of  those  Hollywood  streets  that  consist  of 
sunshine  and  flowers  and  lawns;  and  rows  of  architectural 
delights  in  which  people  live  and  are  happy  and  healthy. 
The  first  feeling  of  rebellion  that  California  instilled  in  me 
culminated  in  my  decision  never  to  wear  a hat  again  until 
someone  told  me  why  I should.  No  one  has.  Since  that 
time  I have  remained  a slave  to  other  conventions,  but  now  I 
find  myself  rebelling  against  the  one  that  demands  that  an 
office  should  be  in  an  office  building. 

I want  the  young  women  who  help  us  with  the  Spectator  s 
business  to  sit  by  windows  that  look  upon  lawns  and  to  breathe 
air  that  is  scented  by  garden  flowers.  I want  to  take  them 
away  from  streets  that  are  clamorous  with  discordant  noises 
and  relieve  their  ears  with  the  hum  of  bees.  Instead  of  their 
vista  being  a building  opposite  with  cells  like  theirs,  I want 
them  to  gaze  at  bougainvillaea  and  gladioli  and  zinnias  and 
other  delights  that  the  garden  we’ll  have  will  offer  them. 

▼ ▼ And  WHEN  visitors  call  upon  me  I want  to  take  them 
to  the  shade  of  a tree  in  the  rear  and  let  them  sit  in  reclining 
chairs  and  go  to  sleep  if  they  want  to  while  I tell  them  what’s 
the  matter  with  the  film  business.  And  I want  a place  to 
which  Dalton  Trumbo  can  bring  his  Airedale  puppy  and  give 
me  a chance  to  develop  the  great  friendship  with  it  that  will 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  our  better  acquaintance. 

I don’t  know  yet  where  the  office  will  be,  but  it  will  be  on 
a street  where  one  can  park  in  front  of  it  and  where  we  can 
scare  up  a bunch  of  kids  for  a ball  game  when  there  isn’t 
much  going  on.  Or  even  when  there  is,  for  ball  games  are 
important. 

In  these  days  of  motor  cars  it  doesn’t  make  much  dif- 
ference where  an  office  is.  About  the  worst  place  I can  imagine 
for  one  is  in  an  office  building. 

▼ T T 

Stories 

ANYONE  who  views  cinematic  conditions  with  any  de- 
gree of  intelligence  would  have  considerable  difficulty 
in  determining  which  is  the  major  asininity  indulged  in 
by  motion  picture  producers.  As  each  one  is  contemplated  it 
looms  so  large  that  it  seems  to  be  the  greatest.  I find  myself 
frequently  about  to  start  a paragraph  with  some  such  opening 
as  “The  greatest  stupidity  of  the  film  industry — but  before 
I get  the  sentence  set  down  I think  of  a score  of  other  stupidi- 
ties just  as  great,  and  I have  to  start  off  in  some  other  way. 
Degrees  can  not  be  determined  when  the  whole  producer- 


mentality  is  so  low.  But  let  us  take  one  stupidity  that  is  not 
exceeded  in  stupidity  by  any  other — the  belief  that  there  is  a 
story  shortage. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  one  of  the  major  organiza- 
tions should  buy  another  story  for  the  next  ten  years.  If  it 
would  train,  and  keep  employed,  writers  who  know  how  to  put 
motion  pictures  on  paper,  writers  who  know  the  camera  and  the 
entertainment  value  that  can  be  derived  by  a director  from  a 
well-written  script,  the  files  of  the  organization  would  provide 
enough  story  material  to  keep  the  studio  going  for  a decade. 

▼ V T 

Music 

AT  THE  Beverly  theatre  recently  there  was  a Charley 
Chase  two-reeler  in  which  Charley  sings  with  a male 
sextette  backing  him  up.  There  also  was  some  en- 
semble instrumental  music.  I enjoyed  every  foot  of  it.  I 
found  that  I was  somewhat  hungry  for  some  music  with  my 
screen  entertainment. 

With  the  advent  of  the  sound  device  the  screen  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  gain  tremendously  by  the  judicious  inclusion 
of  music  in  its  product.  The  proper  understanding  of  its 
opportunities  being  beyond  its  mental  capabilities,  the  industry 
proceeded  to  handle  music  in  a manner  that  brought  down 
upon  it  the  derision  of  the  public.  Then  in  a manner  con- 
sistent with  its  usual  thought  process,  the  industry  decided  that 

the  public  did  not  like  music,  quite  the  funniest  conclusion  it 
ever  had  reached. 

In  groping  about  for  some  cure  for  the  present  sickness  of 
the  box-office,  it  would  be  wise  of  the  producers  to  try  music 

again.  First,  however,  they  should  get  someone  to  tell  them 

just  where  music  belongs  in  screen  entertainment.  It  has  a 
definite  place,  just  what  the  place  is  being  quite  plain  to  any- 
one familiar  with  the  rudiments  of  screen  art. 

T ▼ T 

Not  Bad 

THAT  bad  pictures  are  responsible  for  the  present  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  motion  picture  finances  seems 
to  be  the  general  understanding.  Hollywood  has  an 
infallible  method  of  determining  the  degree  of  merit  possessed 
by  a picture.  If  it  does  well  at  the  box-office,  it  is  a good 
picture;  if  it  does  badly,  it  is  a poor  one.  As  nearly  all 
pictures  are  proving  to  be  box-office  disappointments,  nearly 
all  pictures  are  bad. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  Hollywood  is  not  turning  out  poor 
pictures,  if  by  pictures  we  mean  stories  told  on  the  screen, 
good  acting,  capable  direction,  elaborate  production  and 
satisfactory  examples  of  screen  writing.  Never  before  in  its 
history  has  Hollywood  turned  out  better  stories,  more  grip- 
ping dramas,  than  it  is  providing  for  the  public  to-day.  Never 
before  has  Hollywood  expressed  itself  upon  the  screen  with  a 
greater  degree  of  technical  perfection. 

And  still  the  box-office  languishes.  Why? 

▼ ▼ BECAUSE  Hollywood  is  expressing  itself  in  a language 
foreign  to  its  medium.  Its  medium  is  the  camera  and  it  is 
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expressing  itself  with  the  spoken  word.  It  has  deluded  itself 
into  the  belief  that  it  should  speak  its  stories,  and  when  it  first 
began  to  talk,  the  public  shared  the  delusion.  But  the  public, 
invariably  more  intelligent  than  those  who  cater  to  it,  was  the 
first  to  realize  that  it  was  a delusion.  When  the  realization 
comes  to  the  film  industry  and  it  begins  to  make  motion  pic- 
tures that  compare  in  quality  with  the  talkies  it  now  is  making, 
prosperity  will  return  to  Hollywood. 

T ▼ V 


Crime 


PERHAPS  pictures  depicting  crime  do  not  provoke  people 
to  commit  crime.  Perhaps  they  do.  We  won’t  go  into 
that.  But  there  is  one  angle  of  the  argument  that 
interests  me. 

Opponents  of  gangster  pictures  base  their  opposition  on 
the  view  that  scenes  showing  gangsters  at  work  provoke  young 
men  to  imitate  in  real  life  what  they  see  on  the  screen.  In 
rebuttal  the  film  business  points  out  that  every  crime  picture 
ends  with  positive  proof  that  crime  does  not  pay,  which  being 
the  case,  the  picture  serves  a useful  moral  purpose. 

Let  us  assume  that  an  impressionistic  youth  follows  the 
course  of  a gangster  picture.  For  five-sixths  of  the  footage 
of  all  of  them  the  gangster  is  shown  as  a romantic,  glamorous 
figure  living  in  luxury  and  with  unlimited  money.  In  the  final 
sixth  the  lesson  is  taught  that  crime  doesn’t  pay.  The  gang- 
ster is  caught.  The  lesson  the  youth  learns  is  what  he  must 
do  to  keep  from  being  caught.  Instead  of  being  taught  to 
be  lawful,  he  is  taught  to  be  careful. 

▼ ▼ ▼ 


Daddy  Long  Legs 

WHO  WAS  it  who  said  of  some  play  that  it  produced 
enough  dimples  to  catch  the  tears  it  provoked?  I 
thought  of  it  while  viewing  Daddy  Long  Legs , the 
Fox  picture  starring  Janet  Gaynor  and  directed  by  Alfred 
Santell.  It  is  strong  in  that  sentiment  which  we  characterize 
as  human,  but  so  adroitly  did  Sonya  Levien  write  the  screen 
version  of  the  old  play  and  so  matter-of-fact  did  Santell  make 
his  direction,  that  the  picture  does  not  venture  so  far  into 
sentiment  as  to  consist  of  nothing  else.  It  is  an  admirable 
vehicle  for  the  adorable  Janet  who  once  again  demonstrates 
her  vast  capacity  for  keeping  lumps  in  our  throats. 

Before  viewing  the  picture  I had  read  the  local  reviews  of 
it  and  was  quite  prepared  to  hear  Janet  reading  her  lines  in  a 
thin  and  colorless  voice.  That  was  the  impression  the  reviews 
gave  me.  But  I found  her  voice  to  be  completely  satisfactory, 
full  and  rich  and  of  that  soft  and  appealing  quality  that  one 
would  associate  with  such  a personality.  Janet’s  performance 
is  a delight.  Not  only  does  she  possess  an  extraordinary 
spiritual  quality  that  sets  her  apart  from  all  other  girls  on  the 
screen,  but  she  is  mastering  rapidly  all  the  technical  require- 
ments of  the  acting  profession. 

▼ ▼ WARNER  Baxter  makes  an  ingratiating  lead  for  Janet, 
giving  a smooth  and  easy  performance  that  adds  much  to  the 
enjoyment  of  Daddy  Long  Legs.  His  ridiculous  mustache, 
however,  makes  him  hard  to  look  at.  Una  Merkel  makes 


my  capitulation  to  her  charms  complete.  She  is  an  excellent 
comedienne  and  has  done  enough  already  to  earn  her  a lasting 
place  in  pictures.  John  Arledge  is  a young  man  whom  I 
haven’t  encountered  before,  but  if  the  Fox  company,  which 
has  him  under  contract,  is  wise,  I will  be  given  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  grow  acquainted  with  his  screen  appearances. 
He  is  a youth  who  has  a lively  sense  of  comedy  values,  and 
he  displays  as  much  ease  before  the  camera  as  we  could  expect 
from  a veteran.  Sheila  Mannors  is  another  newcomer  from 
whom  we  should  hear,  as  she  has  obvious  charm  and  promise 
of  ability. 

Claude  Gillingwater,  a really  splendid  artist,  has  a part 
that  is  not  big  enough  to  do  credit  to  his  ability,  but  I was 
pleased  to  see  him  again.  I don’t  know  the  names  of  the 
individual  children  who  attracted  my  attention  in  the  opening 
sequence.  All  of  them,  however,  gave  fine  performances. 

^ ▼ At  BEST,  though,  Daddy  Long  Legs,  technically  speak- 
ing, is  a mechanical  picture  saved  from  being  commonplace 
only  by  the  presence  and  superb  performance  of  Janet  Gaynor. 
There  is  nothing  distinguished  in  the  direction,  and  the  cutting 
is  not  even  intelligent. 

Daddy  Long  Legs  is  going  to  suffer  at  the  box-office  from 
the  very  bad  parts  that  have  been  given  Janet  Gaynor  since 
we’ve  had  talkies.  Her  followers  struggled  with  her  through 
these  atrocities,  but  each  one  showed  a falling  off  in  patronage 
and  it  will  take  more  than  one  good  picture  like  this  one  to 
bring  her  back.  What  little  she  gains  from  Daddy  Long  Legs 
and  perhaps  from  Merely  Mary  Ann,  will  be  lost  when  she 
appears  in  the  musical  offering  which  Fox  now  is  preparing 
for  her  and  Charlie  Farrell.  Both  of  them  are  going  to  sing. 
The  Fox  organization  seems  to  have  gone  insane.  In  Janet 
Gaynor  it  has  perhaps  the  greatest  potential  money-maker  in 
pictures,  but  if  its  sole  aim  were  to  destroy  her  box-office 
value,  it  could  not  proceed  along  more  effective  lines. 

V ▼ T 


Ladies’  Man 

THAT  THERE  is  no  hope  for  a box-office  revival  if  Holly- 
wood continues  to  put  its  faith  in  all-talkies  is  demon- 
strated conclusively  by  the  reception  given  Ladies'  Man 
by  both  the  public  and  the  critics.  I missed  seeing  it  at  the 
studio,  and  after  it  was  released  I read  so  many  unfavorable 
comments  on  it  that  I concluded  it  was  not  worth  seeing,  and 
as  I can  not  divorce  my  inclination  from  my  duties  as  a 
reviewer,  I made  no  effort  to  catch  it  at  a picture  house. 
Against  my  inclinations,  however,  I was  dragged  out  one  night 
to  a house  that  was  showing  it.  When  the  curtains  were 
drawn  across  the  final  fade-out  I turned  to  Mrs.  Spectator  and 
remarked,  “That  is  one  of  the  finest  all-talkies  I have  seen.” 
And  she,  always  a wise  and  discriminating  judge,  agreed 
with  me. 

Ladies’  Man  has  everything — -some  beautiful  direction  by 
Lothar  Mendes,  really  splendid  performances  by  William 
Powell,  Kay  Francis,  Olive  Tell,  Carole  Lombard  and  Gil- 
bert Emery;  a sumptuous  and  pictorially  effective  production, 
and  a capably  written  script  for  which  Herman  Mankiewicz 
deserves  credit.  It  is  a gripping  drama  of  human  emotions. 
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one  that  can  not  fail  to  hold  the  close  interest  of  any  audience. 
The  fine  performance  of  Bill  Powell  is  enough  in  itself  to 
make  the  picture  worth  while. 

▼ ▼ I WANT  TO  make  it  clear  that  I enjoyed  Ladies'  Man 
thoroughly.  My  constant  criticism  of  talkies  as  such  is  not 
based  on  my  own  preferences  in  screen  entertainment.  I am 
quite  content  to  view  a talkie  any  time  if  I can  derive  as  much 
enjoyment  from  it  as  this  Paramount  production  afforded  me. 
One  feature  of  it  interested  me  greatly.  It  was  the  clever 
manner  in  which  dialogue  was  eliminated  and  time  lapses  pro- 
vided for  by  adroit  cutting.  “I  know  where  we  can  go  and 
be  alone,”  Olive  Tell  says  to  Powell.  There  is  a fade  to 
the  two  in  a cafe'  and  we  hear  Miss  Tell  say,  “That  is  why  I 
am  unhappy.”  The  whole  story  of  her  unhappiness  thus 
becomes  a part  of  the  story,  but  we  are  spared  the  labor  of 
listening  to  its  recital.  It  is  the  fact  of  her  unhappiness,  not 
the  cause  of  it,  that  has  story  value. 

Ladies'  Man  demonstrates  that  Paramount  is  becoming 
more  proficient  at  making  talkies.  Yet  the  critics  yawned  at 
it,  abused  the  story  and  said  that  Powell  was  wasted  in  it. 
The  public’s  reception  of  it  is  proving  lukewarm.  All  this 
would  indicate  that  Paramount’s  hope  of  a prosperous  future 
lies  in  its  ability  to  make  better  talkies  than  this  one.  It  lacks 
that  ability  because  Ladies'  Man  is  just  about  as  good  as  one 
can  be. 

It  was  not  at  this  picture  that  the  critics  yawned.  It  was 
at  talkies  in  general.  The  critics  and  the  public  alike  are  fed 
up.  What  I wrote  late  in  1928  has  come  to  pass.  I stated 
then,  when  talkies  were  shattering  box-office  records,  that  the 
public  would  not  continue  to  patronize  pictures  in  which  the 
stories  were  told  in  dialogue.  The  industry  laughed  at  me. 
It  would  be  cruel  of  me  to  laugh  at  it  now.  It  is  suffering 
enough. 

T T T 

Kick  In 

BARTLETT  CormacK  did  a mighty  fine  job  of  screen 
writing  when  he  put  this  Willard  Mack  play  into  shape 
for  filming.  When  producers  become  sane,  a brilliant 
writer  like  Cormack  is  going  to  team  up  with  some  capable 
director,  the  team  will  work  without  supervision,  and  will  turn 
out  the  kind  of  pictures  the  public  wants.  Cormack’s  strength 
as  a screen  writer  lies  in  his  ability  to  shape  scenes  in  a manner 
that  permits  the  camera  to  tell  the  greater  part  of  the  story. 
A return  to  satisfactory  box-office  conditions  depends  upon 
the  extent  to  which  this  method  of  telling  stories  is  developed. 
In  writing  Kick  In  Cormack  did  almost  too  good  a job.  He 
stuck  unrelentingly  to  his  story,  as  a capable  writer  always  will, 
with  the  result  that  it  is  rather  drab  and  depressing. 

The  INTELLIGENT  direction  of  Richard  Wallace,  a 
really  superb  performance  by  Regis  Toomey,  and  the  pleas- 
ing presence  of  Clara  Bow  are  what  give  Kick  In  its  chief 
entertainment  value.  All  the  members  of  the  rather  extensive 
cast  do  well.  Donald  Crisp  is  particularly  effective  in  the 
role  of  an  inspector  of  detectives,  and  Wynne  Gibson  handles 
a dramatic  part  with  vigor  and  intelligence.  She  is  a capable 


young  woman.  Leslie  Fenton,  always  a sincere  performer, 
gives  a graphic  portrayal  of  a dope  fiend. 

The  part  played  by  Clara  Bow  is  scarcely  colorful  enough 
to  give  the  vibrant  miss  a chance  to  display  all  her  talents, 
but  it  was  a welcome  change  from  the  “It”  roles  that  have 
been  handed  her. 

Y Y V 

Mad  Parade 

A GOOD  IDEA  and  good  direction  almost  make  The  Mad 
Parade  a good  picture.  It  is  the  all-female  photoplay 
presented  by  Herman  M.  Gumbin,  directed  by  William 
Beaudine  and  featuring  Evelyn  Brent,  Irene  Rich,  Louise 
Fazenda,  Lilyan  Tashman,  Marceline  Day,  Fritzi  Ridgeway, 
June  Clyde,  Elizabeth  Keating,  and  Helen  Keating.  Bill 
Beaudine  directed  it  admirably,  but  it  was  a staggering  job 
to  spin  the  tenuous  story  out  to  feature  length  and  keep  it 
interesting.  The  story  deals  with  the  heroic  work  done  by 
girls  in  the  World  War,  surely  a subject  of  potential  epic 
proportions.  In  its  externals  it  has  an  epic  quality.  There 
are  many  inspiring  and  thrilling  scenes.  An  air  raid  on  a 
French  village,  the  dramatic  shelling  of  trucks  driven  by  girls, 
the  killing  of  Fritzi  Ridgeway,  the  flight  of  Louise  Fazenda 
from  a dugout  and  her  pursuit  by  Lilyan  Tashman,  and  Evelyn 
Brent’s  dash  across  no-man’s  land — these  thrills  are  presented 
on  a scale  and  directed  with  an  ability  that  make  them  worthy 
of  a place  in  the  best  war  picture  ever  made. 

▼ ▼ The  STORY  itself  is  an  intimate  one  of  the  love  affairs  of 
the  girls  we  see  and  the  men  who  don’t  appear,  but  is  much 
too  trivial  for  the  magnitude  and  significance  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  background.  We  get  the  impression  that  the  war 
stops  every  little  while  to  give  the  girls  an  opportunity  to 
attend  to  their  personal  affairs  and  to  indulge  in  quarrels  with 
Miss  Ridgeway.  There  is  story  value  in  the  unpopularity  of 
Fritzi,  but  it  is  carried  so  far  beyond  its  point  of  sufficient 
value  that  it  becomes  exceedingly  tiresome. 

We  must  give  credit  to  Gumbin,  however,  for  making  an 
earnest  effort  to  do  something  on  a large  scale.  He  is  a 
young  independent  producer  who  spends  his  own  money  in 
carrying  out  his  own  ideas.  There  is  enough  merit  in  Mad 
Parade  to  entitle  it  to  succeed  at  the  box-office.  I quarrel  with 
it  not  so  much  because  it  is  a poor  picture,  but  because  it  is 
not  a better  one. 

Y Y Y 

Millionaire 

THIS  George  Arliss  comedy  teaches  us  at  least  two  things 
— that  the  public  wants  good  acting  and  clean  pictures. 
All  that  it  has  to  its  credit  are  the  admirable  perform- 
ance of  the  star  and  the  fact  that  it  is  clean  and  decent.  For 
these  two  reasons  it  is  doing  well  at  the  box-office.  In  spots 
the  story  becomes  childish  and  it  throughout  has  been  given 
purely  conventional  direction.  Its  most  sombre  moments  are 
when  it  tries  hardest  to  be  funny.  Arliss  always  is  delightful 
and  when  he  is  on  the  screen  the  audience  is  generous  with  its 
chuckles ; but  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  provoke  laughs  by 
showing  a love-sick  service  station  attendant  absent-mindedly 
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sprinkling  water  on  an  innocent  bystander,  the  picture  becomes 
sad.  There  are  several  instances  of  this  brand  of  scintillating 
comedy.  And  in  an  Arliss  picture ! 

The  closing  sequence  could  have  been  notable  for  an  amus- 
ing and  whimsical  quality,  but  apparently  the  producers  ran 
out  of  brains  just  before  it  was  reached. 

▼ ▼ It  IS  TOO  bad  that  picture  producers  think  there  is  only 
one  George  Arliss  in  the  world — only  one  veteran  actor  worthy 
of  being  starred  in  character  parts.  There  are  a score  or 
more  skilled  artists  in  Hollywood  who  could  make  old-men 
parts  delightful  enough  to  please  any  audience.  Nothing  has 
more  box-office  value  than  a lovable  old  man  or  woman  shap- 
ing the  destinies  of  young  people.  The  Millionaire  proves 
it,  but  the  producers  seem  to  think  that  all  it  proves  is  that  the 
public  wants  George  Arliss. 

I saw  this  picture  in  Santa  Maria,  and  at  the  moment  of 
writing  about  it — somewhere  near  midnight — I have  no  way 
of  refreshing  my  memory  by  consulting  a list  of  those  who 
figured  in  its  making.  I can’t  remember  even  who  directed  it. 
But  you’ll  find  all  the  information  farther  along  in  this 
Spectator.  Consult  “Reviewed  in  This  Number.” 

▼ ▼ ▼ 

Dude  Ranch 

HERE  IS  AS  good  a place  as  any  other  to  explain  why  the 
pictures  I review  in  this  Spectator  consist  largely  of 
those  that  have  been  released  for  some  time.  I have 
not  been  viewing  pictures  regularly  for  the  past  month,  those 
I review  in  this  issue  being  some  I saw  weeks  ago,  but  which 
I did  not  feel  equal  to  writing  about.  Dude  Ranch  is  one  of 
them.  This  Paramount  comedy,  directed  by  Frank  Tuttle  and 
starring  Jack  Oakie,  I found  most  diverting.  More  than  any 
other  director  I know,  Tuttle  has  the  knack  of  taking  material 
that  means  little  in  itself  and  makes  a great  deal  out  of  it. 

Dude  Ranch  is  designed  only  to  amuse,  and  it  achieves  its 
purpose.  At  times  it  is  hilarious  and  it  never  ceases  to  be 
funny,  throughout  revealing  Tuttle  in  his  happiest  mood.  He 
succeeds  in  getting  competent  performances  from  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  cast.  The  production  has  the  advantage  of  possess- 
ing a pictorially  effective  background  against  which  the  com- 
edy moves  forward  at  a brisk  pace. 

To  prove  that  it  is  a western.  Dude  Ranch  has  a chase  at 
the  end  that  is  liable  to  raise  one’s  hair.  It  features  a train, 
a bus  and  an  automobile  and  is  the  last  word  in  cinematic 
thrills. 

▼ ▼ ▼ 

Finger  Points 

THE  MANAGER  of  the  out-of-town  house  in  which  I 
viewed  this  Barthelmess  picture  explained  the  situation 
to  me.  “You  see,”  he  said,  “when  pictures  were  silent 
a Barthelmess  film  was  an  event.  Whenever  I could  get  one, 
the  wife  knew  there  was  a new  dress  coming  to  her  for  busi- 
ness always  was  good.  But  now  that  we  have  talkies — well, 
you  see — less  than  two  hundred  seats  occupied  in  an  eight 
hundred-seat  house.  The  talkies  seem  to  make  them  all  alike. 
I have  so  many  people  who  turn  out  anyway,  no  matter  what  I 


show,  and  just  as  many  of  them  turn  out  to  see  Alice  White 
as  there  are  to  see  Barthelmess.  Is  the  picture  any  good? 

I haven’t  looked  at  it  myself.” 

I told  him  that  any  picture  that  had  Dick  in  it  was  a good 
picture  to  me,  but  I had  to  agree  with  him  that  the  talkies 
made  a difference.  As  I watched  The  Finger  Points  I sighed 
for  the  old  Dick,  the  old  ingratiating  boy  with  the  tender 
smile,  the  expressive  eyes  and  the  complete  mastery  of  the  art 
of  silent  acting.  In  this  picture  he  is  just  an  actor  telling  us  in 
words  what  he  used  to  tell  us  a thousand  times  more  mtriguing- 
ly  in  looks  and  action.  Finger  Points  is  not  one  of  the  talkies 
that  I enjoyed. 

▼ ▼ ▼ 

Subway  Express 

HARRY  Cohn  undertook  a tough  job  when  he  set  out  to 
make  Subway  Express,  a story  that  is  told  entirely  in 
the  interior  of  a subway  car.  It  has  no  scenic  value, 
but  it  has  a charmingly  ingenious  murder  and  a terrific  lot  of 
talking.  To  relieve  its  gruesomeness  a comedy  detective  is 
included  in  the  cast  and  he  has  to  his  credit  another  murder, 
that  of  the  picture  itself.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  comedy- 
relief  crimes  ever  committed.  Every  time  the  audience  finds 
itself  becoming  interested  in  the  murder  mystery  the  whole 
illusion  is  dissipated  by  the  stupid  and  unfunny  dialogue  of 
the  dumb  detective.  One  would  think  that  Harry  Cohn  would 
have  too  much  sense  to  spoil  a picture  as  he  has  spoiled  this 
one. 

Subway  Express  was  directed  by  Fred  Newmeyer,  who  did 
remarkably  well  considering  the  narrow  limits  within  which 
he  had  to  work.  Jack  Holt  is  the  star,  playing  the  detective 
who  unravels  the  mystery.  He  gives  a thoroughly  satisfactory 
performance.  Others  in  the  cast,  all  of  whom  do  well,  are 
Aileen  Pringle,  Fred  Kelsey,  Jason  Robards,  Alan  Roscoe, 
William  Humphrey,  Ethel  Wales,  Bertha  Blackman,  Max 
Asher,  Earl  Seide  and  Lilhanne  Leighton. 

▼ ▼ ▼ 

v v To  P.  S.  Harrison  (Harrison  s Reports ) goes  the 
credit  for  the  short  life  of  advertising  films.  As  soon  as  they 
began  to  appear  on  the  screen,  Pete  donned  his  war  paint, 
picked  up  his  tomahawk  and  took  the  trail.  He  waged  an 
exceedingly  efficient  and  energetic  fight  in  which  he  enlisted 
the  co-operation  of  newspapers  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
In  face  of  all  the  rumpus  he  kicked  up,  the  producers  who 
had  started  to  make  sponsored  short-subjects,  one  by  one 
announced  that  they  had  changed  their  minds.  It  is  just  as 
well,  although  at  no  time  did  I feel  that  the  matter  was  im- 
portant enough  to  excite  anyone  greatly.  However,  it  pro- 
vided my  good  friend  Pete  with  another  opportunity  to  show 
what  a capable  fighter  he  is,  and  for  the  satisfaction  that  gave 
me  I have  to  thank  the  advertising  films,  consequently  to  me,  at 
least,  their  short  life  was  not  in  vain. 

▼ ▼ V 

▼ ▼ From  WHERE  I’ll  sit  as  I write  my  portion  of  the 
Spectator  this  summer,  I could  reverse  the  action  of  my  foun- 
tain pen  and  squirt  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  have  taken  a 
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beach  house  in  what  I think  is  termed  an  oil  field.  Anyway, 
there  are  plenty  of  panting  derricks  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  our  abode,  but  they  don’t  bother  us  any  more  than  they 
would  if  they  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea.  There  are 
none  between  us  and  the  surf,  and  that  is  all  that  counts. 
My  writing  place  is  the  front  porch  which  the  most  venture- 
some surf  exuberances  just  manage  to  reach  before  they  expire. 
Pelican,  sea  gulls,  and  some  long-legged  birds  that  per- 
petually seem  to  be  in  a terrific  hurry  to  get  nowhere,  are  dis- 
tractions that  I must  get  used  to.  An  occasional  seal  is  an 
event  good  for  at  least  an  hour’s  loaf.  Our  milkman  informs 
me  that  we  have  as  neighbors  Janet  Gaynor,  Mae  Murray, 
Frances  Marion  and  George  Hill,  but  I haven’t  prowled 
around  yet.  I go  in  swimming  every  morning  and  I have  a 
lot  of  tar  on  my  feet.  My  smoking  tobacco  is  too  damp. 

▼ ▼ V 

▼ ▼ THE  WILD  scramble  now  for  novels  and  plays  is  due 
solely  to  the  inability  of  production  heads  to  think  in  terms  of 
their  business.  It  merely  is  another  evidence  of  their  monu- 
mental stupidity.  Owing  to  conditions  which  they  should 
understand,  but  which  are  beyond  their  ability  to  grasp,  pro- 
ducers find  the  industry  drifting  rapidly  towards  the  panic 
stage  and  the  first  thing  at  hand  to  blame  it  on  is  the  difficulty 
in  securing  stories.  Instead  of  looking  for  motion  pictures, 
they  look  for  plays  and  novels;  instead  of  making  motion 
pictures,  they  are  putting  the  plays  and  novels  on  the  screen. 
And  so  dense  is  their  ignorance,  so  vast  their  incompetence, 
that  they  do  not  know  why  the  financial  condition  of  the  indus- 
try is  more  alarming  than  it  ever  was  before.  And  so  great 
is  their  egotism  that  there  is  no  use  telling  them. 

▼ Y T 

▼ ▼ PRODUCING  organizations  can  not  stop  the  double- 
feature-program practice  by  inserting  a clause  in  their  releas- 
ing contracts  providing  that  their  pictures  are  to  be  shown 
singly.  As  is  the  case  with  everything  pertaining  to  the  film 
business,  the  public  will  be  the  determining  factor.  In 
Montreal,  for  instance,  where  the  double-feature  practice  orig- 
inated, sixty-four  houses  regularly  show  two  feature  pictures 
on  every  program.  Their  patrons  expect  them  and  will  be 
content  with  nothing  less.  In  spite  of  anything  the  producers 
can  do,  the  practice  will  continue  to  spread,  even  though  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  any  audience  can  endure  two  pic- 
tures of  the  sort  that  is  being  turned  out  now.  One  at  a 
time  is  quite  enough  for  me. 

T T y 

▼▼  What  DOES  the  public  want?  Producers,  lacking  an 
understanding  of  their  business  that  would  provide  the  answer, 
ask  one  another  this  question  and  succeed  only  in  continuing 
to  give  the  public  what  it  doesn’t  want.  I’ll  tell  them  one 
thing  that  the  public  would  like:  A human  drama  in  which 
Claude  Gillingwater  had  the  leading  part  as  the  grandfather 
of  young  people  whose  romance  became  his  concern.  Gilling- 
water is  a superb  artist  whom  the  fool  industry  is  neglecting 
to  its  own  loss.  He  could  make  an  old-man  role  a cinematic 
gem  that  would  make  box-offices  happy. 


▼ ^ METRO  was  annoyed  with  me  for  saying  that  it  is  driv- 
ing Norma  Shearer  into  oblivion  by  presenting  her  in  a series 
of  pictures  that  were  based  on  various  phases  of  prostitution. 
It  even  did  not  give  me  credit  for  being  generous  when  I 
advised  it  to  put  her  in  pictures  that  were  more  consistent 
with  the  charm  of  her  personality.  But  the  advice  was  taken. 
She  is  going  to  do  Smilin'  Through  as  a talkie.  It  will  not 
score  the  success  it  did  as  a silent,  but  it  is  clean  and  decent, 
and  that  is  something. 

y v v 

▼▼  Thus  far  I have  been  fortunate  in  having  missed  the 
showing  of  any  of  the  series  of  “comedies”  in  which  chickens, 
ducks  and  geese  play  all  the  parts.  I have  seen  one  of  Metro’s 
dog  pictures  which  is  quite  enough  of  that  sort  of  thing  to  do 
me  for  a long  time.  I can  not  understand  how  anyone  can 
get  any  amusement  out  of  watching  dumb  creatures  being 
forced  to  do  things  that  it  is  not  natural  for  them  to  do. 

y y y 

▼ ▼ Raine  BENNETT,  who  contributes  to  this  Spectator 
some  spirited  thoughts  on  fantasy  as  applied  to  motion  pictures, 
is  “the  poet  of  the  air”  who  offers  a rare  treat  on  KFI  every 
Saturday  evening.  If  you  like  beautiful  thoughts  expressed  in 
beautiful  English,  light  your  pipe  at  seven-forty-five,  turn  the 
dial  to  KFI  and  listen.  I hope  to  tease  Bennett  into  making 
many  more  contributions  to  these  pages. 

y y y 

▼ v When  Mayor  Porter  returns  to  Los  Angeles 
there  should  be  a tremendous  mob  at  the  depot  to  welcome 
him  home  by  asking  him  why  he  made  such  a sublime  ass  of 
himself  in  France.  It  is  somewhat  humiliating  to  be  a resident 
of  a city  that  could  so  far  forget  itself  as  to  make  such  a 
damned  fool  its  mayor. 

y y y 

▼▼  The  DAY  after  Darryl  Zanuck  was  given  supreme  com- 
mand of  Warner  productions,  Warner  stock  reached  the  low- 
est point  in  its  career.  And  all  the  time  I’ve  been  laboring 
under  the  impression  that  Wall  Street  had  no  idea  of  what  was 
going  on  in  Hollywood. 

y y y 

▼ ▼ A LOCAL  magazine,  Came  and  Cossip,  an  interesting  and 
beautifully  printed  publication,  has  an  article  glorifying  some- 
what Peter  the  Hermit.  It  has  been  hard  for  me  to  enthuse 
over  Peter  since  the  day  two  or  three  years  ago  that  I was 
tramping  past  his  camp  and  saw  him  cruelly  beating  one  of 
his  dogs. 

y y V 

▼ ▼ Metro  boasts  that  twelve  different  writers,  all  notable 

craftsmen,  worked  on  one  of  its  stories  while  it  was  being 
prepared  for  production.  In  any  other  profession  or  industry 
such  a statement  would  not  be  a boast.  It  would  be  a 
confession. 

y y y 

▼▼  JUDGING  BY  conditions  as  we  find  them  in  Hollywood, 

producers  are  showing  more  real  brains  in  keeping  people  off 
their  lots  than  they  are  in  getting  money  into  the  box-office. 
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An  Alien 

In  Hollywood  By  R.  E.  Sherwood 


THE  Editor  of  the  Hollywood  Spectator  will  probably 
be  pretty  indignant  to  hear  that  there  is  one  more 
playwright  in  Hollywood — just  as  the  mayor  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  would  be  peeved  by  the  discovery  of  another 
lump  of  imported  coal. 

However — in  this  case — Mr.  Beaton  has  only  himself  to 
thank,  or  blame.  In  the  columns  of  his  obnoxious  journal, 
he  has  frequently  kidded  me  because  I am  so  consistently 
misinformed  in  my  motion  picture  reviews.  The  Hollywood 
Spectator  has  pointed  out  on  more  occasions  than  one  that 
I’m  shamefully  ignorant  of  the  subject  whereof  I write  with 
so  much  authority.  I have  been  told,  in  these  pages,  that  I 
should  do  one  of  two  things:  come  out  to  Hollywood  and  get 
an  education,  or  shut  up. 

The  latter  alternative  is,  of  course,  unthinkable  for  one  of 
my  temperament. 

So  I’m  here,  in  Hollywood — and  more  bewildered  than  ever. 
I wanted  to  see  all  the  studios  and  gather  some  inside  in- 
formation. But  they  are  now  applying  a lot  of  new  rules 
designed  to  keep  out  the  riff-raff  from  Iowa  and  points  east. 
It  is  impossible  for  a stranger  to  get  in,  especially  if  he  is 
not  the  type,  unless  he  has  a letter  of  recommendation  from 
his  clergyman  and  an  engraved  card  from  Louella  Parsons. 

▼ ▼ Having  neither  of  these,  I was  rebuffed  at  one  portal 
after  another.  I went  to  the  Brown  Derby,  but  all  I saw 
there  was  a group  of  gentlemen  whom  I have  seen  before  in 
the  Hotel  Astor  on  West  45th  Street. 

Consequently,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  apply  for 
work.  I went  to  Howard  Hughes,  who  is  notoriously  liberal. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  he  hadn’t  read  what  I said  about 
Hell’s  Angels,  so  he  hired  me. 

This  bit  of  good  fortune  enabled  me  to  gain  admission  to 
the  United  Artists  Studio — but  since  I have  been  there,  the 
only  people  I have  seen  are  fellow  members  of  The  Drama- 
tists’ Guild  (all  in  bad  standing). 

It’s  amazing  how  many  authors  of  unsuccessful  stage  plays 
are  now  wearing  white  flannels  in  Hollywood. 

▼ ▼ One  playwright  that  I encountered  reported  to  me  as 
follows : 

“When  I get  back  to  New  York  (God  forbid!)  the  first 
thing  I’ll  do  is  murder  George  Kaufman  and  Moss  Hart,  the 
authors  of  Once  In  a Lifetime.  Before  the  production  of  that 
play,  everything  was  fine  for  us  playwrights  out  here.  Our 
employers  didn’t  bother  us,  and  we  didn’t  annoy  them.  All 
that  passed  between  us  was  the  weekly  courtesy  of  a check, 
and  aside  from  the  labor  of  endorsing  and  depositing  it,  our 
time  was  our  own. 

“I  was  just  beginning  to  love  California,  and  was  making 
some  very  valuable  friendships  here — when  along  came  Once 
In  a Lifetime  to  convince  the  Glogauers  that  us  authors  are 
simply  itching  to  work.  What  an  idea!” 

Playwrights 

▼ ▼ The  playwrights  in  Hollywood  are  deserving  of  intense 
sympathy.  The  psychological  problem  confronting  them  is  a 
grievous  one:  it  is  the  ancient,  relentless  problem  of  self- 


justification. “How  shall  I persuade  myself  that  I am  worthy 
of  all  this?”  is  the  question  they  utter  in  the  secrecy  of  their 
inner  beings,  and  the  inevitable  reply  is,  “I  haven’t  the  faint- 
est idea.” 

They  have  just  been  through  the  impact  of  a flop  on  Broad- 
way— or  a series  of  flops.  They  have  smarted  under  the 
scorn  of  the  critical  boys  who  lead  in  Variety’s  Box  Score. 
Their  pride  is  frayed.  And  then — they  are  approached  by 
the  emissaries  of  Mr.  Goldwyn  or  Mr.  Mayer,  and  cajoled 
and  flattered  into  thinking  that  they’re  indispensable  to  a 
colossal,  potent  industry.  They  are  given  swimming  pools, 
tennis  courts,  patios,  rose  arbors  and  views  of  Catalina 
Island.  They  have  become  somebody  at  last,  and  they  feel 
that  they  should  now  be  able  to  sneer  at  the  small-time 
Broadway  theatre  people  who  had  rejected  them.  And  yet — 
there  remains  the  persistent,  cankerous  suspicion  that  Broad- 
way was  right  in  its  estimate  of  their  worth,  and  that  Holly- 
wood is  grotesquely  wrong. 

▼ ▼ At  the  top  of  the  contract  that  I signed  with  Caddo 
Productions,  Inc.,  was  typewritten  my  name,  and  under  it  the 
statement,  “herein  called  The  Artist.” 

That  was  alarming  enough — to  be  known  henceforth  as 
“The  Artist”— but  what  followed  was  even  more  staggering. 

“Whereas,”  read  the  contract,  “The  Artist  represents  that 
the  services  to  be  rendered  hereunder  are  and  shall  continue 
to  be  of  a special,  unique,  unusual,  extraordinary  and  intel- 
lectual character.” 

Who  said  that  I represented  all  that? 

Fortunately  my  contract  extended  for  only  two  weeks,  but 
I have  heard  of  other  authors  who  have  signed  up  for  long 
terms.  Think  of  anyone  continuing  to  be  “special,  unique, 
unusual,  extraordinary  and  intellectual”  for  twelve  whole 
months ! 

Howard  Hughes 

▼ ▼ To  revert  for  a moment  to  my  late  employer,  Howard 

Hughes:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  treated  me  with 

a degree  of  consideration  that  I never  hoped  to  gain 
from  any  motion  picture  producer,  it  ill  becomes  me  to 
speak  favorably  of  him.  It  is  always  wise  for  a critic  to 
pan  his  friends  and  associates  so  that  he  may  gain  credit  for 
great  impartiality  and  lack  of  prejudice. 

Nevertheless,  I note  that  Mr.  Beaton  has  expressed  con- 
fidence in  Hughes  as  a superior  celluloid  merchant,  and,  I 
therefore  feel  justified  in  doing  likewise.  He  is  unquestion- 
ably a unique  figure  in  the  movie  business,  and  an  intensely 
interesting  one. 

▼ ▼ He  has  his  severe  limitations — principally  immaturity 
(which  is  also  a considerable  asset)  and  ignorance  of  almost 
everything  outside  the  realms  of  mechanism  and  sport.  He 
resembles  a small  boy  who  is  realizing  his  ambition  to  drive 
a hook-and-ladder  truck  at  seventy  miles  an  hour  through 
the  most  congested  districts,  making  a lot  of  noise  and  revel- 
ling in  hairbreadth  escapes.  One  may  reasonably  ask,  “Will 
that  crazy  kid  never  grow  up?”;  but  at  the  same  time,  one 
may  be  sure  that  he  will  manipulate  the  truck  with  an  ad- 
mirable skill  and  cool-headedness,  and  even  though  at  the  end 
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of  his  ride  he  will  forget  what  he  came  for,  and  neglect  to 
put  out  the  fire,  he  will  have  given  the  bystanders  a great 
show  while  he  was  on  the  way. 

It  is  neither  the  desire  to  make  money  nor  the  gratification 
of  an  exhibition  complex  that  is  responsible  for  his  activity 
in  the  film  business.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
creative  enthusiasm  that  can  be  sated  in  no  other  way.  He 
would  probably  sock  anyone  who  called  him  an  artist;  I 
imagine  that  he  thinks  that  an  artist  is  necessarily  some- 
thing of  a siss.  But  that  is  what,  in  his  curious  way,  he  is. 

▼ T He  is  possessed  of  an  extraordinary  shrewd  native  in- 
telligence, and  a sense  of  realism  which  enables  him  to  see 
his  own  blunders  clearly.  Hell’s  Angels  was  an  expensive 
mess,  but  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a profitable  one,  for  it 
has  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  education  of  Howard 
Hughes.  (Those  who  know  baseball  history  will  recall  that 
Fred  Merkle’s  disastrous  boner  converted  him  into  one  of 
the  most  valuable  players  in  the  game.) 

The  greatest  testimony  to  Hughes’s  instinctive  good  taste 
is  to  be  found  in  the  roster  of  directors  now  working  for  him: 
Frank  Lloyd,  Howard  Hawks  and  Lewis  Milestone.  The 
presence  of  such  men  on  the  pay-roll  is  not  to  be  attributed 
entirely  to  vast  wealth  nor  to  his  dumb  luck,  either.  His 
principal  object  in  life  is  to  make  good  pictures,  and  he 
knows  that  the  first,  and  last,  step  toward  that  object  is 
to  enlist  the  services  of  good  directors. 

▼ ▼ He  has  also  a flaming  spirit  of  independence.  I doubt 
very  much  that  all  the  Schencks,  Goldwyns  and  Mayers  of 
this  earth  will  ever  put  a dent  in  his  resolve  to  keep  himself 
apart  from  their  system.  They  will  not  flatter  or  cajole  or 
gyp  him  into  the  form  of  bondage  that  they  seek  to  impose. 

I hope  he  holds  out,  and  continues  as  he  is  now — with  a 
small  organization,  dedicated  to  the  production  of  few  pic- 
tures, all  of  which  are  hand-made.  In  this  way  he  can  be  of 
vast  service  to  the  movies  and  can  also  have  the  good  time 
which  is  his  heart’s  desire. 

Hooch  and  Hamburger 

▼ ▼ While  crossing  the  Mexican  border,  after  a happy  ride 
on  the  wheel  at  Agua  Caliente,  I stopped  for  a brief  chat 
with  the  U.  S.  Customs  authorities.  The  only  contraband 
that  they  found  was  one  apple,  the  property  of  my  seven- 
year-old  daughter,  who  had  planned  to  munch  on  it  during 
the  long  ride  to  Beverly  Hills.  The  minions  of  the  law  took 
the  apple  away  from  the  child,  leaving  her  parents  to  explain 
to  her  just  why  it  was  right  and  proper  of  them  to  do  so. 

At  almost  the  same  time,  radio  fans  were  listening  to  a 
thrilling  broadcast  from  a schooner  on  Rum  Row,  during 
which  the  skipper  told  the  world  that  he  had  been  serving 
the  bootleg  industry  successfully  for  ten  years  and  had,  on 
one  occasion,  landed  68,000  cases  of  illicit  hooch  on  the  shores 
of  these  United  States. 

▼ ▼ It  is  all  very  well  to  sound  a note  of  cheery  hope 
in  times  of  stress,  but  it’s  my  belief  that  a roadeteria  pro- 
prietor near  Long  Beach  overdid  it  somewhat  when  he  hung 
out  a sign  bearing  the  legend : Optimistic  Hamburgers. 

There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  hamburgers  should  be 
warmed  with  the  glow  of  optimism.  That  is  a quality  which 
should  be  limited  to  those  customers  who  have  to  eat  them. 

Blondes 

▼ ▼ One  has  to  be  horribly  careful  of  what  one  says  here  in 
Hollywood.  It  is  necessary  to  look  before  you  peep. 

I recently  composed  a sermon  on  the  intensely  interesting 
(to  me)  subject  of  feminine  beauty  in  these  parts,  and  my 
remarks  were  published  in  the  Hollywood  Daily  Citizen.  I 
protested  vehemently  against  the  prevalence  of  platinum 


blonde  hair — which,  it  seemed  to  me,  is  a gross  perversion  of 
nature  in  a land  where  nature  is  said  to  have  done  her  best. 
I assigned  the  initial  responsibility  for  this  wholesale  atrocity 
to  Miss  Jean  Harlow. 

Now  it  appears  that  I was  guilty  of  bad  taste,  for  Miss 
Harlow  and  I were  at  the  time  employees  of  the  same  con- 
cern. Both  she  and  I were  discoveries  of  Howard  Hughes, 
and  a feeling  of  esprit  de  corps,  if  not  the  ordinary  stand- 
ards of  gentlemanly  conduct,  should  have  prevented  me  from 
saying  a word  against  her. 

Consequently,  I take  this  opportunity  to  retract  everything 
. . . But  I still  feel  badly  about  platinum  blonde  hair.  Indeed, 
my  emotions  are  so  intense  that  I’m  inspired  to  the  follow- 
ing lyrical  outburst: 

Complexions  are  helped  by  Arden  or  Pond — 

But  only  God  can  make  a blonde. 

Lamentations 

▼ ▼ There  are  so  many  things  that  upset  and  baffle  me  that 
I can’t  begin  to  list  them  all.  (A  voice:  Did  anyone  urge 
you  to  begin?) 

What  is  most  disturbing  is  all  this  talk  about  retrench- 
ment. What  is  retrenchment?  Does  it  mean  they’re  going 
back  to  war  pictures? 

During  the  past  few  months,  whenever  any  Californian 
arrived  reluctantly  on  the  east  coast,  he  would  shout: 
“What’s  this  business  depression  that  you  New  Yorkers  are 
beefing  about?  Where  is  it?  We  haven’t  heard  of  it  out  in 
God’s  country.  Out  there  everything’s  fine.  The  trouble 
with  you  easterners  is — you’re  yellow.  You’re  squawking 
before  you’re  hurt.  . . . Come  on,  brother.  Brace  up ! Buck 
up!  Buy  now!  Forget  old  man  Depression,  and  old  man 
Depression  will  forget  about  you ! Business  is  good ! Keep 
it  good!  Don’t  sell  America  short!”  Or  words  to  that  effect. 

▼ ▼ Consequently,  when  I came  out  here,  I expected  to  gain 
surcease  from  the  chorus  of  moanings  and  groanings  that 
make  night  hideous  in  my  own  home  town.  Instead  of 
which  . . . 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  put  down  the  manifold 
lamentations  that  have  assailed  my  ears  in  this  favored 
realm.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I heard  one  eminent  producer 
justify  his  dismissal  of  a large  number  of  employees  on  the 
ground  that  “thousands  of  men  and  women  are  standing  in 
bread  lines  in  New  York  City.” 

He  evidently  felt  that  Hollywood  is  being  behind  the 

Kidders 

▼ ▼ Those  who  make  a profession  of  kidding  (they  used  to 
be  known  as  “satirists”)  are  inclined  to  be  sour,  despondent 
fellows  with  funereal  faces  and  torpid  livers.  Their  morose- 
ness is  attributable  to  the  profound  conviction  that  theirs 
is  the  most  futile  occupation  in  the  world.  They  waste  their 
lives  away  hurling  the  grenades  of  ridicule  at  the  manifold 
accumulations  of  hypocrisy  and  bunk  only  to  see  their  well- 
aimed  missiles  fizzle  out  ineffectually.  The  satire  perishes, 
but  the  bunk  apparently  goes  on  forever. 

Nevertheless — while  I have  been  in  Hollywood,  I have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  kidders  have  been  underesti- 
mating their  own  powers.  It  seems  that  they  have  accom- 
plished much  more  than  they  know. 

▼ ▼ I have  already  mentioned  the  marked  influence  of  Once 
In  a Lifetime,  which  has  caused  so  many  protesting  authors 
either  to  be  sent  home  or  put  to  work.  Even  more  apparent 
is  the  effect  of  years  and  years  of  jibing  upon  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  the  California  booster.  That  obstreperous 
patriot  has  become  much  less  of  a pest  than  he  used  to  be. 
He  is  still  far  from  perfect,  but  at  least  he  can  now  be 
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brought  to  admit  that  one  has  a right  to  live  beyond  the 
city  limits  of  Los  Angeles  if  one  wants  to;  and  that  is  an 
enormous  gain. 

It  is  unquestionably  kidding  that  has  brought  about  this 
deflation  of  collective  ego- — with  the  assistance,  perhaps,  of 
the  Notre  Dame  football  team. 

Advertise! ! 

▼ ▼ I’m  presumably  a motion  picture  critic — but  here  I’ve 
been  talking  for  hours  and  as  yet  have  not  criticised  one 
motion  picture. 

The  terrible  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the  past  few 
weeks  I haven’t  set  foot  inside  a film  theatre  nor  even  a pro- 
jection room.  That  negligence  is  shameful  but  explicable:  I 
came  out  here  to  see  Hollywood,  not  Hollywood’s  product, 
which  I can  study  to  much  better  advantage,  and  in  its  true 
perspective,  in  New  York. 

So  I shall  close  this  rambling  discourse  with  the  injunction 
to  one  and  all  to  ADVERTISE  HEAVILY  IN  THE  HOLLY- 
WOOD SPECTATOR!  Because,  if  you  do,  the  contributors 
to  this  journal  may  get  paid  for  their  stuff. 

i V V ▼ 

Spirit  of  Fantasy 

In  Motion  Pictures  By  Raine  Bennett 

THERE  has  been  a weary  run  on  realism  in  motion 
pictures;  while  the  cinema,  perhaps,  has  never  been 
a proper  medium  for  realistic  expression. 

Surely,  a picture  is  a shadow.  Why,  then,  should  shadows 
be  convincing?  Is  it  not  enough  to  expect  from  them  not 
conviction  but  entertainment? 

If  we  may  assume  the  affirmative,  entertainment  on  the 
screen  does  not  have  to  be  real,  nor  convincing.  Being  shad- 
ows, however,  a picture  must  behave  like  shadows;  and 
shadows,  when  behaving  naturally,  are  fantastic. 

To  say  that  we  ourselves  are  shadows,  is  not  a figure  of 
speech.  We  do  not  know  what  we  are.  But  we  hope  we 
are  not  real,  because  all  that  is  real  dies — and  only  the 
unreal  lives. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  many  unreal  creatures  were  alive  in 
the  public  mind.  Fairies  were  very  real  to  the  Irish;  Brown- 
ies to  the  Scotch,  and  Elves  to  the  English.  In  the  Seandi- 
navias  they  had  Gnomes  and  Pixies;  and  in  Germany  there 
were  Dwarfs.  In  Italy  there  were  Demons;  in  Arabia, 
Efreets.  Satan  was  King  of  the  shadow-world;  and  God 
was  Light. 

Such  thoughts  filled  the  minds  of  adults  and  children; 
thrilled  their  hearts,  inflamed  their  imaginations. 

It  was  great  entertainment. 

▼ ▼ To-day,  we  have  none  of  these  in  America.  Each  has 
fled  our  woodlands,  and  our  hearthsides.  We  have  no  Ban- 
shees and  we  burn  no  Witches. 

How  much  better  off,  in  point  of  entertainment,  were  the 
gude  folks  of  the  Middle  Ages! 

How  marvelously  diverting  were  the  gods  and  godesses  of 
Greece ! 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do  for  ourselves,  to  take  the  place 
of  these,  in  this  disillusioned  modern  day? 

Why,  awaken  the  denizens  of  those  shadowy  realms; 
arouse  the  imps  of  fantasy — through  their  natural  modern 
medium:  the  shadow-art  of  motion-pictures! 

Fantasy  holds  the  mirror  of  distortion  up  to  nature;  giv- 
ing back,  in  kaleidoscopic  refraction,  our  secret  selves. 

Stand  before  a concave  looking-glass — you  will  appear  to 
be  ridiculously  fat. 


Stand  before  a convex  looking-glass — you  will  appear  to 
be  alarmingly  thin. 

▼ ▼ Does  not  each  of  these  fantastic  reflections  of  ourselves 
offer  better  entertainment  than  a plain  mirror,  which  con- 
fronts the  eye,  affronts  the  heart,  and  informs  the  mind  of 
the  existence  of  a deplorable  fact? 

By  all  means,  give  us  fantasy  on  the  screen — which  has, 
to-day,  become  muscle-bound  through  inordinate  commercial- 
ism. Keep  Alice  in  Wonderland,  and  Tom  among  his  Water 
Babies. 

Make  the  world  safe  for  James  Stephens,  Carl  Sandburg, 
Alfied  Kremborg,  Christopher  Morley  and  Gillette  Burgess. 

▼ V V 

Films — Anno  Domini  1931 

(Variety) 

One  of  the  major  companies  recently  forced  the  retirement 
of  one  of  its  executives  in  New  York  by  locking  him  out  of 
his  office.  That  the  company  had  contemplated  ousting  the 
particular  official  had  been  known  for  some  time,  but  the 
procedure  was  something  different. 

It  was  first  accomplished  by  firing  the  executive’s  personal 
office  assistants  and  was  followed  by  shutting  the  office. 
The  next  day  all  records  were  removed  to  another  vault. 

▼ y v 

Writer-directors 

(Variety) 

Writers  who  can  direct  and  directors  who  can  write  are 
being  favored  by  producers  now  as  one  of  the  means  of  econ- 
omy, currently  the  chief  topic  around  all  studios. 

Old  type  director  who  bragged  that  he  never  looked  at  his 
script  is  a thing  of  the  past.  Producers  now  favor  a person- 
nel who  can  both  create  and  get  their  stuff  onto  celluloid. 


What  Welford  Beaton  says: 

"BUT  to  me  the  choicest  spot 

IN  the  valley  is  the 

SANTA  Maria  Inn 

WHERE  Frank  McCoy  is  at  home 

AND  runs  an  Inn  for  his  friends. 

AND  has  a perpetual  flower  show 
IN  his  dining  room." 

Frank  J.  McCoy,  Manager 
Santa  Maria  Inn, 
Santa  Maria,  Califorma 
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Names,  and 

Some  Vanities  By  Frank  Daugherty 


While  the  talk  is  still  hot  about  the  futility  of  build- 
ing names  in  the  industry,  reverting  to  some  sort  of 
half-Russian  theory  of  the  artistic  advantage  of 
types,  it  might  be  well  for  the  American  industry,  at  least, 
to  consider  the  case  of  its  two  or  three  greatest  names  and 
their  meaning  for  the  future  of  film  history. 

Chaplin’s  great  picture,  City  Lights,  has  deservedly  earned 
him  the  plaudits  of  the  critics  all  over  the  world.  His 
triumphant  tour  has  proclaimed  him  one  of  the  truly  popular 
men  of  the  century.  Yet  a recent  note  in  the  Motion  Picture 
Daily  announces  several  Baltimore  exhibitors  as  “squawking” 
about  the  business  the  great  man’s  picture  is  doing.  They 
even  have  the  temerity  to  say  that  he  should  make  talkers 
instead  of  silent  pictures,  and,  heresy  of  heresies — return  to 
the  two-reeler  for  length ! 

Mary  Pickford,  wisest  of  all  wise  little  showmen,  stops 
over  in  Southampton  to  explain  to  a correspondent  of  the 
London  Evening  News  that  she  and  Doug  are  as  devotedly 
fond  of  one  another  as  ever,  then  steps  into  a telephone  booth 
to  call  Doug,  and  leaves  the  door  ajar  long  enough  for  the 
reporter  to  hear  the  greeting  she  gives  him:  “Hullo,  darling, 

how  are  you?” 

Then  she  gives  the  reporter  that  earful  about  burning  up 
all  her  pictures  because  they  will  be  old-fashioned  when 
stereoscopic-colored  films  have  their  day,  with  voices  that 
will  be  natural  “instead  of  the  terrible  noise  we  have  at 
the  present  time.” 

▼ V And  you  want  to  know  what  all  this  portends?  Well,  if 
two  of  the  greatest  “names”  we  have  developed  have  to 
resort  to  personal  tours  and  an  airing  of  their  matrimonial 
problems  to  sell  their  pictures,  and  the  third  has  to  turn 
down  bids  to  the  king’s  private  tatting  parties  in  order  to 
discourse  learnedly  on  the  difference  between  the  king  and 
the  clown,  the  time  has  come,  as  that  good  old  walrus  of 
Carroll’s  said,  to  talk  about  it  a little.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  Mary  Pickford’s  pictures  have  not  made  the  millions 
once  they  did.  Her  consort,  between  traveling  and  shying  a 
golf  ball  across  the  English  downs,  has  found  time  recently 
but  for  one  nondescript  effort  about  which  no  one  talks  with 
any  degree  of  pride — except  perhaps  Edmund  Goulding. 
The  names  of  this  pair  have  rattled  around  the  world  so 
innumerably  many  times,  have  been  on  the  tongues  of  kings 
and  cabbagemen,  nurses  and  counselors,  babes  and  gray- 
beards  so  often,  that  it  is  possible  to  conclude  that  there  is 
probably  not  a square  foot  of  ground  between  the  poles 
where  they  are  not  known. 

Yet  a bad  picture  by  either  one  of  them  will  hardly  make 
wages  for  the  prop  men. 

▼ ▼ The  case  of  Chaplin  is  a little  different.  This  fellow, 
there  seems  no  doubt  about  it,  is  an  artist.  Not  only  so,  but 
he  is  a great  artist.  Yet  the  exquisite  fineness  of  Mr.  Chaplin’s 
conceptions  seemed  to  matter  not  at  all  the  other  day  when 
Mr.  Katz  or  someone  of  equal  prominence  refused  to  take 
his  picture  for  his  circuit  of  several  hundred  theatres  right 
here  in  Mr.  Chaplin’s  own  adopted  land.  And  then  there 


were  those  Baltimore  exhibitors.  The  art  of  Chaplin  meant 
not  a thing  to  them. 

I have  sometimes  wondered  if  the  motion  picture  is  pos- 
sible of  development  as  a great  art.  Great  artists  arise  in 
the  world  of  books  and  painting,  etc.,  and  their  works,  per- 
haps netting  them  only  a few  farthings  during  their  life- 
time, roll  up  their  principal  return  in  the  centuries  which 
follow,  during  which  the  thick-witted  generations  have  an 
opportunity  to  catch  up  with  the  artist’s  meanings.  But 
Miss  Pickford  claims,  not  without  reason,  that  her  pictures 
will  be  outmoded  in  a very  few  years.  And  if  hers  will,  may 
not  Chaplin’s  also?  What  if  he  is  the  greatest  silent  panto- 
mimist  we  ever  have  known?  May  we  not  have  a motion 
picture  of  the  future  so  sensational  in  effect  and  so  broad 
in  scope  that  it  will  seem  a futile  and  a silly  thing  to  do  to 
haul  out  those  old  Chaplin  pictures,  like  ancient  papyrus,  to 
have  one  long  last  scholarly  look  at  them? 

▼ ▼ There  are,  of  course,  those  of  us  who  do  not  believe 
that  it  will  ever  be  quite  that  bad.  But  at  least  the  situa- 
tion seems  to  bring  one  point  clearly  to  the  fore.  Perhaps 
two.  One,  that  the  more  we  overload  any  art  with  mechan- 
ical appurtenances,  the  less  likely  is  it  to  withstand  the 
burden  of  time,  which  has  a rather  vigorous  way  of  rusting 
away  what  is  material  and  mechanical — leaving  the  art 
based  on  them  with  not  much  more  than  skin  and  bones  to 
stand  in.  Two,  that  if  the  motion  picture’s  true  develop- 
ment is  to  be  a development  of  mechanics,  it  may  be,  and  is, 
doomed  to  a very  temporal  and  almost  ephemeral  history; 
but  doomed  or  not,  it  equally  may  become  a very  high  ex- 
pression of  mechanics.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  whom 
the  motion  picture  best  expresses,  and  the  answer  of  course 
is  the  mechanic.  Since,  then,  the  director  is  the  true  me- 
chanic of  the  motion  picture,  even  this  elongated  argument 
seems  to  bring  us  again  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  art- 
ist, the  only  worker  in  pictures  who  has  even  a remote 
chance  of  becoming  an  artist,  is  the  director.  What  then, 
becomes  of  those  nice  fellows  in  the  latest  Eddie  Schmidt 
clothes  who  wander  about  studios  under  the  guise  of  being 
directors  and  sneer  at  the  “mechanical  nonsense”  of  the 
Russians? 

T ▼ T 

Is  It  Theatre? 

Mr.  George  Jean  Nathan’s  latest  theatrical 
propaedeutics  in  the  current  issue  of  Vanity  Fair, 
while  glistening  with  the  usual  Nathan  lustre  of 
word  and  phrase,  descend,  in  at  least  one  poor  reader’s 
thought,  to  a level  of  frippery  heretofore  untouched  by  such 
a sage  commentator.  Mr.  Nathan  asks  himself,  after  some 
general  praise  of  the  worthiness  but  dispraise  of  the  general 
dullness  of  Theatre  Guild  productions,  if  they  are  really 
theatre.  Precisely,  “It  is  art,  but  is  it  theatre?” 

Nor  am  I going  to  bore  you  with  a long  dissertation  on  a 
question  that  was  animating  the  graybeards  when  I first 
was  learning  to  whittle  a stick  out  in  the  Washington 
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woods.  I care  not  at  all  whether  either  the  Theatre  Guild, 
Mr.  Cohan,  Mr.  Frohman,  Mr.  Selwyn,  Eva  Le  Gallienne  or 
any  of  the  rest  of  them  are  either  theatre  or  art.  But  I 
am  interested  when  the  foremost  commentator  on  matters 
theatrical  wastes  a whole  page  on  the  question.  I may  not 
care  for  his  conclusions,  but  I am  allowed,  I hope,  to  wonder 
a little  why  he  should  be  bothered  with  drawing  them  at  all. 

▼ ▼ This  same  Mr.  Nathan,  on  a tour  of  inspection  of  the 
beer-gardens  of  Europe  last  year,  stopped  long  enough  in 
Paris  to  see  Sous  Les  Toits  de  Pans.  Among  the  twenty 
others  in  the  theatre  when  he  saw  it,  he  reported  himself  as 
extremely  bored.  The  picture  came  over  here  and  gave  the 
ragamuffin  movie  critics  something  to  talk  about  for  weeks. 
In  a world-wide  vote  of  movie  critics,  the  newspaper  Der 
Deutsche  of  Berlin  was  pleased  to  record  the  picture  the 
first  choice  of  a majority.  After  which  there  was  more  talk. 

Now,  there  are  interesting  conclusions  to  draw  from  this 
state  of  affairs — a stage  critic  whose  works  rank  as  litera- 
ture— well,  perhaps  not  necessarily  rank — with  nothing  more 
red-blooded  to  talk  about  than  whether  his  foremost  art  the- 
atre is  after  all  theatre,  and  a lot  of  movie  scribblers  who 
manage  to  animate  words  all  over  thousands  of  pages  just 
because  a little  French  picture  in  which  they  probably  under- 
stood none  of  the  dialogue  struck  their  fancy. 

▼ ▼ It  brings  to  mind  the  days  before  writing  slid  down  the 
rocks  as  a human  activity  into  its  present  ocean  of  bad  man- 
ners, morals  and  intellectual  inappreciableness.  The  gusty 
fellows  preceding  this  period  had  been  writing  much  as  an 
alarm  clock  unwinds,  with  no  thought  for  the  neighbors  or 
niceties.  Then  came  the  George  Moores,  the  Flauberts,  the 
Arthur  Symonses,  the  Henry  Jameses,  the  Walter  Paters,  the 
John  Adding-ton  Symondses  and  took  the  lid  off  writing  in 
an  effort  to  find  out  what  it  was  all  about.  Writing  became 
an  art,  but  was  hardly  longer  writing.  And  when  you  pick 
up  a book  or  a magazine  to-day  in  which  appear  the  out- 
pourings of  your  favorite  authors,  you  are  reading  the 
results  of  that  introspection. 

So  now  comes  the  theatre.  To  it  the  motion  picture  always 
has  been  a dirty  beggar  asking  for  its  earnings.  It  still  is. 
But  to  our  credit  it  may  be  said  that  only  of  late  have  we 
earned  the  opprobrium.  Among  the  brightest  beacon  lights 
lighting  us  out  of  that  theatre  wallow,  have  been  All  Quiet 
on  the  Western  Front,  and  Sous  Les  Toils  de  Paris — both 
received  in  the  grand  critical  manner  by  Mr.  Nathan  as 
tripe. 

Barge  on  then,  you  makers  of  tripe.  Make  more.  And 
talk  about  it,  live  it,  eat  it  and  exhume  it.  Only  don’t  stop 
to  ask  yourselves  too  seriously  whether  it  really  is  tripe, 
because  the  minute  you  do  you  may  doubt  it.  And  doubt 
brings  a cessation  of  effort.  And  the  first  thing  you  know 
you  will  be  admitting  to  yourselves  that  it  is  art  all  right, 
but  the  question  will  cling — is  it  tripe?  And  then  you  might 
as  well  sell  out  to  the  theatre,  for  you  will  be  right  where 
Mr.  Nathan  places  it  now. 

T ▼ ▼ 

Paramount  On  Parade 

The  news,  just  arrived  via  one  of  the  Hollywood  daily 
trade  papers,  that  Walter  Wanger  is  out  at  Paramount 
and  that  Ben  Schulberg  is  sitting  again  on  the  throne, 
will  doubtless  be  old  when  this  edition  of  the  Spectator  goes 
to  press.  Yet  it  opens  enough  interesting  avenues  of  specu- 
lation to  make  it  serve  for  some  comment. 

My  quarrel  is  not  with  Wanger,  nor  yet  with  Schulberg. 
For  my  part,  I believe  both  of  them  have  shown  sufficient 
ability  to  indicate  that  they  know  what  pictures  are  about. 
But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  as  a pair  of  executives 


working  in  the  same  interests  they  resemble  nothing  so  much 
as  a team  of  horses,  each  horse  pulling  in  an  oppo- 
site direction.  I hope  there  is  no  doubt  in  anyone’s  mind 
how  materially  this  has  slowed  down  Paramount  production 
during  the  past  year. 

It  so  happens  that  I sat  in  a Paramount  executive’s  office 
when  this  news  was  delivered  on  this  particular  morning. 
The  news  then  was  still  unverified.  It  may  never  be.  But 
Paramount  and  the  motion  picture  industry  in  general  may 
well  hope  that  it  will  be. 

▼ ▼ The  time  was  when  Paramount  stood  undisputed  leader 
of  the  industry.  Then  Thalberg  pushed  M-G-M  over  the  top. 
Junior  Laemmle  and  Darryl  Zanuck  also  have  figured  as  the 
producers  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  recent  pictures.  Para- 
mount hasn’t  had  a first  rate  picture  since  The  Love  Pa- 
rade— I am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  box-office.  The  Von 
Sternberg  pictures  and  Tabu  and  Rango  have  been  artistic 
successes,  but  have  done  their  share,  too,  to  beggar  the  com- 
pany. 

Those  on  the  coast  who  have  known  him  have  always  con- 
sidered Ben  Schulberg  one  of  the  first-rate  minds  of  pic- 
tures. I have  met  him  only  once,  but  I have  talked,  from 
time  to  time,  to  hundreds  of  his  employees.  I have  never 
heard  him  either  disrespectfully  or  slightingly  referred  to 
unless  by  someone  who  had  ten  minutes  before  been  fired  by 
him.  When  they  had  been  fired  for  an  hour  they  generally 
returned  to  their  high  opinion  of  him. 

I do  not  know  Walter  Wanger  at  all.  I do  know  that  he 
has  been  responsible  for  fine  productions  emanating  from  the 
East  Coast  studios.  I have  heard  him  referred  to  generally 
as  a likable  and  competent  executive.  But  when  two  execu- 
tives are  given  almost  equal  power,  and  both  have  ability, 
something  is  bound  to  happen.  Paramount  under  either  of 
these  men  will  go  ahead  again  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
front  ranks  of  picture  makers.  It  has  probably  a majority 
of  the  talent  of  the  world  in  its  various  plants.  But  under 
both  of  them,  it  must  continue  to  falter  on  its  way,  aiming- 
in  two  directions  at  once.  Some  of  us  have  been  surprised 
that  a picture  general  as  old  and  crafty  as  Adolph  Zukor 
has  not  seen  this  before. 

T ▼ ▼ 

Eyebrows 

VENGALI.  Two  or  three  times  while  this  was  run- 
ning, I thought  I caught  a glimpse  of  the  fun  that 
was  in  Trilby  as  its  author  fashioned  it.  But  they 
were  very  brief.  Still,  I cherish  them,  for  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  infrequent  that  I recognize  old  favorites  in  their 
movie  masquerade.  There  was  a time  when  I worried  about 
this,  and  called  it  the  fault  of  supervisors,  and  adaptors,  and 
directors:  it  is  only  lately  that  I have  understood  how  much 
at  fault  an  actor  may  be. 

The  Barrymore  penchant  for  doing  things  the  Barrymore 
way  has  its  advantages,  but  it  has  its  drawbacks,  too.  If  I 
am  expected  to  sit  up  and  watch  Sveyigali’s  eyes  turn  Lon 
Chaneywise  to  water  for  minutes  on  end,  I object.  I object 
also  to  the  way  Barrymore  has  robbed  the  piece  of  its  deli- 
cious humor.  A sepulchral  laugh  or  two  is  there,  I admit, 
crowded  in  among  Machiavellian  deviltries;  but  the  whole 
business  is  so  dismally  carried  out  that  I could  not  but  won- 
der what  the  studio  officialdom  was  doing  while  Du  Maurier 
was  so  unmercifully  being  hanged. 

▼ ▼ I SAW  Marian  Marsh  for  the  first  time  in  a recent  Barry- 
more release,  The  Mad  Genius.  For  some  reason,  which 
must  have  been  a stupid  one,  I mixed  her  in  my  mind  with 
someone  who  smiles  and  wears  few  clothes  for  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer.  They  may,  for  all  I know,  be  sisters.  She 
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is  a blonde  like  the  other,  but  her  face,  framed  by  those 
straw-colored  curls,  is  vastly  more  interesting.  That  she  is 
not  a Trilby  I account  for  not  so  much  by  the  fact  that  she 
couldn’t  do  it — for  I think  she  could — but  by  the  fact  that 
she  was  in  a Barrymore  picture  directed  by  Archie  Mayo. 
The  naivete  of  a Tnlby  would  hardly  emerge  from  between 
those  two  monuments  to  obviousness  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

The  cast  of  Svengnli  is  generally  well  chosen  in  likeness 
to  the  Du  Maurier  drawings,  the  settings  of  Anton  Grot 
give  background  which  seems  at  all  times  authentic  and 
interesting,  and  there  are  occasional  technical  effects  by 
Fred  Jackman  which  stimulated  me.  But  I do  not  rate 
Svengali  the  sort  of  picture  you  will  want  to  take  visiting 
Elks  to  see. 

TTY 


Second  Hand 

~W~  JP  POPS  THE  DEVIL.  When,  along  about  the  mid- 
t / die  of  next  season,  it  is  being  anxiously  asked  among 
motion  picture  producers  just  what  they  have  done 
that  motion  picture  houses  are  empty  while  theatres  are 
beginning  to  be  crowded  again,  I entertain  a vain  hope 
that  I will  be  called  on  to  explain.  I have  seen  it  coming 
for  a long  time.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  time  will  arrive 
when  the  theatre  will  again  make  its  competition  to  pictures 
felt. 

The  reasons  I shall  bring  forward  will  be  weighted  with 
sage  observation  and  perhaps  invention,  but  they  will  be  in 
the  main  true.  Motion  picture  producers  have  been  making 
stage  plays  for  a couple  of  years,  and  in  every  case,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  pictures  of  George  Arliss,  they 
have  been  making  them  poorly.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
logical  way  for  producers  to  determine  this  question  for 
themselves,  divorced  even  as  most  of  them  are  from  any 
knowledge  of  syllogism.  Let  them  ask  themselves  whether 
they  would  rather  see  a real  ocean  or  a postcard  of  one, 
whether  they  would  rather  dance  with  Marilyn  Miller  or  see 
her  photograph  in  Variety,  whether  they  would  rather  enter 
Odd  McIntyre’s  apartment  and  be  bitten  by  his  Sealyham,  or 
look  at  that  false-face  of  him  in  the  Examiner.  The  answer 
should  bring  some  sort  of  constructive  reasoning  into  the  dark 
panelled  offices  behind  which  so  little  of  it  seems  to  transpire. 

You  are  going  to  suppose,  of  course,  that  I shall  name 
Up  Pops  the  Devil  as  a case  in  point.  Well,  why  not?  Your 
patient  reviewer  saw  this  play  on  the  local  boards  with  a 
cast  which  had  in  the  main  never  been  nearer  New  York 
than  Chicago.  It  was  a zestful,  lively  little  comment  on  the 
difficulties  writers  have  supporting  their  friends,  sweethearts 
and  bootleggers  on  a salary  from  an  advertising  office.  It 
was  chockfull  of  bright  sayings  by  youngsters  who  still  had 
down  on  their  lips,  and  it  followed  no  line  of  departure  from 
some  three  or  four  hundred  other  comedies  written  since  this 
century  barged  across  the  line.  But  it  was  real.  It  was 
flesh  and  blood.  It  was  well  acted,  well  staged,  well  pre- 
sented; and  when  I went  out  from  it  I went  out  in  such 
enthusiasm  that,  when  I got  a letter  from  the  leading  lady 
thanking  me  for  my  notice  of  her  performance,  I wrote  back 
and  asked  her  to  break  a pretzel  with  me  sometime.  You 
will  know  by  that  that  I was  impressed. 

▼ Y Now  along  come  Eddie  Sutherland  and  the  Messrs. 
Skeets  Gallagher,  Stuart  Erwin,  Norman  Foster,  Edward 
Nugent,  and  the  Mesdames  Carole  Lombard,  Lilyan  Tash- 
man  and  Joyce  Compton  and  try  to  convince  me  that  what 
they  are  showing  me  is  just  the  same  as  I saw  at  the  Belasco 
or  the  Mayan  or  wherever  it  was.  But  it  won’t  do.  They 
aren’t  as  good.  They  haven’t  added  a single  advantage  that 


the  screen  might  have  given  them,  and  they  labor  under  the 
serious  disadvantage  of  presenting  it  to  me  with  voices 
which  croak  out  of  a horn  behind  a screen  fifty  yards  from 
where  I am  sitting.  These  voices,  before  ever  they  reach 
me,  are  caught  up  into  a space  big  enough  to  house  the 
dirigible  Los  Angeles,  are  perforated  several  thousand  times 
by  shafts  of  cold  air,  and  are  passed  on  to  me  at  last  so  thin 
and  weakened  that  I have  difficulty  knowing  which  is 
Carole  Lombard  and  which  is  Lilyan  Tashman — if  you  know 
what  I mean. 

Even  the  beautiful  photography  of  Karl  Struss,  always 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  I have  in  a motion  picture 
theatre,  failed  to  save  this  pale  imitation  of  a roadshow 
for  me. 

Y Y Y 

Vulgar 

~V~\ARTY  HUSBAND.  Someone  at  First  National  has 
been  confusing  his  mind  with  the  problems  of  modern 
marriage.  The  movie  colony,  when  they  start  wor- 
rying with  problems,  generally  go  all  the  way,  and  I can’t 
see  that  the  present  picture  suffers  from  any  lack  of  effort 
to  bare  all  the  details.  Dorothy  Mackaill  and  James  Rennie 
start  out  to  hocus-pocus  produce  one  of  those  marriages 
which  shall  be  the  marvel  and  envy  of  all  other  married 
couples  whatever — you  know,  the  sort  of  marriage  in  which 
they  maintain  their  separate  individualities,  each  goes  his 
own  way,  plays  with  whom  he  wills,  and  yet  maintains  ever 
a sweetened  and  equable  disposition  toward  the  home,  home 
duties,  ties  and  obligations.  Oh,  well,  as  Joe  Donahue  told 
them:  it  would  have  been  a good  trick  even  if  they  had  been 
able  to  do  it. 

The  difficulty  with  the  handling  of  these  situations  by  the 
movie  intellectuals  is  that  they  generally  strain  themselves 
all  out  of  shape  to  make  every  move  perfectly  obvious  to  the 
audience  long  before  the  actors  enact  it.  Audiences,  though 
proverbially  dumb — some  of  them  even  dumber  than  the 
movie  people  give  them  credit  for,  and  that,  you  may  know, 
is  dumb — instinctively  resent  what  they  do  not  always  form- 
ulate into  thoughts.  They  resent  even  being  thought  dumb — - 
as  well  they  should.  They  resent  having  a picture  imply 
that  they  haven’t  sufficient  understanding  to  follow  it  as  it 
goes  along,  but  must  be  told  several  moments,  sometimes 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  in  advance  just  what  is  going  to 
happen  next. 

▼ ▼ But  for  all  that  they  do  this  subconsciously — or  should 
I say  unconsciously? — they  do  not  always  hoist  the  flags 
which  reveal  this  to  the  movie  barons,  who  on  occasion 
can  be  dumb  themselves.  Thus,  if  there  were  any  of  the 
Warner-First  National  bunch  at  the  Warner  Hollywood  thea- 
tre when  I saw  this  they  very  likely  thought  the  audience 
was  taking  it  very  well.  There  was  a generous  string  of 
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laughs  through  its  running;  there  were  moments  when  the 
whole  body  of  twenty  or  thirty  people  there  hung  with  sus- 
pense, or  what  looked  like  suspense,  on  the  evei*y  word  of 
the  hero  and  heroine;  and  there  were  even  moments  when  it 
might  have  looked  as  if  they  really  were  enjoying  them- 
selves. And  what  reason  do  I have,  say  you,  to  suppose 
that  they  weren’t?  Well,  perhaps  the  few  who  were  there 
didn’t  sufficiently  impress  me  so;  perhaps  because  there 
probably  were  fewer  and  fewer  there  as  the  week  went  on; 
but  largely  because  I can’t  conceive  of  an  audience  of  ordi- 
nary human  beings  so  far  forgetting  that  they  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  think  as  to  like  it. 

The  direction,  by  Clarence  Badger,  follows  conventional 
lines  so  closely  that  I should  have  been  hard  put  to  it,  had 
there  been  no  title,  to  tell  it  from  the  direction  of  at  least 
fifteen  other  directors  I can  name.  The  adaptation  and  dia- 
logue are  by  Charles  Kenyon. 

▼ TV 

Horsey 

WEEPSTAKES.  When  Eddie  Quillan  whoop-te-doos 
his  horse  across  the  finish  line  in  the  first  reel  of  this 
picture,  the  audience  laughs  quite  heartily.  As  far  as 
my  memory  serves  me,  that  is  just  about  the  last  time  it 
laughed  at  Eddie.  The  rest  of  the  time  it  was  only  con- 
vulsed by  the  hardboiled  humor  of  Sleepy  Jones,  as  portrayed 
by  the  king  of  all  Sleepy  Joneses,  James  Gleason. 

Lew  Lipton’s  story,  to  begin  with,  was  not  of  the  best.  It 
begins  in  the  true  Alger  style  with  the  poor  jockey  accused 
of  something  he  didn’t  do,  and  all  because  of  a girl,  then 
has  him  wander,  footsore  and  alone,  from  race  track  to  race 
track,  always  being  recognized,  always  losing  his  job  when 
he  is,  always  footpadding  on  to  another  track.  The  final 
landing  at  the  track  of  our  old  Aunt  Juana  just  over  the 
border,  is  original  only  because  it  is  one  of  the  first  of 
several  hundred  pictures  which  will  use  this  locale  now  that 
the  trek  to  Augua  Caliente  has  become  a week-end  habit  for 
Hollywoodites.  The  good  old  horse  the  jockey  had  ridden  in 
his  best  days  wins  the  sweepstakes,  the  girl  and  the  whole 
shebang  when  Jockey  Quillan  finally  is  convinced  that  he 
ought  to  ride  just  this  once  again. 

As  a poor  repoi-ter  who  has  been  subjected  to  it  several 
hundred  times,  I thought  we  might  have  been  spared  that 
final  tag  of  the  baby  on  the  rocking  horse  learning  from  his 
now  (again)  famous  father  how  to  say  whoop-te-doo  in  a 
horse’s  ear  in  a manner  to  make  it  run  circles  around  all 
the  other  horses  in  pictures. 

Momentary  glimpses  of  Lew  Cody,  King  Baggot  and  Paul 
Hurst  were  hardly  gratifying  to  one  who  has  seen  these 
old  troupers  used  to  such  good  advantage  in  better  pictures. 

▼ ▼ V 

Dialogue 

EN  CALL  IT  LOVE.  Edgar  Selwyn  has  directed 
this  Vincent  Lawrence  play,  Among  the  Married, 
with  decided  facility  and  cleverness,  but  it  remains 
in  its  movie  version,  what  it  was  in  the  original,  a light  and 
ordinary  treatment  of  the  modern  marriage  scene. 

Selwyn,  however,  was  helped  over  some  of  the  rougher 
spots  by  exceedingly  good  trouping  on  the  part  of  Leila 
Hyams,  Adolphe  Menjou,  Norman  Foster  and  Mary  Duncan. 
I haven’t  had  much  chance  to  observe  this  Foster  before. 
I saw  him  briefly  in  one  of  the  early  Monta  Bell  pictures 
made  in  Long  Island,  Young  Man  of  Manhattan,  and  again 
in  Up  Pops  the  Devil;  but  he  only  began  seriously  to  engage 
my  attention  in  Men  Call  It  Love.  He  is  so  convincing  as 
Jack,  the  young  husband,  that  I completely  lost  myself  in 


observing  him.  Leila  Hyams,  as  always,  was  excellent. 
Menjou’s  role,  of  course,  was  of  a stereotyped  nature.  The 
studios  generally  haven’t  come  to  observe  that  work  of  his  in 
Front  Page  sufficiently  closely  to  realize  how  well  he  lends 
himself  to  more  virile  roles. 

▼ ▼ I particularly  call  the  attention  of  anyone  who  sees  this 
or  intends  seeing  it  to  the  dialogue  continuity  written  into 
it  by  Doris  Anderson.  It  is  by  long  odds  one  of  the  cleverest 
and  most  outstanding  bits  of  dialogue  adaptation  that  I have 
yet  come  upon  in  my  career  of  viewing  pictures.  It  is  almost 
the  first  dialogue  I have  noticed,  for  one  thing,  which  leaves 
the  implication  of  the  sentence  to  the  auditor.  It  sparkles 
with  bright  sayings,  and  I had  an  opportunity  again  and 
again  to  have  the  meat  of  the  sentence  left  to  my  own  imag- 
inings. The  silent  picture  did  this  with  its  silence.  I had 
thought  it  almost  impossible  to  achieve  with  dialogue.  But 
Miss  Lloyd,  I hasten  to  say,  has  made  me  change  my  mind. 

If  there  was  anything  else  I remember  about  this  sophisti- 
cated little  offering,  it  is  perhaps  that  audiences  out  in  rural 
America  are  hardly  primed  for  it.  I can  see  that  the  stage 
presentation  in  New  York  must  have  moved  Mr.  Selwyn  to 
believing  that  it  is  a good  thing  to  make  into  a picture.  I 
do  not  see  that  that  alone  is  sufficient  reason  for  so  making 
it.  In  my  own  work,  I grow  so  accustomed  to  the  bad  influ- 
ence of  sophisticated  pictures  that  I do  not  notice  that  aspect 
of  it  much.  Occasionally,  however,  I talk  with  people  who 
don’t  see  as  many  pictures  as  I do,  and  they  often  have  quite 
a different  slant  on  the  matter. 

▼ T T 

Terrible 

WOMEN  OF  ALL  NATIONS.  I am  beginning  to 
think  that  one  of  the  institutions  badly  needed  in 
conjunction  with  the  peace-preserving  policies  of  the 
Academy  is  a nut  house  for  people  who  make  pictures  like 
this  one.  I can  not  conceive  of  a studio  in  its  right  mind 
either  making  or  releasing  a picture  of  the  sort.  There  seems 
to  be  no  one  spot  in  its  whole  running  that  you  can  put  your 
finger  on  as  having  any  excuse  for  its  existence.  From  be- 
ginning to  end  it  is  a trashy,  vulgar,  cheap,  lascivious  busi- 
ness, and  I hope  the  civil  authorities  who  have  had  censor- 
ship in  their  minds  these  past  few  years  will  happen  on  it 
and  use  it  as  a first  experiment  for  the  knife. 

This  is  the  work  of  the  studio,  incidentally,  which  more  or 
less  rebels  at  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hays  office — I have 
heard  so  from  any  number  of  its  executives.  I claim  no 
particular  love  for  the  methods  of  the  Hays  office,  but  at 
least  it  does  make  an  attempt  at  advising  drastic  cuts  to 
pictures  like  this  one  before  they  are  made,  and  the  best 
advice  I can  think  to  give  the  Fox  lot  at  the  present  time  is 
to  get  in  touch  with  that  same  office  and  go  into  a huddle 
with  them  before  they  make  another  Woynen  of  All  Nations. 

▼ ▼ The  argument  will  be  brought  against  me,  I know, 
that  I said  much  the  same  thing  about  Cock-Eyed  World, 
which  went  out  and  did  a landslide  business  for  the  studio. 
It  is  true  that  both  these  things  happened.  But  I should  like 
to  advise  any  Fox  executive  who  wishes  to  use  this  as  an 
argument  against  me  to  go  out  and  question  the  first  twenty 
people  he  meets  on  the  streets  about  their  memory  of  Cock- 
Eyed  World.  I haven’t  asked  twenty,  but  I have  asked  quite 
a few,  and  all  of  them  were  emphatic  in  declaring  that  it  did 
more  to  antagonize  them  against  the  present  regime  in  talk- 
ing pictures  than  almost  any  other  picture  they  could  re- 
member. 

The  Fox  credits  read  “A  comedy  drama  with  the  characters 
Flagg  and  Quirt,  originally  created  by  Laurence  Stallings 
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and  Maxwell  Anderson.”  But  I doubt  seriously  if  the  Messrs. 
Anderson  and  Stallings  would  recognize  them. 

V V ▼ 


Slapsticky 

STEPPING  OUT.  Metro  has  taken  an  old  Elmer  Harris 
play  with  some  fairly  attractive  lines  and  bolstered 
what  should  have  been  a two-reel  picture  into  a seven- 
reel  one.  But  for  all  that,  this  critic  of  manners,  customs  and 
pictures  must  rate  it  entertainment  which  really  entei'tains. 
Not  that  anyone  who  knows  me  wouldn’t  know  why.  That 
name  Charlotte  Greenwood  alone  would  do  the  trick.  But 
Leila  Hyams  is  in  it  too.  So  is  Reginald  Denny.  So  I was 
thrice  thrilled  where  only  one  thrill  should  have  been. 

The  story  is  one  of  those  concoctions  which  move  in  locale 
according  to  the  movie  mood  of  the  moment.  This  time  they’ve 
centered  it  in  Hollywood  and  Agua  Caliente.  There’s  noth- 
ing like  having  atmosphere  you’re  familiar  with. 

I’m  really  at  a loss  to  tell  you  about  it.  It’s  like  trying 
to  describe  a Mack  Sennett  comedy.  You  all  know  to  begin 
with  that  in  a picture  in  which  Charlotte  appears  there  will 
be  a predominance  of  funny  business  done  with  her  long  arms 
and  legs.  I don’t  seem  to  remember  that  she  suddenly  steps 
over  any  chandeliers,  but  I do  remember  a lot  of  business  in 
which  Cliff  Edwards  tries  to  get  her  onto  a chair  or  out  oi 
a bathtub,  or  into  one,  or  something.  And  there  was  one 
never-to-be-forgotten  scene  in  which  Harry  Stubbs  rides  her 
piggy-back  around  a bathing  pool.  That  was  really  a little 
too  much.  I couldn’t  erase  it  after  I got  out  of  the  show, 
and  I don’t  want  to  see  it  again. 

▼ ▼ Then  there  are  the  usual  mixups  in  which  the  wives 
come  upon  the  husbands  “at  play”  and  the  usual  alibis  to 
explain  what  the  play  was  all  about.  Then  the  wives  get 
some  boy  friends  and  the  little  circle  of  intrigue  goes  on. 
I can’t  remember  exactly  where  it  ended.  Or  who  got  who. 
There  was  a vampish  person  named  Lillian  Bond  who  showed 
some  signs  of  knowing  what  a lady  with  screen  aspirations 
should  do  before  a camera;  and  Merna  Kennedy  was  there, 
too,  looking  as  lovely  as  a young  girl  should  look — but  I 
mustn’t  forget  that  I am  a reviewer  and  not  Stella,  the  Star- 
Gazer,  so  there  will  be  no  more  of  that. 

It  wouldn’t  be  right  to  tell  you  to  see  this,  because  there 
is  nothing  there  for  you  to  see.  But  I can  tell  you  that  it 
made  me  laugh  for  an  hour,  and  if  you  want  to  be  put  in  a 
class  with  me,  you  can  go  and  laugh,  too.  Or  you  can  be 
haughty  and  stay  home.  I don’t  care. 

T ▼ ▼ 


Yet  Again 


U~7~\  ADDY  LONG  LEGS.  Of  course  you  saw  it  on  the 
! J stage.  And  of  course  you  saw  Mary  Pickford  in  it. 

^ So  you  were  pretty  fed  up  on  the  story  by  the  time 
this  Janet  Gaynor  version  came  around.  And  so  had  I and 
so  was  I.  But  I did  relish  seeing  the  little  Gaynor  in  some- 
thing she  could  do  again.  There  are  spots  in  this  reminiscent 
of  Seventh  Heaven — let  no  one  accuse  me  of  comparing  it  to 
that  former  masterpiece! — spots  in  which  the  drab  little 
flunkey  in  the  “home”  becomes  very  wistful  and  very  appeal- 
ing indeed.  And  even  some  of  the  later  business  at  the  col- 
lege, silly,  inconsequential  and  unlikely  though  it  may  be, 
showed  that  the  Gaynor  star  has  not  altogether  dimmed. 

But  I must  confess  at  once  that  Miss  Gaynor  was  not  the 
whole  picture  for  me.  Una  Merkel  and  John  Arledge  gave 
me  a greater  kick  than  anyone  else  in  it.  I remember  this 
Arledge,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  from  the  local  production  of 
Up  Pops  the  Devil.  I commented  on  his  work  then.  I com- 


ment on  it  again.  He  is  not  only  a fresh  type,  he  is  a viva- 
cious and  versatile  actor  into  the  bargain.  And  I can  think 
of  nothing  better  Fox  could  do  than  search  around  in  its 
morgue  for  a story  in  which  he  and  the  Merkel  person  may 
be  allowed  again  to  speak  their  adenoidal  language. 

I suppose  some  pronunciamento  on  the  general  ability  of 
a picture  of  this  sort  to  take  in  money  at  the  box-office  is 
necessary.  It  certainly  should  go  well  in  the  sticks,  and  I 
can  well  imagine  even  the  larger  city  audiences  paying  for 
it  for  a few  days,  but  its  fate  at  the  Carthay  Circle  here 
and  its  fate  in  New  York  indicate  that  it  is  not  the  best  thing 
that  has  been  made  in  Hollywood. 

That  it  is,  however,  a sincere  and  nicely  balanced  piece  of 
1929  movie  hokum,  I freely  admit. 

▼ ▼ V 


Russian 

rRANSPORT  OF  FIRE.  This,  the  latest  Soviet  cinema 
offering  to  be  given  at  the  Filmarte  is  the  most  Amer- 
icanized story  to  come  from  their  studios  in  some  time. 
I am  not  aware  whether  it  is  a latter  day  production,  or 
whether  it  was  made  in  the  early  days  of  the  cinema  in  Rus- 
sia, so  I am  unable  to  tell  what  this  emulation  of  our  story 
method  and  star  ballyhooing  may  indicate.  Ksenia  Klyaro  is 
a Slavic  Lya  de  Putti  and  Fedor  Slavski  a sort  of  Conrad 
Nagel.  As  if  this  exploiting  of  personalities  were  not  enough, 
there  is  the  rough  semblance  of  a story.  A gang  of  revolu- 
tionists (what  became  of  that  rich  word,  nihilists?)  is  making 
and  hiding  firearms  unbeknownst  to  the  gendarmerie,  but  a 
traitor  in  their  midst  keeps  giving  the  thing  into  the  hands  of 
the  authorities.  Then  the  traitor  is  caught  and  killed  by  the 
handsome  hero,  and  the  troops  look  in  vain  for  the  plotters. 
There  may  have  been  more  to  the  story  than  that.  I got 
that  much  by  a cross  examination  of  other  witnesses  who 
went  with  me,  for  during  at  least  three-quarters  of  its  run- 
ning I was  asleep. 

Waking  to  the  noise  of  the  organ  once  or  twice,  I caught 
some  pretty  camera  work.  A shot  of  men  on  a bridge ; some 
interesting  compositions  weaved  from  man  and  snow  and 
railroad  yards;  some  shots  of  wires;  a shot  along  the  barrel 
of  a gun  that  is  just  about  to  shoot  a man — these  and  a few 
more.  Otherwise  it  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  least  interesting 
of  the  Soviet  productions  to  come  to  the  coast.  But,  as  one 
of  my  party  said  when  we  came  out:  “Bad  as  it  was,  how  far 
it  excels  what  we  are  doing!”  So  there  you  are. 
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The  Babel  of 

Sound  Effects  By  Dalton  Trumbo 


WITH  the  present  debauch  of  sound,  which  continues 
despite  the  realization  of  producers  that  it  has 
sliced  their  business  neatly  in  the  middle,  the  screen 
is  paying  the  heavy  price  that  is  assessed  against  every  art 
which  forsakes  the  advantages  of  its  own  peculiar  position 
and  goes  after  false  gods. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  films  are  talking  themselves  to 
death,  when  in  truth  they  are  also  rattling,  roaring,  buzzing, 
tapping,  singing,  whistling,  scratching  themselves  toward  the 
same  melancholy  destination.  This  babel  and  confusion  of 
noises  can  be  justified  only  upon  the  ground  that  it  increases 
the  atmosphere  of  realism- — something  which  it  does  not 
accomplish,  and  toward  which  it  should  not  strive. 

One  day,  when  the  last  producer  has  been  sold  out  by  his 
creditors,  when  the  last  director  has  been  discovered  in  ad- 
vanced stages  of  starvation  and  turned  over  to  the  county, 
when  the  last  star  has  been  torn  limb  from  limb  by  an  in- 
furiated populace,  Hollywood  will  realize  that  nothing  can 
equal  in  absolute  realism  the  realm  of  the  legitimate  stage. 
It  will  find  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  flesh  and  blood, 
depth  and  color,  person-to-person  contact  with  an  audience. 
It  will,  moreover,  sadly  discover  that  in  frantically  searching 
for  some  substitute  it  has  forsaken  completely  its  capability 
for  fantasy,  for  romance,  for  those  interpretations  of  human 
emotion  which  partake  of  the  mental  and  the  imaginative 
more  than  the  physical  and  obvious. 

▼ ▼ It  patently  is  absurd  to  question  the  screen’s  possibili- 
ties for  realism,  for  they  are  immense.  But  realism,  by  its 
very  nature,  is  composed  of  infinite  gradations,  and  it  is  a 
rude  necessity  that  the  screen  immediately  set  about  to  dis- 
cover which  brand  it  is  able  to  interpret.  If  it  would  limit  its 
realism  to  the  banging  of  doors,  the  scuffling  of  feet,  and  the 
yell  of  a man  who  is  kicked  in  the  pants,  it  will  continue 
as  it  is  doing  now,  and  lose  a great  deal  more  money.  If, 
however,  it  develops  within  the  circles  of  experienced  direc- 
tors, actors  and  writers  a desire  to  climb  to  a higher  plane  of 
realism,  to  portray  the  soul  and  the  mind  of  characters 
through  sound  and  action,  if  it  cares  to  take  advantage  of 
the  legitimate  stage’s  enormous  handicap  in  this  direction, 
it  will  move  steadily  upward,  and  in  ten  years — O hosannah 
to  the  Highest! — break  even  once  more. 

These  conclusions  have  been  festering  in  my  mind  for  long 
months,  and  were  resolved  into  words  after  having  seen  the 
fragile  little  romance,  Daybreak.  Here  was  a delicate  piece 
shot  through  with  a very  slender  thread  of  interest.  Of  all 
photoplays  it  was  one  which  should  have  shunned  the  abso- 
lutism of  reality. 

The  inception  of  the  romance  occurred  in  an  open  horse- 
drawn  cab  at  night  in  Vienna.  A conscientious  sound  direc- 
tor did  as  well  as  possible  in  registering  the  clump-clump- 
clump  of  the  horse’s  hooves.  The  lovers  became  interested 
in  each  other,  made  mental  explorations,  gradually  became 
acquainted,  fell  under  the  spell  of  the  moonlight,  yet  the  in- 
cessant noise  of  the  horse’s  progress  continued. 

▼ ▼ It  lasted  throughout  the  scene,  diverted  the  attention  of 
a sympathetic  audience  from  the  characters  to  the  intoler- 


able racket,  and  forced  upon  them  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  witnessing  a theatrical  production.  There  were  fidget- 
ings  and  coughs.  My  guest  whispered  that  another  minute 
of  the  clumping  would  most  certainly  induce  madness.  From 
that  moment  the  picture  drooped  and  almost  died  on  our 
hands  before  the  actual  plot  was  well  started.  But  realism, 
absolute  realism,  had  been  maintained  to  the  desperate  end. 

It  is  a physical  fact  that  an  iron-shod  horse  trotting  on 
pavement  produces  sound.  It  is  also  true  that  those  near 
the  horse  hear  the  sound,  providing,  of  course,  they  are  not 
deaf.  Thus  a perfect  case  is  built  up  for  the  director.  The 
sound  was  there.  Why,  therefore,  should  it  not  have  been 
recorded? 

I have  always  understood  the  primary  purpose  of  drama 
to  consist  of  placing  the  audience  in  the  position  of  the  actor. 
If  an  audience  forgets  that  it  is  an  audience  and  accepts  the 
players’  difficulties  as  a personal  problem,  a dramatic  suc- 
cess has  been  registered.  When  the  hero  and  heroine  of 
Daybreak  stepped  into  the  carriage  they  undoubtedly  heard 
the  hoof  beats.  But  as  they  became  more  interested  in  each 
other,  noises  from  without  were  less  noticeable.  There  were 
times  when  their  interest  in  each  other  denoted  that,  to  them, 
no  sound  existed  save  that  of  their  own  voices. 

▼ V When  their  interest  in  each  other  was  distracted  mo- 
mentarily, the  hoof  beats  probably  came  to  their  ears.  When 
the  interest  arose,  they  were  gone  again.  As  they  neared 
their  destination  their  thoughts  were  naturally  interrupted  by 
the  incipient  parting  or  parrying,  and  the  sounds  of  an  out- 
side world  became  audible  once  mor  to  them.  Why,  one  won- 
ders, didn’t  the  director  realize  their  mental  condition,  and 
gradate  the  sound  of  his  horse’s  hoofs  to  harmonize  with  it? 
Why  weren’t  those  infernal  hoof  beats  reduced  to  their  proper 
place,  instead  of  usurping  the  attention  of  everyone  except 
the  two  in  the  carriage  and  ruining  an  entire  scene? 

I submit  as  a question  for  debate  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Academy:  Resolved,  that  the  emotional  reaction,  tendency 
and  intensity  of  characters  may  be  completely  and  delicately 
established  by  their  sensitiveness  to  external  sound. 

I remember  vividly  a funeral  I attended  a few  years  ago. 
It  was  a miserable  day.  Rain  beat  an  impersonal  tatoo  from 
corner  eaves  and  echoed  through  the  alleys  in  mournful 
resonance.  It  gathered  all  colors  in  its  wet  embrace  and 
neutralized  them  in  a melancholy  blear  of  gray.  Water  slid 
through  the  gutters  and  sprawled  over  the  streets  at  over- 
flow points.  Clouds  scudded  low  over  the  Santa  Monica  moun- 
tains and  descended  heavy-bellied  into  the  very  streets. 

▼ V As  I sat  in  the  funeral  car  and  was  driven  to  the  ceme- 
tery I was  conscious  of  no  single  sound.  My  mind  was  so 
filled  with  emotion  that  sound  was  obliterated.  Rain  beat 
upon  the  car  top  and  I did  not  hear  it.  Tires  hissed  over  wet 
pavements  and  I was  oblivious.  Only  during  those  brief 
periods  when  I wrested  my  mind  from  the  sad  mission  I was 
upon  to  specific  fact  did  I realize  that  I lived  in  a world  of 
sound.  In  a moment  I escaped  from  it,  and  was  once  more  a 
point  in  the  midst  of  silence.  The  thing  went  even  further 
than  sound.  I looked  from  the  window  and  beheld  not  leaden 
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streamers  of  rain,  but  rather  a merged  background  of  gray. 
Only  when  I looked  with  a purpose  could  I distinguish  rain- 
drops. 

It  is  a psychological  fact  that  intense  absorption  deadens 
external  eifects.  If  directors  would  achieve  their  prime  pur- 
pose of  forcing  us  to  imagine  that  we  are  the  characters  on 
the  screen,  they  must  recognize  those  psychological  laws 
which  govern  our  senses,  and  respect  them.  Otherwise  they 
rob  us  of  our  box-office  tribute,  and  will  eventually  deprive 
themselves  of  fairly  fat  salaries. 

If  I am  sitting  in  a room  with  my  wife,  the  sound  of  a 
door  opening  is  very  subdued,  and  I may  deem  it  so  unim- 
portant as  to  ignore  it  entirely.  If  I am  indulging  in  an 
interesting  conversation,  I may  be  unaware  that  the  door  has 
opened.  I am  not  alert  for  sounds,  hence  they  are  not  ob- 
trusive. 

If  I am  sitting  in  the  same  room  talking  with  my  mistress, 
the  opening  of  the  same  door  is  like  a revolver  shot.  I turn, 
jump,  prepare  for  any  action  that  may  be  necessary.  I 
register  perturbation  and  whatever  else  one  registers  when 
caught. 

▼ ▼ In  the  reaem  of  physics  the  two  sounds  were  of  equal 
intensity,  but  in  the  realm  of  my  mind  there  were  oceans  of 
difference  between  them.  The  presentation  of  such  differ- 
ences is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  legitimate  stage.  They  are 
not,  as  a matter  of  fact,  true  and  absolute  realism.  The 
sounds  were  the  same,  but  it  is  the  supreme  privilege  of  the 
motion  picture  director  to  present  both  sound  and  sight,  not 
as  they  are,  but  as  they  seem  to  be  to  the  characters. 

Daybreak  is  no  more  vulnerable  in  this  respect  than  hun- 
dreds of  other  pictures.  It  was  merely  the  snapping  point 
which  jarred  cruelly  upon  an  already  taut  set  of  nerves. 
The  trouble  with  so  many  otherwise  excellent  pictures  is  not 
sound  per  se,  but  the  unintelligent  use  of  sound. 

Parenthetically  there  is  still  another  reason  why  sound 
effects  in  pictures  should  be  used  cautiously  and  sparingly. 
Regardless  of  what  the  laboratories  may  say,  sound  has  not 
been  perfected.  In  utter  heresy  to  this  mechanical  age,  I 
maintain  that  it  never  will  be.  I hope,  but  I disbelieve.  This 
clanking  of  swords,  dragging  of  chains,  clicking  of  glasses, 
roaring  of  airplanes,  talking  in  open  spaces — it  all  has  a 
tinny  effect  upon  my  ear.  I know  it  is  not  authentic  and  its 
creators  know  it  also.  In  the  name  of  heaven,  then,  let  us 
have  as  little  of  it  as  possible. 

The  human  voice  is  being  recorded  tolerably  well — far 
from  perfectly,  but  at  least  recognizably — but  all  other  effects 
give  that  dank  hollow  ring  I remember  so  well  from  having 
yelled  into  cisterns  in  more  coltish  days. 

▼ ▼ v 

STAGE 

Fantasy 

ALLOON.  I am  indebted  to  J.  Belmar  Hall,  who  de- 
signed the  interesting  settings  for  this  latest  Pot- 
boiler offering,  for  the  information  that  poet  Padraic 
Colum  wrote  it  originally  for  Dudley  Digges.  The  part  of 
Caspar,  however,  played  in  this  production  by  Donald  Mur- 
ray, so  far  overshadows  the  part  of  Glock,  the  clown,  which 
must  have  been  the  one  designed  by  the  playwright  for 
Digges,  that  I can  not  conceive  of  even  a Digges  ousting 
him  for  honors.  The  only  person  in  the  cast  who  contended 
seriously  for  those  honors  was  Catherine  Locke,  who  as 
Paras  Veka,  gave  one  of  those  sweetly  appealing  portrayals 
that  linger  in  the  memory  like  some  pleasant  dream.  I hope 
someone  in  Hollywood  with  power  to  do  so  takes  the  proper 


interest  in  her  future,  for  she  strikes  me  as  a young  actress 
of  talent  and  promise. 

I can  not  answer  for  how  this  was  taken  by  the  few  hun- 
dred people  in  Hollywood  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
see  it.  Hollywood  has  such  a habit  of  preferring  garbage 
to  ice  cream.  Very  Celtic,  very  poetic  both  in  conception  and 
execution,  it  was  like  some  of  those  perfect  things  of  Dun- 
sany’s — more  poem  than  play,  yet  vastly  entertaining  and 
thought-provoking,  even  as  play.  I left  it  with  the  thought 
that  I should  like  very  much  to  read  the  script.  Lines  from 
it  kept  recurring  to  me  from  time  to  time  for  the  next  few 
days  after  I saw  it.  Perhaps  it  is  the  sympathy  of  blood, 
nationality,  or  what  you  will,  but  Balloon  was,  for  me,  one 
of  the  pleasantest  intermissions  in  a round  of  humdrum 
playgoing  I have  experienced  since  coming  to  Hollywood. 

It  is  the  first  of  the  Potboiler  offerings  I have  seen.  I 
shall  certainly  try  to  see  that  it  is  not  the  last.  On  the  pro- 
gram handed  me  is  the  information  that  the  Potboilers  are 
badly  in  need  of  funds  for  further  production  purposes.  If 
Hollywood  only  knows  what  is  good  for  it  it  will  get  behind 
these  stage  experiments  with  all  the  support  it  has,  whether 
it  be  the  Potboilers,  the  Pasadena  Playhouse,  the  Civic  Rep- 
ertory in  whatever  form,  for  these  are  the  crucible  from 
which  it  may  mould  its  new  trade — at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent. Of  course,  when  it  really  begins  making  pictures 
again,  there  will  be  less  need  for  this  experimentation.  But 
the  talkies  seem  to  be  one  of  those  diseases  which  the  art 
of  pictures  must  suffer  until  fate  pronounces  kill  or  cure. 
And  until  one  or  the  other  happens,  plays  like  those  pre- 
sented by  such  groups  as  the  Potboilers  are  invaluable  as 
instruments  of  helf-help.— F.  D. 

V V V 

Reviewed  In  Th  is  Number 

DADDY  LONG  LEGS— 

A Fox  Movietone  picture.  Directed  by  Alfred  Santell; 
from  the  play  by  Jean  Webster;  adapted  by  Sonya 
Levien;  photographer,  Lucien  Andriot;  recording  engin- 
eers, Joseph  Aiken  and  Donald  Flick;  settings  by  William 
Darling;  assistant  directors,  Marty  Santell  and  Ray 
Flynn;  film  editor,  Ralph  Dietrich. 

The  cast:  Janet  Gaynor,  Warner  Baxter,  Una  Merkel, 
John  Arledge,  Elizabeth  Patterson,  Kathlyn  Williams, 
Sheila  Mannors. 

DUDE  RANCH— 

A Paramount  picture.  Directed  by  Frank  Tuttle;  from 
the  story  by  Milton  Krims;  screen  play  by  Percy  Heath, 
Grover  Jones  and  Lloyd  Corrigan;  photographer,  Henry 
Gerrard. 

The  cast:  Jack  Oakie,  Stuart  Erwin,  Eugene  Pallette, 
Mitzi  Green,  June  Collyer,  Charles  Sellon,  Cecil  Weston, 
George  Webb,  Guy  Oliver,  James  Crane. 

FINGER  POINTS— 

A First  National  picture.  Directed  by  John  Francis 
Dillon;  adaptation  by  Robert  Lord;  dialogue  by  John 
Monk  Saunders;  photographer,  Ernest  Haller;  art  dir- 
ector, Jack  Okey;  wardrobe  by  Earl  Luick;  film  editor, 
LeRoy  Stone. 

The  cast:  Richard  Barthelmess,  Fay  Wray,  Regis 
Toomey,  Robert  Elliott,  Clark  Gable,  Oscar  Apfel,  Robert 
Gleckler. 

KICK  IN— 

A Paramount  picture.  Directed  by  Richard  Wallace; 
from  the  play  by  Willard  Mack;  screen  play  by  Bartlett 
Cormack;  photographer,  Victor  Milner. 

The  cast:  Clara  Bow,  Regis  Toomey,  Wynne  Gibson, 
Leslie  Fenton,  Donald  Crisp,  Paul  Hurst,  Juliette  Comp- 
ton, James  Murray,  Wade  Boteler,  Carrol  Naish,  Donald 
Mackenzie,  Ben  Taggart. 

LADIES’  MAN— 

A Paramount  picture:  Directed  by  Lothar  Mendes; 
adaptation  by  Rupert  Hughes;  screen  play  by  Herman  J. 
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Mankiewicz;  photographer,  Victor  Milner. 

The  cast:  William  Powell,  Kay  Francis,  Carole  Lom- 
bard, Gilbert  Emery,  Olive  Tell,  Martin  Burton,  John 
Holland,  Frank  Atkinson,  Maude  Turner  Gordon. 

MAD  PARADE — 

A Herman  M.  Gumbin  picture,  released  by  Paramount. 
Directed  by  William  Beaudine;  from  the  original  play  by 
Gertrude  Orr  and  Doris  Malloy;  dialogue  by  Henry  Mc- 
Carthy and  Frank  R.  Conklin;  assistant  director,  Gene 
Anderson;  production  manager,  Sidney  Algier;  photo- 
graphers, Charles  van  Enger,  Glenn  Kerschner,  Ernie 
Miller;  recording  engineer,  William  Fox;  sound,  R.  C. 
Clayton;  effects  by  Carl  Hernandez;  film  editor,  Richard 
Cahoon;  settings  by  Charles  Cadwallader. 

The  cast:  Evelyn  Brent,  Irene  Rich,  Louise  Fazenda, 
Lilyan  Tashman,  Marceline  Day,  Fritzi  Ridgeway,  June 
Clyde,  Elizabeth  Keating,  Helen  Keating. 

MEN  CALL  IT  LOVE— 

A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  picture.  Directed  by  Edgar 
Selwyn;  adapted  from  Vincent  Lawrence’s  play,  Among 
The  Married ; dialogue  continuity  by  Doris  Anderson; 
recording  director,  Douglas  Shearer;  photographer,  Har- 
old Rosson;  art  director,  Cedric  Gibbons;  wardrobe  by 
Rene  Hubert;  film  editor,  Frank  Sullivan. 

The  cast:  Adolphe  Menjou,  Leila  Hyams,  Norman 
Foster,  Mary  Duncan,  Hedda  Hopper,  Robert  Emmett 
Keane,  Harry  Northrup. 

PARTY  HUSBAND— 

A First  National  picture.  Directed  by  Clarence  Bad- 
ger; story  by  Geoffrey  Barnes;  adaptation  and  dialogue 
by  Charles  Kenyon;  photographer,  Sid  Hickox;  art  dir- 
ector, John  J.  Hughes;  film  editor,  Frank  Ware. 

The  cast:  Dorothy  Mackaill,  James  Rennie,  Dorothy 
Peterson,  Joe  Donahue,  Donald  Cook,  Helen  Ware,  Paul 
Porcasi,  Mary  Doran. 

STEPPING  OUT— 

A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  picture.  Directed  by  Charles 
F.  Riesner;  play  by  Elmer  Harris;  dialogue  by  Elmer 
Harris  and  Robert  E.  Hopkins;  photographer,  Leonard 
Smith;  recording  director,  Douglas  Shearer;  art  director, 
Cedric  Gibbons;  wardrobe  by  Rene  Hubert;  film  editor 
William  S.  Gray. 

The  cast:  Charlotte  Greenwood,  Leila  Hyams,  Reginald 
Denny,  Lillian  Bond,  Cliff  Edwards,  Merna  Kennedy, 
Harry  Stubbs,  Richard  Tucker,  Kane  Richmond,  Wilson 
Benge. 

SUBWAY  EXPRESS— 

A Columbia  picture.  Directed  by  Fred  Newmeyer; 
from  the  play  by  Eva  Kay  Flint  and  Martha  Madison; 
adaptation  and  dialogue  by  Earl  Snell;  photographer, 
Joseph  Walker;  recording  engineer,  E.  L.  Bernds;  assis- 
tant director,  David  Selman;  art  director,  Harrison 
Wiley;  technical  director,  Edward  Shulter;  film  editor, 
Arthur  Huffsmith. 

The  cast:  Jack  Holt,  Aileen  Pringle,  Fred  Kelsey, 
Jason  Robards,  Alan  Roscoe,  William  Humphrey,  Ethel 
Wales,  Bertha  Blackman,  Max  Asher,  Earl  Seide,  Lil- 
lianne  Leighton,  Maston  Williams,  Robert  Linden,  Harry 
Semeles,  Robert  St.  Angelo,  John  Kelley,  Dorothy  Bay, 
James  Goss,  Sally  St.  Claire,  Mary  Gordon,  Ginger 
Connolly,  Selmer  Jackson. 

SV  ENG  A LI— 

A Warner  Brothers  picture.  Directed  by  Archie  Mayo; 
based  on  the  novel  by  George  Louis  DuMaurier;  screen 
play  and  dialogue  by  J.  Grubb  Alexander;  photographer, 
Barney  McGill;  art  director,  Anton  Grot;  wardrobe  by 
Earl  Luick;  technical  effects  by  Fred  Jackman;  film 
editor,  William  Holmes. 

The  cast:  John  Barrymore,  Marian  Marsh,  Donald 
Crisp,  Bramwell  Fletcher,  Carmel  Myers,  Luis  Alberni, 
Lumsden  Hare,  Paul  Porcasi. 

SWEEPSTAKES— 

An  RKO-Pathe  picture;  a Charles  R.  Rogers  produc- 
tion. Directed  by  A1  Rogell;  story  and  adaptation  by 
Lew  Lipton;  dialogue  by  Ralph  Murphy;  photographer, 
Edward  Snyder;  recording  engineers,  C.  O’Loughlin  and 
T.  Carman;  art  director,  Carroll  Clark;  costume  design- 
er, Gwen  Wakeling;  musical  director,  Arthur  Lange;  film 
editor,  Joe  Kane;  associate  producer,  Harry  Joe  Brown. 

The  cast:  Eddie  Quillan,  James  Gleason,  Marion  Nixon, 


Lew  Cody,  Paul  Hurst,  Fred  Burton,  King  Baggot,  Billy 
Sullivan,  Lillian  Leighton,  Mike  Donlin. 

THE  MILLIONAIRE— 

A Warner  Brothers  picture.  Directed  by  John  Adolfi; 
based  on  Idle  Hands  by  Earl  Derr  Biggers;  screen  play 
by  Julian  Josephson  and  Maude  T.  Howell;  dialogue  by 
Booth  Tarkington;  photographer,  James  Van  Trees;  art 
director,  Esdres  Hartley;  wardrobe  by  Earl  Luick;  Vita- 
phone  orchestra  conducted  by  Leo  F.  Forbstein;  film 
editor,  Owen  Marks. 

The  cast:  George  Arliss,  Florence  Arliss,  David  Man- 
ners, Evalyn  Knapp,  James  Cagney,  Bramwell  Fletcher, 
Noah  Beery,  Ivan  Simpson,  J.  C.  Nugent,  Sam  Hardy, 
J.  Farrell  MacDonald,  Charles  Grapewin,  Charles  E. 
Evans,  Tully  Marshall. 

TRANSPORT  OF  FIRE— 

A Russian  picture,  silent  drama  based  on  episodes  of 
the  revolt  of  1905.  Directed  by  Alexander  Ivanoff;  photo- 
grapher, Alexander  Gintzboorg. 

The  cast:  Gleb  Kuznetzov,  Fedor  Slavski,  Nigolay 
Nichurin,  Ksenia  Klyaro,  Alexei  Goriushin,  Lev  Butarin- 
ski. 

UP  POPS  THE  DEVIL— 

A Paramount  picture.  Directed  by  A.  Edward  Suther- 
land; from  the  play  by  Albert  Haekett  and  Frances 
Goodrich;  adaptation  by  Arthur  Kober;  screen  play  by 
Eve  Unsell;  photographer,  Karl  Struss. 

The  cast:  Skeets  Gallagher,  Stuart  Erwin,  Carole 
Lombard,  Lilyan  Tashman.  Norman  Foster,  Edward  J. 
Nugent,  Theodore  von  Eltz,  Joyce  Compton,  Eulalie 
Jensen,  Harry  Beresford,  Effie  Ellsler,  Sleep  N.  Eat,  Guy 
Oliver,  Pat  Moriarity,  Matt  Roubert. 

WOMEN  OF  ALL  NATIONS— 

A Fox  Movietone  picture.  Directed  by  Raoul  Walsh; 
dialogue  by  Barry  Connors;  photography  by  Lucien  An- 
driot;  recording  engineer,  George  Leverett;  art  director, 
David  Hall;  production  manager,  Archie  Buchanan. 

The  cast:  Victor  McLaglen,  Edmund  Lowe,  Greta 
Nissen,  El  Brendel,  Fifi  Dorsay,  Marjorie  White,  T.  Roy 
Barnes,  Bela  Lugosi,  Humphrey  Bogart,  Joyce  Compton, 
Jesse  de  Vorska,  Charles  Judels. 

▼ T T 

A Methodist  View 

(G.  A.  Atkinson  in  The  Methodist  Times,  London) 

The  truth  about  the  talkies  is  that  they  are  produced  in 
a non-moral  atmosphere,  which  is,  in  the  strictest  and  most 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  diabolical.  The  Devil  is  in  full 
spiritual  control  of  modern  film  production.  That  is  why  I 
used  the  word  “anti-Christian,”  and  described  the  present 
condition  of  the  screen  as  an  “anti-Christian  revel.” 
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The  One  Solution  of 

The  Story  Problem  By  The  Editor 


PAINSTAKING  perusal  of  all  that  the  papers  have  re- 
ported up  to  this  writing,  fails  to  convince  me  that  the 
screen  writers  in  meetings  assembled  even  hinted  at  the  only 
permanent  solution  of  the  story  problem.  No  plan  adopted 
will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  either  writers  or  producers  unless 
it  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  motion  pictures.  I am  not  inter- 
ested in  writers  getting  more  for  their  services  or  in  producers 
giving  less  for  their  stories.  My  sole  interest  is  the  welfare 
of  the  screen  as  an  institution.  When  its  welfare  is  promoted 
there  is  promoted  also  the  welfare  of  those  who  have  any- 
thing to  contribute  to  it.  The  main  trouble  at  present  is  that 
the  big  majority  of  those  who  call  themselves  screen  writers 
have  nothing  to  contribute,  and  there  is  no  legitimate  reason 
why  anyone  should  be  interested  in  their  welfare. 

I have  rather  an  accurate  line  on  the  abilities  of  Holly- 
wood’s scenarists.  I read  a great  many  treatments  and  scripts, 
and  among  the  dark  secrets  of  the  picture  world  are  the  iden- 
tities of  those  for  whom  I read  them  and  how  much  I get 
for  the  services  rendered.  I abuse  producers  frightfully,  but 
that  does  not  keep  them  from  paying  me  for  making  sug- 
gestions regarding  their  stories.  At  first  when  they  began 
to  buy  my  services,  it  was  hard  to  get  them  to  understand 
that  they  were  not  buying  also  favorable  comment  in  the 
Spectator,  but  I think  the  pages  of  the  Spectator  bear  evi- 
dence that  finally  they  grasped  that  important  fact.  At  all 
events,  they  give  me  to  read  the  work  of  screen  writers  and 
for  what  they  pay  me  I give  them  detailed  reports  containing 
criticisms  and  suggestions.  And  when  doing  the  reading  I’ve 
learned  a lot  about  the  mental  resources  of  our  screen  writers. 

The  WRITER  situation  is  fundamentally  unsound  and  it 
is  not  going  to  be  made  sound  by  rather  comical  conferences 
between  writers  and  producers,  neither  of  whom  have  any 
clear  idea  of  what  ails  them.  To-day  the  studios  are  pay- 
ing ten  dollars  for  every  two  dollars’  worth  of  story  value 
that  reaches  the  screen.  The  other  eight  dollars  is  the  price 
producers  pay  for  the  bluff  that  writers  put  up.  It  is  easy 
for  a writer  to  fool  a producer.  Upon  nothing  else  is  the 
average  producer  so  densely  ignorant  as  he  is  on  stories  and 
their  treatment.  He  spends  money  on  one  writer  after  another 
upon  a given  story,  the  objective  being  the  ultimate  procur- 
ing of  a motion  picture  on  paper.  I have  read  scripts  that 
cost  those  for  whom  they  were  written  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
or  more,  and  I have  found  them  hopeless.  For  that  much 
money  a producer  is  entitled  to  a motion  picture. 

A producer  will  pay  a stupendous  and  wildly  ridiculous 


sum  for  a novel  or  a play,  and  then  he  will  hire  a succession 
of  writers  to  endeavor  to  make  a motion  picture  script  from 
it.  Some  paper  reports  that  Paramount  paid  a woman — I’ve 
forgotten  the  name — a large  sum  for  her  first  book — forgotten 
the  name  of  that,  too — and  is  paying  her  one  thousand  dol- 
lars a week  to  adapt  it  to  the  screen,  although  she  has  had  no 
screen  experience.  Is  it  any  wonder  I rave  about  the  insanity 
of  the  film  industry  in  general  when  I have  an  act  of  such 
extraordinary  folly  as  that  to  point  to? 

What  is  Paramount  after  when  it  commits  this  act  of  finan- 
cial insanity? 

It  is  after  a motion  picture  on  paper. 

Very  well  then — why  doesn't  it  buy  a motion  picture  on 
paper  in  the  first  place  ? 

Why  doesn  t it  tell  the  writers  of  the  whole  wide  world 
that  its  business  is  to  produce  motion  pictures,  not  to  write 
them,  and  that  it  is  in  the  market  for  motion  pictures — not 
stories  ? 

Book  publishers  buy  books.  They  don’t  write  them.  Play 
producers  buy  plays.  They  don’t  write  them.  Why  can’t 
motion  picture  producers  buy  motion  pictures? 

^ ^ 1 HERE  ARE  A lot  of  people  in  the  world  who  thought 
it  worth  their  while  financially  to  learn  how  to  write  novels. 
Most  of  them  found  out  that  they  couldn’t  write  them  and 
they  gave  up  the  idea.  Others  learned  how,  and  they  make 
a living  at  it.  A few  have  grown  wealthy.  It  is  the  same 
way  with  playwrights.  The  screen  is  an  art  as  great  as 
those  of  literature  and  the  theatre.  Why  can’t  it  have  its 
own  writers,  people  who  will  learn  how  it  is  done  and  take 
pride  in  the  doing  of  it?  I do  not  mean  by  this  that  it  should 
hire  people  to  write  for  it.  That  is  what  it  is  doing  now  so 
foolishly  and  with  such  disastrous  results.  I mean  that  it 
should  adopt  a policy  of  buying  only  complete  motion  pic- 
tures on  paper,  and  it  soon  would  develop  a corps  of  writers 
who  would  master  screen  technic  and  express  themselves  in  it. 

Let  me  here  answer  the  first  and  most  absurd  argument 
against  the  suggestion  that  producers  will  advance — that  the 
announcement  of  such  a policy  would  be  followed  by  an 
avalanche  of  manuscripts  that  would  swamp  the  studios.  Out 
of  every  ten  dollars  that  producers  spend  now  in  payment 
to  contract  writers  and  free  lances,  for  adaptors,  continuity 
writers  and  the  like,  they  could  save  nine  and  spend  one  in 
taking  care  of  the  avalanche.  In  any  event,  the  avalanche 
would  not  last  long  and  soon  would  assume  proportions  that 
do  not  prove  too  cumbersome  now  for  book  publishers  and 
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play  producers.  General  broadcasting  of  the  information  that 
only  complete  scripts  would  be  considered  would  put  an  end 
to  the  flood  of  other  things. 

▼ ▼ At  THE  PRESENT  time  plays  are  written  and  produced 
in  New  York  for  no  reason  other  than  to  tease  a big  price 
out  of  motion  picture  producers.  The  playwright  knows  that 
if  he  told  his  story  in  motion  picture  language  he  would  not 
get  one  tenth  the  price  for  it  as  original  screen  material  that  he 
could  get  for  it  as  a produced  play.  Why,  then,  should  he 
go  to  the  trouble  of  learning  the  motion  picture  language?  It 
would  be  a foolish  thing  for  him  to  do.  But  let  that  play- 
wright discover  that  Hollywood  no  longer  bought  produced 
plays,  that  it  bought  only  complete  motion  picture  continui- 
ties, and  soon  there  would  be  another  trained  screen  writer 
competing  for  Hollywood  gold. 

Out  of  the  several  hundred  screen  writers  now  in  Holly- 
wood the  handful  who  know  how  to  prepare  a story  for  the 
screen  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  such  a revolution  as 
I suggest.  Quite  the  reverse.  They  could  just  about  con- 
trol the  story  market.  Before  the  New  York  playwright  had 
time  to  learn  the  requirements  of  screen  art,  he  would  seek  out 
a writer  already  trained  and  would  pay  him  to  write  the  story 
directly  for  the  screen.  That,  however,  would  be  no  con- 
cern of  the  picture  producer.  All  that  he  would  be  in  the 
market  for  would  be  complete  scripts  and  it  would  make  no 
difference  to  him  where  they  came  from  or  who  wrote  them. 

^ ▼ For  THE  STUDIOS  there  would  be  no  more  contract 
writers.  No  more  treatments.  No  more  story  conferences. 
No  more  continuity  writers.  None  of  the  tremendous  expense 
that  these  things  involve.  There  would  be  the  same  compe- 
tition for  desirable  screen  material.  The  competition  would 
begin  when  a given  story,  play  or  book  was  put  into  form 
for  shooting.  At  present  the  studios  have  no  difficulty  in 
agreeing  not  to  employ  some  director  who  has  offended  one 
studio  by  refusing  to  work  for  what  it  offered.  It  should  not 
be  difficult  to  get  them  to  agree  not  to  buy  anything  except 
complete  continuities  and  to  refrain  from  bidding  for  material 
until  it  was  in  script  form. 

And  the  reform  could  be  put  into  effect  simply  and  with- 
out creating  any  disturbance.  The  present  scrambled  and  ex- 
pensive system  could  be  continued  until  the  announcement  of 
the  producers  began  to  yield  results.  Writing  staffs  could  be 
diminished  as  the  supply  of  available  scripts  increased,  until 
finally  there  would  be  enough  scripts  to  supply  the  demand 
and  then  the  writing  staffs  would  disappear  entirely.  On 
every  lot  there  would  be  perhaps  a half  dozen  script  doctors, 
writers  who  could  remedy  little  weaknesses  in  the  purchased 
material.  All  such  weaknesses  would  be  little,  for  a script 
with  big  weaknesses  would  not  be  purchased  until  the  author 
himself  removed  them. 

^ ▼ In  TIME  THE  studios  would  find  themselves  considering 
only  complete  continuities.  There  would  be  no  more  won- 
dering if  a motion  picture  could  be  made  from  a given  story. 
The  script  itself  would  settle  all  such  speculation.  The  screen 
would  take  its  right  place  among  the  other  arts.  Its  intellec- 


tual standard  would  be  raised  to  match  that  of  the  others, 
for  it  would  command  the  best  brains  of  the  world.  It  would 
get  away  from  its  present  stereotyped  way  of  doing  things. 
Pictures  are  monotonously  alike  now,  not  because  all  the 
stories  are  alike,  but  because  the  same  few  people  put  all 
of  them  into  form  for  shooting.  With  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  that  I suggest  the  inventive  brains  of  the  world  would 
seek  Hollywood  as  a market  for  their  ideas. 

Book  publishers  do  not  buy  ideas  for  novels  as  Hollywood 
buys  ideas  for  pictures.  They  do  not  pay  authors  huge  sums 
for  suggestions  and  then  pay  other  writers  huge  sums  for  mak- 
ing novels  out  of  them.  Hollywood  pays  an  author  more 
for  a story  in  book  form  than  it  should  pay  for  a motion  pic- 
ture in  script  form,  and  then  it  pays  a sum  as  great  to  have 
someone  write  a motion  picture  from  it.  Only  the  grotes- 
quely managed  film  industry  could  do  such  a fool  thing.  The 
principal  economic  consideration  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  raw  material  is  its  adaptability  to  quick  and  inex- 
pensive handling  when  it  is  becoming  an  element  of  the  finished 
product.  When  Paramount  wants  a piece  of  lumber  of  a 
certain  size  it  does  not  purchase  a sawlog.  The  firm  that 
sells  the  lumber  knows  Paramount’s  requirements  and  sup- 
plies the  lumber  in  the  dimensions  that  make  it  available  for 
use  with  a minimum  of  handling  in  the  studio. 

v v The  WHOLE  idea  back  of  the  plan  I suggest  is  to  get 
Paramount  to  buy  its  stories  as  intelligently  as  it  buys  its 
lumber — to  buy  them  only  when  they  are  put  into  a form 
that  reduces  their  handling  to  a minimum  as  they  are  being 
made  into  motion  pictures.  I don’t  see  why  a screen  author 
should  not  be  asked  to  do  something  that  a sawmill  does 
without  being  asked. 

The  institution  of  this  reform  would  not  disturb  those 
authors,  scenarists  and  continuity  writers  who  know  anything 
about  their  jobs.  Just  as  many  screen  stories  would  have  to 
be  written  and  just  as  many  continuities  prepared.  The  only 
people  who  would  suffer  are  those  who  bluff  their  way  onto 
studio  pay-rolls,  the  large  majority  of  screen  writers  who 
know  nothing  about  the  fundamentals  of  screen  writing,  but 
who  make  their  living  at  it  because  no  one  knows  how  ig- 
norant they  are.  The  others  would  keep  employed  con- 
stantly, but  their  employers  no  longer  would  be  the  studios. 
They  would  work  for  the  owners  of  the  stories  or  as  part- 
ners of  the  authors.  There  would  be  an  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  those  serious  writers  who  are  of  value  to  the 
screen,  and  about  the  rest  no  one  need  worry. 

What  Price  Art  ? 

SOME  SIX  or  seven  years  ago  I wrote:  “The  screen  will 

achieve  success  as  a business  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
attains  perfection  as  an  art.’’  That  was  before  I started 
the  Spectator.  Since  then  in  the  pages  of  the  Spectator  I 
have  said  the  same  thing  in  a great  many  different  ways.  I 
was  aware  every  time  I used  the  word  “art”  as  applied  to 
the  screen  I was  evoking  the  hollow  laughter  of  producers 
whose  fondest  delusion  is  that  the  screen  is  a business,  not 
an  art.  They  have  ignored  the  art  and  treated  picture  mak- 
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ing  as  a business,  with  the  result  that  they  have  attained 
precious  little  art  and  now  have  precious  little  business. 

Everyone  is  trying  his  hand  at  diagnosing  the  ills  of  the 
industry  and  suggesting  a remedy  that  will  make  it  well  again. 
“Hollywood’s  greatest  need  is  for  good  stories  in  sufficient 
quantity,”  is  B.  P.  Schulberg’s  diagnosis;  and  his  remedy: 
“This  problem  is  being  solved  gradually  through  the  acquisi- 
tion of  more  outside  material,  such  as  best-selling  novels  and 
hit  plays,  and  an  alert  seeking-out  of  capable  story  minds 
as  they  show  themselves  within  or  outside  the  industry.” 

▼ ▼ The  EFFICACY  of  a remedy  depends  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  diagnosis.  In  this  case  the  diagnosis  is  wrong.  Never 
before  in  its  history  has  the  screen  given  us  such  good  stories 
as  it  is  giving  us  now;  and  now,  as  always,  the  supply  of 
good  stories  is  unlimited.  Stories  are  important  in  the  minds 
of  producers  only  because  they  do  not  know  what  kind  of 
business  they  are  in.  They  think  it  is  one  of  selling  stories 
to  the  public,  whereas  its  business  is  to  sell  motion  pictures. 
There’s  a vast  difference.  A motion  picture  is  a work  of 
art,  and  its  story  merely  is  one  of  the  materials  that  enter 
into  its  composition.  The  success  of  the  picture  does  not 
depend  as  much  upon  the  excellence  of  the  story  as  it  does 
upon  the  quality  of  the  craftsmanship  revealed  in  the  mas- 
tery of  all  the  elements  of  which  the  creation  is  composed. 

Let  me  make  one  final  effort  to  impress  upon  those  who 
make  our  pictures  the  commercial  significance  of  screen  art 
and  the  importance  of  its  application  to  their  product.  I 
approach  the  task  with  no  hope  of  success,  for  the  minds 
that  were  responsible  for  the  present  financial  distress  of  the 
film  industry,  are  incapable  of  grasping  the  reason  for  their 
failure.  If  they  knew  what  is  the  matter  with  them,  there 
wouldn’t  be  anything  the  matter  with  their  business.  How- 
ever. let  us  proceed. 

^ ^ I LIKE  London.  There  is  something  there  to  cater  to 
every  mood.  Many  times  I was  impelled  by  an  esthetic  urge 
to  walk  from  my  hotel  down  the  Strand  and  across  Trafalgar 
Square  to  the  National  Gallery,  where  I would  sit  for  a half 
an  hour,  or  perhaps  longer,  before  Constable’s  Hay  Wain, 
my  favorite  of  all  the  landscapes  painted  by  the  great  English 
artist.  His  extraordinary  skill  at  handling  light  and  shade 
to  show  us  objects  as  he  saw  them,  the  house  by  the  pond, 
the  wagon  and  horses  in  the  water,  the  trees  in  the  left  back- 
ground, the  sky  in  the  right  background,  the  walking  dog  in 
the  foreground  with  its  head  turned  towards  its  owner  in  the 
wagon — these,  and  a boat  and  shadows  of  tree  trunks  in  the 
water,  the  marvelous  coloring  of  the  father  of  modern  English 
landscape  painting,  combined  to  provide  me  with  entertain- 
ment of  which  I never  tired. 

Had  I come  across  the  farm  that  Constable  painted,  had  I 
assembled  the  objects  as  they  are  assembled  on  the  canvas — - 
in  other  words,  had  I seen  in  real  life  the  story  that  Consta- 
ble tells  within  the  frame  of  the  picture — I can’t  imagine  that 
it  would  have  held  my  gaze  for  even  a moment,  and  if  I 
remarked  it  at  all,  no  doubt  I would  have  thought  it  unat- 
tractive. 


▼ ▼ It  WAS  NOT  Constable’s  story — every  work  of  any  art 
is  a story  of  some  sort — that  held  me,  not  the  wagon  and  the 
horses,  the  dog,  the  pond,  the  trees  and  the  sky.  I feasted 
my  eyes  many  times  on  that  painting  because  there  was  ex- 
quisite pleasure  for  me  in  the  contemplation  of  the  art  that 
Constable  displayed,  the  way  he  made  me  see  things  as  he 
saw  them. 

One  day  in  Milan  I entered  the  refectory  in  the  monastery 
of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  to  view  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s 
Last  Supper.  I wanted  to  see  the  original  because  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  London,  I had  seen  the  finest  copy  in  exis- 
tence, that  painted  by  Marco  d’Oggiono,  Da  Vinci’s  pupil, 
and  had  been  fascinated  by  the  extraordinarily  expressive 
hands  of  the  disciples.  I was  curious  to  see  if  they  were  as 
expressive  in  the  original  as  in  the  copy. 

^ ^ Does  ANYONE  suppose  that  in  real  life  I would  have 
gone  out  of  my  way  to  look  at  the  hands  of  some  quite  or- 
dinary-looking men?  Again  it  was  art  that  I was  contemplat- 
ing. 

If  you  were  walking  along  a street  in  Amsterdam  and  en- 
countered the  men  of  the  Night  Watch  grouped  exactly  as 
Rembrandt  grouped  them,  would  you  stand  spell-bound  before 
them  as  you  stand  spell-bound  before  that  great  canvas?  Of 
course  not.  You  are  not  interested  in  the  men.  You  are 
held  solely  by  the  art  of  the  great  Dutch  painter.  You  ad- 
mire the  manner  in  which  he  makes  you  feel  that  you  are  look- 
ing at  the  real  people.  If  the  real  people  were  put  in  front 
of  you,  however,  you  would  have  no  interest  in  them. 

Constable  did  not  gam  his  fame  from  a barnyard.  He 
gained  it  by  the  skill  with  which  he  presented  a barnyard. 
Corot  has  not  sold  tree-lined  roads  of  France  to  the  world; 
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The  Editor  Discusses — 

What  Makes  Audiences  Laugh? 

Music’s  Place  in  Motion  Pictures 
What  the  Box-Office  Needs 
Picture  Stocks  As  An  Investment 

Mr.  Sherwood  Writes  About — - 

Dude  Ranch  in  Hollywood 
Lubitsch — The  Teutonic  Gaul 
Don’t  Mention  the  Weather 
Mr.  Beaton's  Literary  Lumber 
The  Sprayer  of  Flit 

Mr.  Trumbo’s  Subjects — 

A Review  of  Drinkwater’s  Biography  of  Carl  Laemmle 
Dialogue  and  Audience  Disagreement 
Dramatic  Values  of  Silence 
Are  Writers  Gentlemen? 

Reviews  of  Several  Pictures — Among  them  A Free  Soul,  White 
Shoulders , Branded,  Wild  Horse,  Man  In  Possession, 
Tabu,  The  Girl  Habit,  Big  Business  Girl,  Chances,  Public 
Defender,  Three  Who  Loved,  Night  Angel. 

An  Article  by  Monitor,  entitled  The  Blue  Horizon,  announced  to 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Spectator,  unfortunately  has 
been  crowded  out  and  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 
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he  has  left  a name  that  always  will  be  remembered  because 
he  combined  extraordinary  technic  and  artistic  imagery  in  pre- 
senting such  roads. 

▼▼  The  SCREEN  will  get  nowhere  by  trying  to  sell  stories 
to  the  public.  For  three  years  it  has  been  trying  to  do  it, 
with  the  result  that  within  two  years  every  producing  organi- 
zation in  business  to-day  will  be  out  of  the  hands  that  con- 
trol it  now.  It  departed  from  the  art  that  always  was  the  only 
thing  it  had  to  sell,  and  began  to  tell  the  public  stories  by  word 
of  mouth.  The  story  is  to  the  motion  picture  as  the  hay  wain 
was  to  Constable — something  that  gains  value  only  from  the 
treatment  accorded  it. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Hollywood  should  concern 
itself  more  with  the  treatment  of  a story  than  with  its  plot, 
for  it  is  the  treatment,  not  the  plot,  that  becomes  the  motion 
picture.  Apply  the  fundamental  principles  of  screen  art  to 
almost  any  story  and  you  will  have  a box-office  picture.  Ig- 
nore screen  art,  as  the  talkies  are  doing,  and  out  of  the  best 
stories  you  can  not  get  box-office  pictures.  As  I have  said, 
our  stories  are  better  now  than  they  ever  have  been — -and  the 
industry  is  going  broke.  Our  incompetent  executives,  in  seek- 
ing story  material,  think  only  in  terms  of  what  they  find  on 
paper,  and  are  totally  incapable  of  translating  into  screen 
language  what  they  find  there. 

When  PRODUCERS  first  deserted  screen  art  and  began 
to  make  talkies,  almost  any  story  made  into  a picture  attracted 
large  audiences.  When  the  fact  that  audible  dialogue  had  no 
place  in  a motion  picture  was  becoming  apparent  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  producers  were  getting  better  stories  and  preparing 
them  for  the  screen  with  more  intelligence.  This  improvement 
in  the  talkies  as  talkies  held  attendance  on  a level  for  a time, 
but  about  a year  ago  the  public  began  to  tire  of  even  perfec- 
tion in  something  in  itself  fundamentally  imperfect,  and  there 
was  a sharp  decline  in  box-office  receipts.  To  offset  it  pro- 
ducers decided  that  they  must  get  still  better  stories,  and  that  is 
impossible,  as  the  stories  they  are  producing  now  are  as  good 
as  they  can  find. 

In  seeking  a way  out,  producers  sought  stories  that  were 
strong  enough  dramatically  to  support  the  box-office.  Thus 
gangster  pictures  came  into  being,  and  pictures  that  dealt 
strongly  in  sex.  They  presented  to  the  public  every  dramatic 
climax  that  could  be  conceived — and  still  box-office  receipts 
continue  on  the  down  grade.  Instead  of  recognizing  the  fact 
that  receipts  were  small  because  screen  art  was  missing  from 
their  creations,  they  concluded  that  they  did  not  have  enough 
drama  in  their  stories,  and  as  they  can  not  find  stories  with 
more  drama  in  them,  they  yell  their  heads  off  about  a story 
shortage.  If  they  would  realize  that  it  is  screen  art  that  the 
public  wants,  and  that  it  can  be  applied  in  salable  quantity 
to  almost  any  story,  they  would  be  making  a big  step  towards 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  box-office. 

It  was  not  Constable’s  discovery  of  a farmyard  with  a pond 
in  it  that  made  Hay  Wain  a great  painting.  Nor  is  the  dis- 
covery of  a story  with  a punch  in  it  all  that  is  necessary  to  the 
making  of  a great  motion  picture.  In  each  case  success  de- 
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pends  upon  the  degree  of  art  that  is  applied  when  the  creation 
is  being  fashioned. 

Kent  and  Schulberg 

J ARIOUS  FILM  papers  have  it  that  S.  R.  Kent,  the  head 
of  the  sales  end  of  the  Paramount  organization,  will  have 
direct  supervision  over  B.  P.  Schulberg,  who  produces  the 
pictures  that  Mr.  Kent  is  given  to  sell.  I can’t  believe  this 
report.  Adolf  Zukor,  president  of  Paramount,  permits  his 
company  to  do  a lot  of  exceedingy  ridiculous  things,  but  I can 
not  imagine  his  allowing  it  to  do  anything  as  ridiculous  as 
permitting  a sales  department  to  dictate  to  a producing  de- 
partment. 

Of  course  I know  that  a lot  of  the  old  thread-worn  ar- 
guments will  be  advanced  to  show  why  a salesman  should 
dictate  production — salesmen  are  in  touch  with  the  public  and 
know  what  the  public  wants, — and  a lot  of  other  stuff  like 
that,  all  of  which  is  the  veriest  rot.  Salesmen  know  nothing 
about  the  desires  of  the  public.  They  know  what  a given 
picture  did  at  the  box-office,  but  they  don’t  know  why.  Sid- 
ney Kent  has  no  more  idea  how  a picture  should  be  made  than 
I have  how  an  airplane  engine  should  be  constructed.  Para- 
mount’s product  is  bad  enough  now,  but  it  would  become 
fearful  if  New  York  salesmen  were  put  in  a position  to 
dictate  to  Hollywood  producers. 

Any  interference  with  existing  production  methods  must  be 
the  outgrowth  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  product  that  is  being 
turned  out.  Paramount  pictures  are  not  doing  well  at  the  box- 
office,  but  Ben  Schulberg  is  not  to  blame  for  that.  The  blame 
attaches  to  the  whole  rotten  system  that  the  motion  picture 
industry  has  built  up.  The  box-office  situation  is  deplorable 
because  the  whole  industry  went  insane  when  the  sound  camera 
was  handed  to  it.  If  Ben  Schulberg  had  tried  to  turn  out 
pictures  that  would  have  done  well  at  the  box-office,  S.  R. 
Kent  would  have  put  up  a violent  protest.  For  the  last  three 
years  Hollywood  has  been  turning  out  the  kind  of  pictures 
that  New  York  salesmen  wanted,  with  the  result  that  the  in- 
dustry is  in  a desperate  financial  condition.  It  will  return  to 
prosperity  only  if  the  salesmen  keep  their  hands  off. 

Picture  Stocks 

A CORRESPONDENT  who  tells  me  that  he  is  a broker 
through  whom  many  people  have  invested  in  motion  pic- 
ture stocks,  takes  me  to  task  for  saying  in  a recent  Spectator 
that  there  is  not  a film  security  on  the  market  to-day  that  is 
worth  what  it  is  quoted  at.  “Don’t  you  think,”  enquires  the 
broker,  “that  you  should  stick  to  the  artistic  side  of  pictures, 
about  which  you  seem  to  know  something,  and  keep  away  from 
their  financial  side,  about  which  you  know  nothing?  I know 
your  paper  is  read  in  Hollywood.  Many  of  my  clients  read 
what  you  wrote  and  have  grown  nervous  about  their  invest- 
ments in  picture  shares.  As  the  financial  statements  of  all  the 
companies  are  available  to  me,  I am  in  a position  to  demon- 
strate to  my  clients  how  wrong  you  are,  and  I suggest  that  you 
go  to  the  same  source  for  information  before  you  make  any 
more  wild  statements.” 
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I repeat:  There  is  not  a motion  picture  share  on  the  market 
to-day  that  is  worth  the  price  that  it  is  quoted  at.  Intrinsically 
motion  picture  shares  are  worthless.  The  financial  statements 
that  apparently  give  them  value,  are  the  keenest  comedies  that 
the  industry  has  turned  out.  It  is  a gamble  whether  the  hold- 
ers of  such  stocks  ever  will  realize  anything  from  them.  Next 
year  none  of  the  companies  will  earn  enough  to  meet  its  divi- 
dend requirements,  and  the  gamble  consists  of  the  chance  that 
the  bankers  who  have  their  hands  at  the  throats  of  the  indus- 
try, somehow  will  find  money  to  pay  dividends  as  they  did 
recently  in  the  case  of  the  Fox  company. 

▼ ▼ All  THE  investment  value  films  have  depends  upon  the 
whim  of  bankers.  Wall  Street  could  take  over  all  the  com- 
panies to-day  if  it  wanted  to.  Until  it  wants  to,  no  doubt 
dividends  in  some  amount  will  be  paid,  but  next  year’s  divi- 
dends will  not  be  paid  from  this  year’s  earnings,  for  not  one 
of  the  companies  is  going  to  make  any  money  this  year.  Per- 
haps, again  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fox  company,  annual  state- 
ments will  indicate  profits,  but  the  accounting  staffs,  not  the 
producing  and  selling  staffs,  will  be  responsible  for  the  satis- 
factory showings.  Rapidly  approaching  is  the  time  when  the 
banks  will  stop  juggling  with  the  film  companies  and  will  take 
them  over  as  just  another  step  in  the  program  planned  when 
Wall  Street  first  began  to  lend  money  to  Hollywood.  This 
move  will  be  made  at  a time  when  liquidation  of  the  com- 
panies will  show  that  there  are  just  enough  assets  to  reimburse 
the  banks  and  not  enough  over  to  make  the  stock  worth  any- 
thing. 

The  film  industry  is  the  most  mismanaged  in  the  country, 
and  it  depends  for  its  success  upon  being  the  best  managed.  It 
is  unlike  all  other  industries.  A shoe  manufacturer  makes  cer- 
tain styles  of  shoes.  They  are  put  upon  the  market,  and  the 
manufacturer’s  problem  becomes  one  of  duplication  of  his 
product  and  the  maintenance  of  its  standard.  These  are 
purely  physical  things  that  can  be  established  as  part  of  the 
factory  routine.  With  his  sales  force  properly  organized  and 
managed,  the  manufacturer  is  justified  in  regarding  his  busi- 
ness as  permanent,  and  he  can  maintain  his  level  of  dividends 
which  gives  stock  in  his  company  a definite  and  practically 
fixed  value.  This  value  is  maintained  largely  by  machines. 

▼ ^ But  THE  plodding  efficiency  with  which  the  shoe  com- 
pany is  managed  will  not  do  for  the  film  industry.  Here  we 
have  no  duplication  of  product.  Every  article  offered  for  sale 
is  a fresh  financial  adventure.  Instead  of  being  a duplication 
of  all  that  has  been  offered  before,  it  must  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  differ  as  widely  as  possible.  Perfection  attained 
in  turning  out  one  unit  of  production  can  not  be  maintained 
thereafter  by  machines.  Such  a condition  in  an  industry  de- 
mands the  greatest  intelligence  in  its  management.  Pictures 
have  the  most  unintelligent  management  that  any  business  on 
earth  ever  was  handicapped  with.  I can’t  go  into  here  all  the 
things  that  have  been  done  to  the  picture  business  by  those  who 
control  it.  It  would  take  a whole  Spectator  to  handle  that  job. 

My  opinion  that  film  stocks  are  worth  nothing  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  business  of  all  the  companies  is  falling  off  at 
an  alarming  rate,  and  that  every  one  of  them  is  turning  out  the 


same  kind  of  product  this  year  that  ruined  the  business  last 
year.  The  same  management  that  started  the  business  on  its 
downward  course  still  is  managing  it,  and  it  is  a management 
that  never  has  had  the  faintest  conception  of  what  kind  of  busi- 
ness it  is.  In  two  years  at  the  most  the  banks  will  be  in  com- 
plete control  of  the  major  organizations.  The  prospect  need 
give  Hollywood  no  concern.  It  always  will  make  pictures,  al- 
ways will  be  the  world’s  greatest  production  center  and  box- 
offices  everywhere  will  contribute  to  the  prosperity  that  it  al- 
ways will  enjoy. 

Reviews 

FOR  a COUPLE  of  months  the  Spectator  will  be  more  or 
less  lazy  about  seeking  out  new  pictures  for  review.  My 
personal  inclinations  are  against  putting  myself  under  obli- 
gations to  producers  by  asking  them  to  show  me  their  product 
in  projection  rooms ; they  refuse  to  let  me  know  when  they 
hold  previews  in  theatres,  and  I refuse  to  journey  from  the 
coolness  of  the  beach  to  the  heat  of  downtown  Los  Angeles  to 
catch  first  runs.  I hope  readers  will  permit  me  without  pro- 
test to  wait  until  the  pictures  come  to  the  neighborhood  houses 
within  the  limits  of  my  physical  inclinations.  Ultimately  I 
will  get  around  to  reviewing  all  the  pictures  worth  seeing  and  a 
lot  more  that  aren’t. 

My  own  conception  of  the  reviews  I write  for  the  Spectator 
is  that  the  time  element  is  not  important.  I do  not  regard 
them  as  guides  to  those  looking  for  screen  entertainment. 
Rather  my  aim  is  to  take  pictures  apart  and  suggest  what  their 
producers  could  have  done  to  make  them  better.  If  you  read 
my  reviews  with  that  thought  in  mind,  it  will  matter  little 
to  you  how  long  the  reviews  appear  after  the  pictures  are 
released. 

Dalton  Trumbo  will  endeavor  to  keep  up  to  date  with  his 
reviews.  When  I first  approached  the  young  man  on  the 
serious  business  of  becoming  a member  of  the  Spectator  staff, 
he  said  that  he  couldn’t  qualify  for  the  job  as  he  knew  noth- 
ing about  pictures.  I told  him  that  that  was  his  chief  recom- 
mendation, as  I wanted  someone  who  would  be  governed  in 
his  reviews  solely  by  the  degree  of  entertainment  he  derived 
from  the  pictures  and  not  by  technical  knowledge  of  film  pro- 
duction. I’m  beginning  to  feel  that  Trumbo  fooled  me.  He 
seems  to  know  his  subject.  Anyway,  his  reviews  are  written 
charmingly  and  are  well  worth  reading,  even  if  you  are  not 
interested  in  the  pictures  he  discusses. 

More  About  Stories 

THANKS  to  the  interest  the  new  Spectator  has  aroused  I 
don’t  have  to  spend  much  time  thinking  up  things  to  write 
about.  The  mailman  brings  them  to  me.  For  instance,  here 
is  a letter  from  an  associate  producer  stating  that  he  does  not 
agree  with  me  when  I say  that  stories  are  not  important. 

Commercially,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  whole  activity  of 
the  producing  end  of  motion  pictures,  stories  are  important.  If  a 
man  in  a hurry  walks  four  miles  in  the  wrong  direction,  the 
walk  is  important  even  though  it  is  a sheer  waste  of  time. 
Stories  are  important  for  the  same  reason.  They  occupy  so 
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much  studio  thought  that  they  have  a bearing  upon  the  cost 
of  pictures  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  what  they  con- 
tribute. All  the  story  difficulties  are  due  to  one  reason — ex- 
ecutive incompetency.  Executives  who  don’t  know  a story 
when  they  read  it  and  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  one  when 
they  get  it,  are  responsible  for  the  so-called  story  shortage,  the 
blame  for  which  they  pass  on  to  the  writers  of  the  world. 

▼ ^ To  THE  MESSY  manner  in  which  stories  are  handled  is 
due  the  fact  that  in  a great  many  cases  better  stories  are 
thrown  away  than  reach  the  screen.  A story  with  real  possi- 
bilities in  it  is  purchased.  The  possibilities  are  apparent  in 
the  first  treatment,  because  up  to  that  time  only  writers  have 
had  contact  with  the  story.  Then  it  begins.  The  production 
head  thinks  the  story  would  be  improved  if  the  girl  were  given 
a drunken  aunt  to  provide  comedy  relief,  and  his  yes-men  have 
ideas  equally  brilliant.  Finally  when  the  thing  reaches  the 
screen  we  find  that  the  original  story  was  thrown  away  and  in 
its  place  we  have  the  drunken  aunt  and  the  other  after- 
thoughts. In  a great  many  cases,  however,  nothing  reaches 
the  screen,  as  the  picture  possibilities  diminish  with  each  treat- 
ment until  even  a production  executive  is  not  dull  enough  to 
fail  to  recognize  that  there  are  no  screen  values  left. 

I know  of  one  studio  that  offered  another  a large  sum  for 
the  first  treatments  of  a number  of  stories  that  later  had  died 
while  they  were  being  operated  on  by  incompetent  executives. 
B wanted  the  stories  in  their  original  form  in  which  they  had 
merit,  but  A added  to  the  price  it  asked  for  them  the  full 
cost  of  the  murdering  process,  and  the  deal  fell  through. 

But  I persist  in  the  claim  that  as  screen  art  is  what  the  in- 
dustry must  sell  if  it  hopes  to  become  prosperous  again,  the 
story  is  comparatively  unimportant.  In  one  sense  stories  are 
important  — because  they  are  what  the  industry  is  buying. 
They  become  unimportant  when  we  consider  that  they  are  not 
what  the  industry  is  selling. 

Happy  Endings 

SOMEWHERE  IN  the  pile  of  just-read  film  papers  that 
sprawls  on  the  floor  by  the  easy  chair  in  which  I think, 
read  and  write,  is  a publication  that  reports  a speech  made 
by  someone  to  a gathering  of  exhibitors.  I would  seek  out  the 
paper  and  give  you  the  name  of  the  speaker,  but  Stingy,  our 
Scotch  terrier  puppy,  is  asleep  on  the  pile  and  I don’t  like  to 
disturb  him.  And,  anyway,  if  I leaned  over  far  enough  to 
reach  the  pile,  I would  disturb  the  orange  Persian  kitten  that 
is  in  my  lap  enjoying  a sleep  in  his  favorite  place  beneath  the 
pad  upon  which  I write.  When  it  approaches  midnight  the 
animals  seek  me  out.  Virgil,  my  old  fox  terrier  whose  friend- 
ship for  me  goes  back  for  over  a decade,  occupies  the  depths 
of  another  big  chair  and  looks  at  me  shamefacedly  because 
Charles,  our  large  black  cat,  has  coiled  himself  in  a napping 
position  in  the  same  big  chair.  Virgil  tolerates  cats,  but  he 
refuses  to  recognize  them  as  social  equals.  For  him  it  is  not  a 
happy  ending  of  the  peaceful  day  we  had  together,  but  for  me 
it  holds  as  much  happiness  as  ending  days  can  offer  me  now. 

In  the  speech  I referred  to,  the  speaker  summed  up  the  ills 
of  motion  pictures  and  suggested  the  remedies  that  would  make 


them  well.  Only  one  thing  I remember — that  unhappy  end- 
ings are  definitely  out,  that  a picture  with  such  an  ending  has 
no  chance  of  success  at  the  box-office.  He  uses  the  term, 
“unhappy  ending”,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  used  in  Holly- 
wood during  those  grave  discussions  that  reveal  how  little  the 
participants  know  what  they’re  talking  about.  In  a properly 
told  screen  story  a logical  succession  of  events  can  lead  logi- 
cally to  but  one  ending,  and  that  is  the  ending  the  story  must 
have.  It  is  the  only  ending  that  will  appeal  to  the  intelligent 
members  of  an  audience,  and  as  the  intelligent  members  greatly 
out-number  the  unintelligent,  the  box-office  is  served  better 
when  the  story  ends  logically. 

Whether  a story  should  have  a happy  ending  is  not 
debatable,  but  let  us  assume  that  it  is.  No  doubt  the  speaker 
whose  utterances  are  reported  in  the  publication  upon  which 
the  puppy  slumbers,  meant  by  “unhappy”  endings  those  stories 
that  left  in  distress  the  characters  who  carried  our  sympathy. 
But  suppose  the  events  lead  logically  to  such  a conclusion, 
would  this  orator  distort  the  ending  to  make  the  characters 
happy?  Whom  is  he  trying  to  please,  the  characters  or  the 
audience?  To  be  completely  satisfactory  to  those  who  view 
it,  a picture  must  end  as  the  audience  wants  it  to  end.  An 
American  Tragedy  ends  “unhappily”.  There  is  no  other  pos- 
sible ending.  Such  being  the  case,  is  it  not  a “happy”  ending 
for  an  audience  that  has  employed  its  intelligence  in  following 
the  story?  Clyde  no  doubt  would  be  happier  of  he  were  not 
condemned  to  death,  but  the  audience  would  be  dissatisfied, 
and  of  the  two  I think  the  audience  is  the  more  important. 

Virgil’s  day  is  ending  unhappily  because  Charles  is  in  the 
chair  beside  him.  I think  it  is  a delightful  ending,  all  the 
animals  bringing  their  friendship  to  me,  wanting  to  be  with  me 
to  give  me  that  companionship  that  is  rooted  in  affection  for 
me.  I like  to  see  Virgil  and  Charles  in  the  same  chair.  I 
support  them  and  give  them  a good  home  because  I enjoy  their 
company.  What  makes  Virgil  unhappy  makes  me  happy,  but 
surely  I am  entitled  to  that  much. 

The  puppy  has  awakened  and  is  in  my  lap,  having  a fight 
with  the  kitten.  At  least  it  is  what  they  pretend  is  a fight. 
But  I won’t  bother  looking  for  the  film  paper  now.  The  name 
of  the  orator  doesn’t  matter. 

Decent  Hours 

There’s  going  to  be  a revolution  in  Hollywood  motion 
picture  studios  on  the  twelfth  of  August.  On  that  date 
there  goes  into  effect  the  new  state  law  governing  the  working 
hours  of  girls  employed  in  studios.  Fike  all  reforms,  this  one 
was  brought  about  by  abuses.  At  present  girls  are  over- 
worked disgracefully.  Selfish  executives  receiving  salaries 
many  times  what  they  are  worth,  have  no  consideration  for 
their  secretaries  who  have  to  appear  for  work  several  hours 
before  their  employers  arrive  and  continue  to  work  until  their 
employers  go  home.  In  the  other  offices  where  female  help 
is  employed,  conditions  are  just  as  bad. 

Metro  has  a favorite  method  of  stealing  hours  from  tired 
girls  who  work  in  its  stenographic  department.  The  depart- 
ment is  under-staffed  so  that  nightly  girls  have  to  work  from 
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two  to  four  hours  overtime.  They  get  no  pay  for  this.  They 
are  told  to  keep  track  of  the  overtime  and  are  promised  that 
at  some  time  in  the  future  they  will  be  given  holidays  in  dura- 
tion matching  the  hours  they  have  overworked.  They  never 
get  these  holidays.  Such  conditions  do  not  prevail  on  the  Fox 
lot.  There  the  girls  in  the  stenographic  department  are  treated 
with  consideration  and  reasonable  hours  are  the  rule.  On  the 
Paramount  lot  conditions  are  bad.  There  are  more  cases  of 
nervous  breakdowns  there  than  on  any  other  lot.  Warner 
Brothers,  of  course,  try  to  squeeze  the  utmost  hours  of  work 
out  of  their  girls. 

▼▼  The  NEW  law  provides  that  girls  must  work  but  eight 
hours  each  day  to  earn  their  weekly  salaries.  They  may  work 
four  hours  overtime  for  which  they  must  be  paid  time  and  one 
half.  Under  no  circumstances  will  they  be  permitted  to  work 
more  than  four  hours  in  excess  of  their  regular  eight-hour  day. 
If  they  are  called  back  to  work  at  night  they  must  be  supplied 
with  their  dinners  at  the  expense  of  the  studios. 

The  producers  opposed  the  passage  of  the  law  as  they  can 
not  see  that  stealing  hours  from  lowly  employees  is  about  the 
meanest  form  of  pilfering  known  to  man.  The  alert  girls  are 
aware  that  their  employers  will  offer  the  same  opposition  to 
the  operation  of  the  law  as  they  did  to  its  enactment.  Every 
device  will  be  resorted  to  to  make  the  measure  innocuous,  but 
its  terms  are  specific  and  the  girls  intend  to  see  that  it  is  en- 
forced. To  help  them  in  this  worthy  endeavor  the  Spectator 
offers  its  assistance.  If  the  girls  will  report  to  it  every  infrac- 
tion of  the  law  that  comes  to  light,  the  Spectator  will  give  it 
publicity  and  in  each  instance  the  source  of  the  Spectator' s 
information  will  be  considered  as  something  strictly  confiden- 
tial. 

▼ y ▼ 

These  I ve  Seen— 

Rebound 

THERE  is  ONE  love  scene  in  Rebound  that  of  itself  gives 
the  picture  distinction.  It  is  acted  with  exquisite  tender- 
ness by  Ina  Claire  and  Robert  Williams,  and  directed  with 
rare  understanding  by  E.  H.  Griffith.  A tribute,  too,  must 
be  paid  to  the  artistic  values  lent  it  by  Nor’bert  Brodine’s  su- 
perb photography.  It  is  one  of  the  many  beautifully  done  bits 
that  make  Rebound  an  outstanding  production.  Horace  Jack- 
son  made  the  adaptation  from  a Donald  Ogden  Stewart  play. 
The  dialogue  throughout  fairly  scintillates,  being  rich  in  hu- 
mor, terse  and  intelligent.  Carroll  Clark,  the  art  director, 
contributed  some  highly  satisfactory  sets.  We  never  have  had 
a talkie  directed  more  capably,  nor  one  in  which  the  perform- 
ances were  more  creditable. 

For  downright  smartness  Rebound  is  matched  only  by 
Holiday,  also  directed  by  Ned  Griffith.  As  a comedy  Re- 
bound excels  Holiday,  consequently  there  is  more  diverting  en- 
tertainment in  the  new  picture  than  in  its  predecessor.  Re- 
bound has  more  audience  appeal  as  it  provokes  more  laughter. 
If  the  public  wants  its  screen  stories  told  in  dialogue,  if  this 
form  of  screen  entertainment  is  legitimate  and  fundamentally 


sound — if  it  has  any  hope  of  permanence — if  it  is  to  be  in- 
strumental in  restoring  prosperity  to  the  film  industry — then 
Rebound  will  remain  at  the  Carthay  Circle  theatre  longer 
than  Holiday  remained  there. 

y y Ip  the  Spectator's  contention  is  correct;  if  on  account 
of  their  fundamental  weakness  talkies  will  not  continue  to  en- 
tertain the  public — if  the  industry’s  persistence  in  making  them 
can  serve  only  to  add  to  its  financial  worries — then  Rebound's 
run  will  be  shorter  than  H oliday' s. 

Holiday  ran  at  the  Carthay  Circle  for  nine  weeks.  Rebound 
will  not  run  for  more  than  four  weeks.  I am  writing  this  two 
days  after  Rebound’s  opening,  although  it  will  not  reach  Spec- 
tator readers  until  the  four  weeks  are  just  about  up.  (Later — 
Rebound’s  run  was  three  weeks,  three  days.) 

Rebound  is  not  box-office.  It  is  an  almost  perfect  example 
of  a variety  of  entertainment  that  the  public  does  not  want,  a 
variety  it  endured  for  a time  on  account  of  its  novelty,  but 
which,  because  it  is  not  true  screen  art,  can  not  continue  to 
entertain  audiences  that  want  motion  pictures.  I say  this  even 
though  Rebound  delighted  me.  It  is  not  a motion  picture, 
and  its  only  weaknesses  are  the  results  of  its  attempts  to  be 
one.  The  charm  of  the  opening  sequence  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  whole  story  is  planted  in  conversations  that  take  place  at 
a breakfast  table.  The  members  of  a house-party  come  and 
go,  indulge  in  clever  and  witty  remarks,  and  all  the  time  break- 
fast goes  on. 

▼ y A SEQUENCE  of  this  sort  should  have  been  presented 
in  a manner  that  would  have  led  us  to  believe  that  the  break- 
fast was  the  most  important  feature  of  it.  If  an  effort  had 
been  made  to  persuade  us  that  the  coffee  was  more  important 
than  the  conversation,  we  would  have  thought  a great  deal 
more  of  the  conversation.  Audiences  will  enjoy  the  sequence 
because  they  are  not  trained  to  look  for  a display  of  high  in- 
telligence in  the  presentation  of  talkies ; they  would  enjoy  it 
much  more  if  its  treatment  had  revealed  a greater  understand- 
ing of  its  values.  Instead  of  the  dialogue  being  secondary  in 
importance  to  the  serious  business  of  having  breakfast,  it  is 
trotted  out  to  the  front  through  the  medium  of  a series  of 
close-ups  which  seem  to  say  “Just  listen  to  the  clever  things 
these  people  are  saying.”  Witty  lines  are  spoken  oy  charac- 
ters who  appear  to  be  concentrating  upon  making  them  witty. 
If  one  of  them  had  been  spoken  absently  by  a character  whose 
chief  thought  seemed  to  be  on  the  desirability  of  one  more 
lump  of  sugar  in  his  coffee,  it  would  have  sounded  much  more 
witty. 

Throughout  the  production  close-ups  are  resorted  to  con- 
stantly to  rob  the  film  of  pictorial  effectiveness  that  with  more 
intelligent  editing  would  have  been  retained.  Lines  always 
convey  their  own  meanings.  The  mission  of  the  camera  ;n  a 
talkie  is  to  present  the  effect  of  the  lines,  to  show  us  a char- 
acter’s reaction  to  what  is  said.  The  photographic  emphasis 
should  be  on  the  listener,  not  on  the  speaker.  In  Rebound 
almost  invariably  we  have  close-ups  of  the  speaker. 

▼ ▼ Both  Miss  Claire  and  Williams  give  magnificent  per- 
formances. Robert  Ames,  who  apparently  is  doomed  always 
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to  play  himself,  does  it  in  his  usual  competent  manner.  Merna 
Loy  is  a revelation  in  the  first  smart  role  I have  seen  her  play. 
I hope  she  is  presented  with  more  such  opportunities.  She  has 
the  ability,  personality  and  appearance. 

RKO-Pathe  has  reached  the  peak  of  its  ability  to  present 
talkies,  but  it  still  is  a long  way  from  doing  anything  to  relieve 
box-office  conditions.  It  is  going  to  have  rough  financial 
sledding  if  it  places  its  reliance  in  Holidays  and  Rebounds.  In 
Ann  Harding,  Constance  Bennett  and  Ina  Claire  it  has  three 
of  the  most  expensive  stars  in  pictures  and  it  is  going  to  lose 
a lot  of  money  on  them.  The  seriousness  of  its  situation  lies 
in  the  fact  that  these  talented  young  women  are  given  no  op- 
portunities to  learn  screen  acting.  They  appear  only  in  pho- 
tographed plays  which  are  diminishing  in  box-office  value  as 
their  quality  improves.  Charlie  Rogers  can’t  give  us  a better 
talkie  than  Rebound,  and  if  it  returns  its  production  cost, 
Pathe  may  consider  itself  lucky. 

Hiram  Brown  borrowed  six  million  dollars  to  keep  Radio 
going.  He’d  better  arrange  for  an  additional  sixty  million  if 
he  never  is  going  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  public  wants 
motion  pictures. 

Tarnished  Lady 

/~f~‘ 'HOSE  PRODUCERS  who  are  kind  enough  to  show  me 
their  pictures  in  projection  rooms  tell  me  that  I lose  some- 
thing when  I do  not  see  them  in  regular  theatres,  because 
when  I sit  by  myself  to  view  them  I do  not  get  the  benefit  of 
audience  reaction.  For  several  weeks  I did  not  view  pictures, 
and  many  that  I would  have  seen  in  projection  rooms  were 
released  before  I got  around  to  them.  One  of  them  was  The 
Tarnished  Lady.  The  criticisms  of  it  that  I had  read  treated 
it  very  harshly,  but  I wanted  to  see  Tallulah  Bankhead,  who, 
all  the  critics  agreed,  gave  a splendid  performance.  And 
when  it  came  to  one  of  the  beach  houses  I availed  myself  of 
the  opportunity  to  see  it. 

First  I was  treated  to  a newsreel  that  I had  seen  already. 
Then  considerable  footage  was  devoted  to  exploiting  the  at- 
tractions that  were  to  follow.  Next  came  two  Paramount 
shorts  that  were  fearful.  They  made  me  want  to  scream. 
And  by  the  time  the  feature  picture  started  I was  in  a defiant 
mood.  I already  had  listened  to  more  talk  than  I could 
stand  with  complacency. 

VV  The  FACT  THAT  Miss  Bankhead’s  performance  earned 
my  admiration  is  a tribute  to  its  excellence.  She  reminded  me 
in  turn  of  the  late  Jeanne  Eagels,  of  Greta  Garbo  and  of 
Marlene  Dietrich.  Her  features,  her  personality,  her  voice 
and  her  gestures  fascinated  me.  I do  not  know  what  her 
picture  program  is,  but  I predict  for  her  a brilliant  career  on 
the  screen  if  she  elects  to  try  it.  Clive  Brook  contributed  to 
Tarnished  Lady  another  of  his  highly  competent  perform- 
ances. He  and  Miss  Bankhead  appear  to  good  advantage 
in  each  other’s  company.  Osgood  Perkins  is  another  who  is 
to  be  credited  with  fine  work;  and  Phoebe  Foster  is  exceed- 
ingly effective  in  a rather  unsympathetic  part. 

The  story  of  the  Tarnished  Lady  is  just  about  as  good  as 
we  are  getting  nowadays  in  talkies,  and  much  better  than  the 


ordinary  run  of  talkies  that  we  used  to  get  in  silent  days. 
But  I can  understand  why  the  critics  did  not  like  the  picture. 
It  is  a good  talkie,  but  both  critics  and  the  public  have  tired 
of  talkies.  George  Cukor,  who  directed,  made  it  more  of  a 
talkie  than  there  was  any  necessity  for.  It  does  not  remotely 
resemble  a motion  picture,  being  nothing  but  a series  of  photo- 
graphed conversations.  In  itself  the  picture  is  worthy,  but 
it  is  just  another  one  of  the  productions  that  are  driving  the 
film  industry  into  bankruptcy.  It  has  to  its  credit  some  iso- 
lated examples  of  admirable  lighting,  and  gorgeous  photog- 
raphy, and  only  in  that  regard  did  it  differ  from  most  of  the 
talkies. 

It  is  a very  good  example  of  the  kind  of  pictures  that 
Paramount  must  stop  making  if  it  expects  to  meet  its  financial 
obligations. 

Smart  Money 

A New  York  dispatch  to  The  Hollywood  Reporler  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  stated  that  exhibitors  were  trying 
to  figure  out  why  Smarl  Money  was  proving  a success:  “Is 

it  the  gambling  element  or  is  it  still  the  combination  of  gang- 
sters, racketeers  and  underworld?”  asked  the  dispatch,  which 
I happened  to  read  just  after  I had  seen  the  picture.  I think 
I can  put  the  exhibitors  out  of  their  misery.  Smart  MoneiJ  is 
proving  to  be  a box-office  draw  because  the  story  is  told  very 
largely  by  the  camera.  Alfred  E.  Green,  who  directed,  was 
trained  in  the  silent  days  of  the  pictures,  and  he  knows  that 
the  camera  is  of  far  more  importance  even  to  a talkie  than  is 
the  dialogue.  He  gives  us  things  to  look  at,  things  that  have 
story  value.  Only  the  use  of  the  camera  as  the  story- 
telling medium  will  bring  prosperity  back  to  the  film  industry. 
If  producers  were  people  who  could  learn  anything,  they  could 
find  a valuable  lesson  in  this  Warner  production. 

Smart  Money  is  practically  a one-man  characteriza- 
tion. It  is  all  Edward  G.  Robinson,  and  he  handles  his  part 
admirably.  Robinson  is  a real  actor.  Always  behind  his 
work  you  know  there  is  an  active  brain.  I don’t  know  Robin- 
son, and  I have  seen  him  only  in  lowbrow  parts,  but  his  vari- 
ous performances  have  convinced  me  that  he  is  a man  of  keen 
intelligence,  and  one  who  regards  his  calling  as  an  intellec- 
tual pursuit  that  yields  returns  to  the  extent  that  the  intellect 
is  enlisted  as  an  aid  to  his  work.  In  the  hands  of  such  a 
capable  director  as  Green,  he  appears  to  his  best  advantage. 
We  do  not  get  the  impression  that  he  is  an  actor  strutting 
through  his  part.  Green  also  is  responsible  for  excellent  per- 
formances by  all  the  members  of  his  cast. 

▼ V If  YOU  ARE  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Spectator  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  you  already  have  read  this  sentence 
in  an  article  in  this  issue  which  carries  the  heading,  What 
Price  Art?:  “The  success  of  a picture  does  not  depend  as 

much  upon  the  excellence  of  the  story  as  it  does  upon  the 
quality  of  the  craftsmanship  revealed  in  the  mastery  of  all 
the  elements  of  which  the  creation  is  composed.”  I wrote 
that  before  I saw  Smart  Money,  which  I now  can  point  to  as 
illustrating  exactly  what  I meant.  On  the  whole  the  story  is 
absurd.  Of  the  eight  or  ten  items  upon  which  I base  this 
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indictment  I will  point  out  two.  Robinson  runs  a gambling 
resort  in  which  hundreds  of  people  stake  their  money  nightly, 
yet  the  district  attorney  informs  us  that  for  six  months  he  has 
been  trying  to  get  into  the  place.  And  then,  when  he  finally 
does  procure  a key  by  violating  his  oath  of  office,  his  men 
raid  the  place  and  break  in  from  the  outside.  Just  what  pre- 
vented him  smashing  the  windows  a long  time  before  is  not 
made  plain. 

The  second  item:  All  pictures  must  show  that  crime  does 
not  pay.  Robinson  runs  the  public  gambling  joint,  conse- 
quently he  is  a criminal.  Just  before  the  fade-out  we  see 
him  going  to  jail  for  manslaughter,  as  a man  he  knocked  out 
struck  his  head  against  something  and  died.  The  moral  of  the 
picture,  therefore,  is  that  if  you  become  a gambler,  you  will 
make  a lot  of  money,  but  ultimately  you  will  go  to  jail  for 
manslaughter. 

And  still  Smart  Money  is  a rattling,  good  picture,  fast- 
moving  entertainment  that  I enjoyed  all  the  way  through,  even 
though  I was  aware  of  the  absurdities  of  the  story.  The  pic- 
ture is  drawing  big  audiences  purely  because  of  the  intelligent 
treatment  accorded  it  by  Green  in  his  direction.  Under  the 
direction  of  one  of  these  gentlemen  whom  Hollywood  has 
brought  from  the  stage,  Smart  Money  would  be  merely  an- 
other talkie  that  would  attract  no  attention.  In  the  hands  of 
a thoroughly  trained  motion  picture  director,  it  is  composed 
largely  of  real  motion  picture  technic,  the  one  thing  that  the 
public  always  is  willing  to  buy. 

Women  Love  Once 

HERE  IS  a Paramount  picture  that  will  do  little  towards 
dispersing  the  gloom  of  the  box-office,  even  though  it 
contains  splendid  performances  by  Paul  Lukas,  Eleanor 
Boardman,  Juliette  Compton  and  Geoffrey  Kerr,  and  beauti- 
ful photography  by  Karl  Struss.  Edward  Goodman  directed. 

I am  not  familiar  with  Goodman’s  background,  but  what  I 
saw  on  the  screen  convinces  me  that  he  is  from  the  stage. 
This  will  explain  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  dialogue  is  spoken 
with  stage  artificiality,  and  that  throughout  we  have  the  im- 
pression that  we  are  looking  at  actors  going  through  parts, 
instead  of  attaining  an  illusion  of  real  people,  as  we  do  when 
we’re  looking  at  a picture  directed  with  regard  for  screen 
fundamentals.  Stage  direction  also  is  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  Women  Love  Once  is  just  another  talkie,  just  another 
example  of  the  kind  of  screen  entertainment  that  the  public 
already  has  demonstrated  most  emphatically  that  it  no  longer 
wants. 

Women  Love  Once  is  a psychological  drama  in  which  the 
psychology  is  not  developed.  It  is  taken  for  granted.  In  the 
opening  sequence  Lukas  is  shown  as  a home-loving,  steady- 
going, companionable  husband  with  an  undeveloped  flair  for 
art.  He  goes  to  Paris  and  studies  for  one  year.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  comes  home  with  free-living  ideas  that  would 
take  a normal  man  at  least  twenty  years  to  accumulate.  In 
this  one  brief  year  Lukas  becomes  an  entirely  different  person, 
an  impossible  transformation  in  the  man  who  is  planted  in  the 
opening  sequence,  and  in  any  event  one  that  would  require 
many  years  to  develop. 


▼ v All  THE  SITUATIONS  are  mechanical.  We  have  one 
of  those  crazy  scenes  in  which  a woman,  supposedly  in  her 
right  mind,  runs  frantically  through  the  streets  without  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  anyone ; and  then  one  of  those  fearfully 
distressing  scenes  in  which  a little  girl  is  run  over  by  an  auto- 
mobile, both  of  which  are  entirely  unnecessary.  I don’t  know 
how  the  picture  will  appeal  to  others,  but  it  failed  totally  to 
awaken  my  sympathy  for  any  of  the  characters.  I was  indif- 
ferent to  both  their  joys  and  their  sorrows. 

Paramount  gave  the  picture  its  usual  superb  production,  and 
in  several  places  there  are  examples  of  expert  rutting,  fitting 
scenes  together  to  expedite  the  action,  but  these  merits  do  not 
compensate  for  the  artificiality  of  the  whole  thing.  The  work 
of  Lukas  is  superb,  and  I never  saw  Eleanor  Boardman  give 
a finer  performance  on  the  screen.  In  this  picture  I saw 
Geoffrey  Kerr  for  the  first  time,  and  he  impressed  me  as 
being  a most  capable  actor. 

Up  for  Murder 

WILL  SOMEONE  on  the  Universal  lot  kindly  tell  me  what 
happened  to  Monta  Bell’s  fine  newspaper  story  out  of 
which  such  a gripping  silent  picture  was  made?  I dropped 
into  a neighborhood  house  the  other  night  to  see  something 
that  was  called  Up  For  Murder,  and  in  which  Lew  Ayres 
was  starred.  I found  that  both  the  story  and  the  direction 
were  attributed  to  Bell,  and  when  the  first  scene  showed  print- 
ing presses  at  work  I anticipated  a treat,  for  I knew  that  the 
story  was  good  and  I consider  Bell  to  be  one  of  the  best 
directors  in  the  business.  When  I found  that  things  were  hap- 
pening that  did  not  fit  into  my  memory  of  what  had  happened 
in  the  silent  version,  I recalled  that  Bell  left  for  the  East  as 
soon  as  shooting  had  been  completed,  and  that  various  reports 
had  seeped  out  of  the  studio  that  several  people  were  doctor- 
ing his  picture. 

This  satisfied  me  that  Bell  was  not  to  blame  for  the  fact 
that  Up  For  Murder  is  dull  and  uninteresting.  In  the  orig- 
inal story  the  character  of  the  boy,  around  whom  all  the  events 
revolve,  was  drawn  with  care,  and  the  psychology  of  the  part 
developed  in  a capable  manner.  Apparently  the  doctoring 
process  removed  all  trace  of  these  merits  from  the  version  I 
saw.  I have  no  quarrel  with  the  manner  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual scenes  were  directed,  and  throughout  there  are  many 
indications  of  Bell’s  skill  as  a director,  but  the  picture  on  the 
whole  was  a disappointment,  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  not  enough  Bell  in  it. 

T T ▼ 

And,  to  Conclude  — 

The  National  Council  on  Freedom  From  Censorship 
writes  me  a letter  asking  if  it  could  count  on  my  interest 
and  support.  I find  on  the  board  of  directors  names  of  some 
friends  of  mine.  For  instance.  Bob  Sherwood  is  one  of  them, 
as  are  also  Rupert  Hughes,  H.  L.  Mencken  and  my  very  good 
friend  Stewart  Edward  White.  And  still  the  council  can’t 
count  on  my  interest  and  support.  I am  not  against  censorship 
in  the  abstract  any  more  than  I am  for  it  in  the  abstract. 
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And  I will  not  become  identified  with  any  organization  which 
opposes  all  censorship  simply  because  it  is  censorship.  Until 
motion  picture  producers  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  decency  is 
the  only  marketable  product  that  always  will  yield  a profit,  I 
think  pictures  should  be  censored.  However,  I will  give  the 
council  this  much  of  a break:  I defy  Bob  Sherwood  to  point 
out  in  his  part  of  the  Spectator  just  why  I should  support  this 
organization.  In  my  part  of  the  paper  I’ll  discuss  what  he 
says. 

v v Here  IS  something  from  John  Drinkwater’s  biography 
of  Carl  Laemmle  that  I recommend  to  the  close  attention  of 
those  who  control  the  production  of  motion  pictures:  “The 

impresarios  of  the  entertainment  world  often  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  have  their  fingers  on  what  they  call  the  pulse 
of  public  taste.  The  conceit  has  cost  them  an  infinite  loss  of 
pence  and,  when  they  have  had  it,  of  self-respect.  No  man 
has  ever  done  anything  worth  doing  in  the  show  business  by 
setting  himself  to  give  the  public  what  he  supposes  it  to  want; 
many  have  made  some  reputation  and  money  by  giving  it  some- 
thing in  which,  according  to  their  taste  whatever  it  might  be, 
they  themselves  believed.” 

▼ v One  THING  that  producers  should  get  into  their  heads  is 
that  they  can  not  blame  directors  for  the  many  box-office  fail- 
ures that  are  being  turned  out.  Motion  pictures  can  not  be 
made  from  the  kind  of  scripts  the  directors  are  being  handed 
now.  Only  talkies  are  possible,  and  the  public  wants  motion 
pictures,  not  talkies.  The  best  talkies  being  turned  out  now 
are  the  work  of  directors  who  always  made  box-office  successes 
in  the  silent  days.  Their  talkies  are  not  box-office  successes 
because  they  are  being  forced  to  turn  out  a brand  of  screen 
entertainment  that  outrages  the  fundamental  laws  of  screen  art. 

v ▼ In  AN  INTERVIEW  in  the  Film  Daily  Carl  Laemmle  Jr. 
suggests,  as  a means  of  bolstering  box-office  business,  that  some 
of  the  former  successful  pictures  should  be  revived.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  experiment  now  with  some  of  the  outstanding 
silent  pictures.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  public  is  about 
ready  to  accept  silent  pictures  again.  It  would  be  cheaper  to 
try  it  with  an  old  one  than  to  go  to  the  expense  of  making  a 
new  one.  I suppose  that  each  of  us  can  recall  a dozen  pleas- 
ant memories  of  the  silent  days  that  he  would  like  to  see 
again. 

This  FROM  the  Film  Daily : “‘Trying  to  shock  the 

public  has  lost  its  value  as  a dramatic  accessory,’  says  A1 
DeMond,  associate  producer.  ‘There  has  been  so  much 
frankness  and  revelation,  particularly  in  books  and  newspa- 
pers, that  the  people  are  now  almost  shock-proof  and  are  re- 
sponding more  to  intrinsic  merit.’  ” In  other  words,  pictures 
should  be  decent,  not  because  they  shouldn’t  shock  the  public, 
but  because  they  can’t. 

▼ ▼ While  MY  car  was  parked  the  other  day  someone  lifted 
from  it  an  Ediphone  cylinder  crowded  with  dictation,  whose 
ultimate  destination  was  Spectator  patrons.  I don’t  mind  so 
much  the  loss  of  a cylinder,  but  I hate  to  have  the  world  de- 
prived of  the  priceless  literature  that  was  recorded  upon  its 


waxed  surface.  And  I can’t  remember  what  the  stuff  was 
about,  although  I have  a distinct  impression  that  it  was  good. 

I think  it  was  a criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  producers 
make  pictures. 

^ ^ SEPARATED  MY  radio  set  from  the  aerial  in  the  house 
which  we  left  to  take  up  our  residence  at  the  beach;  set  it  up 
at  the  beach,  got  a strange  station  and  waited  for  announce- 
ment. Had  no  aerial,  and  darned  if  the  station  wasn’t  KENR, 
Chicago.  Most  surprising.  In  case  you’re  interested,  the  set 
is  a General  Electric  Midget,  a tidy,  little  contrivance  that  you 
can  place  in  your  car  and  make  it  work  anywhere  you  can  plug 
in  on  an  electric  light  service. 

^ ▼ When  WE  knock  around  together.  Bob  Sherwood  and  I 
have  some  stirring  arguments.  Not  always  about  pictures. 
Frequently  we  go  highbrow.  For  instance,  on  the  United 
Artists  lot  we  had  an  argument  about  the  thing  that  Doug 
Fairbanks  goes  into  after  he’s  had  his  daily  sun-bath.  Bob 
argued  that  it  was  the  smallest  swimming  pool  in  Hollywood. 
I maintained  that  it  was  the  largest  bath  tub.  Doug  remained 
neutral. 

v ^ It  SURELY  can’t  be  true,  but  at  all  events  the  papers 
report  that  the  RKO-Radio  people  have  sent  two  scouts  to 
Europe  to  see  the  latest  plays  and  read  the  latest  books.  The 
RKO  and  Pathe’  studios  own  enough  stories  now  to  keep  them 
busy  making  pictures  for  the  next  ten  years.  They  don’t 
need  people  with  spy-glasses  roaming  around  Europe.  They 
need  people  with  brains  roaming  around  their  studios. 

▼ ▼ Some  TIME  I’m  going  to  see  a Fox  Movietone  newsreel 
that  does  not  include  a tiresome  speech  on  some  abstract  sub- 
ject in  which  the  average  picture  audience  is  in  no  way  in- 
terested. And  when  I see  it.  I’m  going  to  astonish  the  audience 
by  rising  from  my  seat  and  giving  three  hearty  cheers. 

▼ ▼ A PAPER  chides  Metro  because  Lawrence  Tibbett  came 
here  to  make  a picture  and  found  that  there  was  no  story  for 
him.  This  is  unfair  to  Metro.  It  was  only  two  years  ago, 
when  it  signed  the  contract  with  him,  that  it  knew  it  was 
going  to  make  a Tibbett  picture  this  summer.  Give  it  time. 

▼ v I AM  AFRAID  to  go  to  a theatre  showing  a Wheeler- 
Woolsey  comedy.  I wrote  the  story  for  one  of  their  pictures, 
and  I’m  afraid  I might  find  its  mangled  remains  upon  the 
screen. 

▼ v AMONG  the  notable  social  affairs  last  week  was  a lunch- 
eon tendered  by  Mr.  Samuel  Goldwyn  to  all  the  people  in 
pictures  who  can  get  along  with  him.  Covers  were  laid  for 
two. 

V v Mr.  P.  G.  WoDEHOUSE  did  some  work  last  week. 
Drs.  Clifford  Loos  and  Donald  Ross,  who  are  in  attendance, 
state  that  Mr.  Wodehouse  has  an  excellent  chance  for  re- 
covery. 

▼ ▼ It  IS  REPORTED  that  Charlie  Ray  is  returning  to  pic- 
tures. He  is  one  of  the  finest  actors  who  ever  stood  in  front 
of  a camera. 

▼ ▼ It  SEEMS  to  me  that  it  would  be  astonishingly  easy  for 
us  to  get  along  without  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr. 
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Hollywood  s Lost  Enthusiasm 

and  Its  Other  Laments  By  R.  E.  Sherwood 


When  I made  my  first  pilgrimage  to  the  movie  Mecca, 
’way  back  in  the  pioneer  days  of  1922,  the  cinema 
industry  was  admittedly  in  its  infancy.  It  was  wearing 
long  curls  and  rompers  and  rolling  its  hoop  across  the  face 
of  civilization.  It  was  a bright,  precocious  child,  full  of 
pranks  and  of  hooey,  and  regarded  as  an  unmitigated  pest 
by  its  elders  among  the  arts. 

During  the  intervening  years,  the  cinema  has  emerged 
from  its  protracted  infancy  and  rushed  headlong  through  its 
adolescence  into  a semblance  of  maturity. 

One  may  reasonably  argue  that  the  change  has  been  all 
for  the  better,  that  the  screen  has  profited  by  the  accession 
of  age  and  experience.  But  the  more  I look  about  me,  the 
mere  I hear  of  Hollywood’s  studied  cynicisms,  the  more  in- 
clined I am  to  lament  the  loss  of  exuberant  youth. 

For  with  that  youth  went  something  that  constituted  Holly- 
wood’s greatest  charm — namely,  enthusiasm.  The  film  folk 
may  have  thought  and  talked  childish  nonsense  in  the  old 
days,  but  it  was  nonsense  on  a grand,  magnificent,  inspiring 
scale.  It  was  Stupendous,  Colossal,  Lavish! 

▼ ▼ The  blight  of  Wall  Street  had  not  then  descended  upon 
the  extravagant  industry.  Cecil  B.  deMille  was  staging 
orgies  that  were  orgies,  and  there  were  no  sour-visaged  effi- 
ciency experts  around  to  check  up  on  the  costs.  “Shoot  the 
works,  boys  and  girls!  Let  the  red  ink  flow  freely!  We 
may  have  to  pay  for  this  to-morrow,  but  to-morrow  will 
never  come!”  Such  were  the  popular  cries  in  that  happy 
era  before  Western  Electric,  the  Chase  National  Bank,  the 
R.  C.  A.  and  Dillon-Read  had  muscled  in  on  the  celluloid 
racket. 

Every  director,  every  star,  announced  confidentially  to  any- 
one who  happened  to  ask  that  his  or  her  next  picture  was 
going  to  be  the  Supreme  Triumph  of  History — and  believed 
it,  what’s  more. 

Bunk?  Of  course  it  was  bunk.  But  it  was  gorgeous,  ex- 
citing, stimulating! 

And  Now  What? 

▼ ▼ Whenever  you  ask  one  of  Hollywood’s  bored  denizens 
how  the  new  picture  is  shaping  up,  he  replies,  “Oh — it’s 
just  another  louse,”  or  “We’re  hoping  for  an  even  bigger 
flop  than  we  had  last  time.” 

Perhaps  this  is  a lot  more  honest,  and  therefore  more 
admirable,  than  the  old  way — but  it  certainly  doesn’t  give 
us  press  correspondents  much  cheerful  material  to  ship  home 
to  the  pleasure-loving  fans. 

The  main  trouble  is  that  Hollywood  has  been  converted 
from  a wild,  hilarious,  gold-drunk  frontier  town  into  a mere 
out-post  of  Broadway.  It  has  sacrificed  its  innocence  for 
a mess  of  pseudo-sophistication.  It  has  learned  to  ask 
itself  that  deadliest  of  all  questions,  “What  of  it?”  and  it 
has  discovered  (as  Broadway  did)  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  answer. 


This  development  should  be  intensely  gratifying  to  a critic 
who  has  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  task  of  de- 
flating the  cinema’s  ego.  But  I find  it  otherwise.  For  Holly- 
wood was  much  funnier,  and  much  better  copy,  in  the  gaudy, 
deMillian  days  of  its  infancy. 

Rebound 

▼ ▼ The  wise-acres  tell  me  that  Rebound  is  doing  what 
they  elegantly  term  a “nose-dive”  in  theatres  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  its  star,  Miss  Ina  Claire,  will  probably 
bounce  right  back  to  the  New  York  stage  whence  she  came. 

Probably  they’re  right.  I saw  the  picture  during  its  un- 
impressive run  at  the  Carthay  Circle,  and  although  I enjoyed 
it  immensely,  I could  imagine  that  it  might  prove  to  lack 
the  necessary  punch  (whatever  that  may  be.)  It  was  too 
consistently  intelligent  in  writing,  direction  and  acting  to  be 
widely  popular. 

But  as  for  Miss  Claire!  If  she  isn’t  the  comedienne  su- 
preme, then  I don’t  know  even  that  much  French.  Her  per- 
formance is  one  of  infinite,  exquisite  grace.  She  strikes 
at  each  point  with  unerring  sureness,  and  never  with  an  ex- 
cess of  vehemence.  She  is  dexterous  and  restrained  in  her 
development  of  the  emotional  overtones.  To  sum  up:  Miss 
Claire  is  elegant,  even  though  she  does  wear  singularly  un- 
becoming clothes. 

▼ ▼ If  Ina  Claire  should  fade  from  the  screen,  there  would 
be  no  excuse  for  her  admirers  to  complain  that  she  has 
been  misused.  She  has,  in  fact,  been  given  the  best  of  the 
breaks.  The  Royal  Family  of  Broadway  and  Rebound 
yielded  her  two  glorious  parts  and  plenty  of  expert  co-oper- 
ation, and  only  an  appalling  incapacity  for  appreciation  in 
the  public  could  account  for  failure  in  either  case. 

With  Tallulah  Bankhead,  however,  it  is  different.  This 
remarkably  interesting  actress  has  yet  to  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  that  she  deserves.  Her  Tarnished  Lady  was  a 
sad  attempt  to  capture  on  the  screen  the  heavy  essence  of 
Park  Avenue.  It  was  a story  that,  for  some  reason,  was 
beaten  before  it  started. 

What  the  heavy-lidded  Miss  Bankhead  needs  is  some- 
thing vibrantly  alive,  gay,  sparkling — something  with  the 
quality  of  Noel  Coward’s  Fallen  Angels  or  Private  Lives. 
(Do  I hear  Mr.  Lasky  asking,  “What  for  instance?”  If  so, 
I choose  to  ignore  the  interruption.)  Her  new  picture  is 
called,  I believe,  My  Sin,  which  sounds  none  too  promising. 

Nausea  Note 

▼ ▼ California  is  a notoriously  healthy  state,  and  I know 
that  I should  be  in  the  best  of  physical  trim  out  here  were 
it  not  for  various  things  about  the  place  which  tend  to  make 
me  sick. 

I am  alluding  particularly  to  the  trade  names  on  sign- 
boards all  over  the  lot.  Whenever  I see  an  announcement  of 
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Enna  Jettick  Shoes,  I have  to  think  hard  about  other  mat- 
ters in  order  to  ward  off  nausea.  Nor  do  I feel  any  too 
well  about  that  brand  of  milk  which  is  recommended  for 
Adohr-able  Babies. 

On  Santa  Monica  Boulevard  is  the  little  champion  of  them 
all.  It  is  a woman’s  dress  emporium,  and  it  is  called  Ye 
Smack’y  Shoppe. 

Now  really,  Mr.  Beaton,  just  what  does  this  mean?  Why 
the  apostrophe? 

Some  day,  I’m  going  to  borrow  Neely  Vanderbilt’s  gat, 
and  after  I have  duly  loaded  it,  I shall  enter  Ye  Smack’ y 
Shoppe  and  demand  an  explanation.  And  if  they  can’t  tell 
me  how  they  ever  happened  on  such  a name,  or  even  if  they 
can  tell  me,  I shall  see  red  and  start  shooting. 

It  is  just  this  sort  of  thing  that  arouses  the  killer  instinct 
in  the  timidest  men. 

Grim  Warning 

▼ ▼ In  the  Last  Issue  of  the  Hollywood  Spectator  was 
quoted  a statement  by  David  Sarnoff,  the  radio  tycoon  (cf. 
Time,  any  issue).  Everyone  in  the  motion  picture  industry, 
and  by  that  I mean  everyone,  should  pay  the  strictest  heed  to 
what  Mr.  Sarnoff  has  had  to  say  on  the  subject  of  television. 

It  is  the  handwriting  on  the  wall — the  grim  warning  that 
another  mighty  empire  is  about  to  arise  from  the  ashes. 

Astonishingly  few  people  have  the  faintest  notion  of  what 
television  will  mean.  It  is  generally  regarded  with  apathy 
as  another  gadget  on  the  radio  which  will  enable  us  to  see 
the  droll  muggings  of  Amos  and  Andy,  the  simpering  smiles 
of  Uncle  Wiggly  (who  tells  the  bed-time  stories)  and  the  sour 
visage  of  Simeon  Fess  as  he  sounds  the  key-note  at  the  next 
Republican  convention.  Beyond  that  unalluring  conception 
the  average  imagination  declines  to  go. 

The  main  facts  about  television,  which  are  generally 
ignored,  are  these: 

It  will  convert  millions  of  sitting  rooms  into  motion  picture 
theatres,  and  all  the  broadcasting  studios  into  projection 
booths. 

It  will  bring  the  latest  feature  pictures  to  the  public  by 
courtesy  of  the  same  benevolent  advertisers  who  now  clutter 
up  the  free  air  with  selling  talk. 

As  Bugs  Baer  has  said,  we  will  have  covered  wagons  in 
the  dining  room,  big  parades  in  the  bedroom  and  strangers 
may  kiss  on  the  back  porch. 

Television  will  cause  the  closing  of  a staggering  number  of 
motion  picture  theatres,  and  thus  necessitate  the  demobiliza- 
tion of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  exquisitely  trained 
ushers. 

It  will  complete  the  process  that  was  started  when  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  first  invaded  Hollywood:  the 
reduction  of  the  once-potent  film  industry  to  the  humble 
estate  of  a subsidiary. 

So  I earnestly  advise  one  and  all  in  Hollywood  to  grab 
while  the  grabbing  is  good.  In  a year  or  so  from  now,  the 
gravy  is  going  to  be  a whole  lot  thinner. 

▼ ▼ While  Discussing  Television,  I have  heard  picture 
people  say:  “They  won’t  be  able  to  get  pictures  for  broadcast- 
ing over  the  air  on  their  advertising  programs,  because  wre 
won’t  sell.” 

Such  optimists  are  due  to  learn  that  they’ll  have  to  sell  or 
starve.  The  magnates  behind  the  Radio  Corporation  didn’t 
buy  F.B.O.,  Pathe  and  Keith  Orpheum  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  their  capital  and  power  to  an  entertainment  medium 
which  was  ostensibly  in  competition  with  their  own.  They 
embarked  upon  the  manufacture  of  motion  pictures  because 
they  knew  that  eventually  they’d  need  them  in  their  business. 


▼ ▼ The  Phrase,  “The  urge  to  congregate,”  is  frequently 
used  by  those  who  underestimate  the  menace  of  television. 
They  say  that  no  matter  how  luscious  the  entertainment  pro- 
vided in  homes,  people  will  still  want  to  escape  from  the 
hearth-side  and  join  the  mobs  in  theatres. 

Perhaps  this  “urge  to  congregate”  is  still  strong  in  the 
rural  districts,  where  loneliness  prevails.  But  it  is  a thing 
of  the  past  in  the  congested  cities,  where  people  are  so  op- 
pressed by  mobs  during  the  working  hours  that,  when  even- 
ing comes,  they  seek  relief  for  their  bruised  shoulders.  They 
like  company,  to  be  sure,  but  they  don’t  want  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  breathing  space. 

Certainly,  the  famous  “urge  to  congregate”  is  not  now 
powerful  enough  to  drive  crowds  into  film  theatres  where 
poor  pictures  are  being  shown,  nor  into  churches  where  dull 
sermons  are  being  given. 

If  a new  production  like  Cimarron  were  being  broad- 
cast, and  paid  for  by  the  manufacturers  of  Lucky  Strikes  or 
Listerine,  so  that  the  fans  could  see  it  without  trouble  or 
expense,  do  you  suppose  that  the  “urge  to  congregate”  would 
compel  them  to  ignore  it  and  spend  their  evening  by  prefer- 
ence at  a theatre  where  The  Vice  Squad  might  be  on  view? 

▼ ▼ Of  Course,  no  one  who  is  outside  the  innermost  shrines 
of  radio  can  tell  just  how  soon  television  will  become  an  ac- 
complished commercial  fact.  But  my  guess  is  that  it  won’t 
be  long. 

For  years,  the  big  electrical  barons  have  been  soft-pedal- 
ling this  subject,  for  they  believed  that  the  sale  of  radio  sets 
would  fall  off  terrifically  if  the  public  got  the  idea  that  tele- 
vision is  imminent;  shrewd  citizens  would  not  care  to  buy 
devices  which  were  bound  to  become  obsolete  within  a short 
time. 

That  condition,  however,  has  changed — due  to  the  fact  that 
the  sale  of  radio  sets  has  fallen  off  anyway.  The  broadcast- 
ers have  to  produce  a startling  novelty  to  revive  their  de- 
pleted trade — and  television  is  it. 

Now  that  gentlemen  of  the  importance  of  Mr.  Sarnoff  are 
beginning  to  admit  it,  you  can  watch  for  the  appearance  of 
huge  displays  in  the  back  pages  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 

▼ ▼ When  Millions  of  television  sets  are  in  operation  in 
homes  throughout  the  land,  the  movie  industry  will  undergo 
a reorganization  as  complete  as  Russia’s. 

Those  producers  who  are  smart  enough  will  make  fat  sums 
of  money  out  of  the  new  order,  for  national  advertisers  will 
pay  heavily  for  good  films  just  as  they  now  pay  heavily  for 
such  attractions  as  Will  Rogers,  Maurice  Chevalier  and  Floyd 
Gibbons. 

The  theatre  owners,  however,  are  going  to  find  themselves 
with  tons  of  useless  concrete,  marble  and  red  brocade  on  their 
hands.  The  day  of  the  gaudy  film  palace  is  about  to  end. 

On  the  other  hand,  theatres  which  present  flesh  and 
blood  entertainment  will  begin  to  fill  up  again.  The  public  will 
be  glutted  with  talking  shadows  on  screens  in  the  home,  and 
whenever  the  urge  to  congregate  does  exert  itself,  they  will 
want  to  go  someplace  where  they  can  see  and  hear  the  real 
thing,  rather  than  mechanical  counterfeits  of  the  real  thing. 

▼ ▼ I Made  the  Same  Remarks  about  television  in  an  article 
in  Scribner’s  Magazine  over  two  years  ago.  They  were  then 
greeted  with  jeers,  and  there  will  probably  be  a few  more 
hoots  even  now.  The  big  boys  of  the  movie  business  never  have 
been  able  to  look  beyond  their  own  noses;  and  although  (in 
most  cases)  that  does  permit  them  a fairly  long  range,  it 
causes  them  to  develop  an  astigmatism  which  is  liable  to 
prove  fatal. 


(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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Producers  and 

Dumb  Audiences  By  Dalton  Trumbo 


So  far  AS  I am  able  to  discern,  the  greatest  curse  of  show 
people  is  their  contempt  for  audience  intelligence.  Aided 
by  those  indefatigable  fellows,  the  psychologists  and  statisti- 
cians, they  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  public  is 
dumb.  They  freely  quote  audience  mental  ages  as  varying 
from  eight  to  twelve  years.  And  they  scream  with  anguish 
when  acts  and  pictures  designed  to  delight  such  adolescent 
minds  fail  to  produce  at  the  box-office. 

It  would  be  a poor  showman  indeed  who  would  address  his 
audience  in  terms  such  as,  “The  management  realizes  that 
the  ensuing  performance  is  very  highbrow.  It  is  because  you 
stand  in  need  of  cultural  elevation  that  we  produce  it.”  Yet 
an  organization  that  would  shun  such  announcements  does 
not  hesitate  to  produce  entertainment  which  fairly  shouts, 
“You  are  a bunch  of  dumb  bunnies,  and  although  God  knows 
the  stuff  we  are  showing  you  is  lousy  enough,  it  is  the  only 
thing  you  are  mentally  able  to  appreciate.” 

▼ ▼ Just  where  the  rumor  of  audience  dumbness  originated, 
or  how  it  luxuriated  to  its  present  marvelous  state,  is  beyond 
the  range  of  a modest  observer.  With  rare  and  therefore 
outstanding  exceptions,  great  art  has  been  popular  art. 
Particularly  in  our  present  day  is  the  judgment  of  critical 
minds  sustained  by  popular  choice.  The  financial  and  artistic 
successes  of  a Shaw,  a Merejkowski,  an  Elie  Faure,  a Haupt- 
man,  an  Undset,  and  in  our  Babbitish  America  of  such  per- 
sons as  Dreiser,  Cabell,  Lewis,  Frost,  Millay,  Hemingway, 
Nathan,  Mencken — such  successes  demonstrate  that  more 
than  anything  else  the  public  demands  intelligence  and  ori- 
ginality. The  financial  and  social  standing  of  artists  from 
Greece  to  the  present  day  proves  the  fallacy  of  a current  be- 
lief that  nothing  genuinely  fine  is  appreciated.  After  they 
have  entered  their  productive  years  artists  usually  have  a 
delightful  and  easy  existence — providing,  of  course,  that  they 
are  really  artists. 

If  the  public  is  so  dumb  that  it  requires  only  pap  and  oat- 
meal for  intellectual  fare,  how  is  it  that  Seventh  Heaven, 
All  Quiet,  The  Millionaire,  Skippy  and  a dozen  others  have 
received  such  tremendous  box-office  approval?  Among  the 
finest  artistic  offerings  of  the  screen  in  recent  years,  they  are 
also  its  outstanding  successes.  And  the  public  did  not  wit- 
ness them  because  of  critical  praise.  The  public  is  fairly 
immune  to  critical  opinion.  It  paid  its  money  to  the  box- 
office  at  advanced  prices  because  the  pictures  were  fine,  in- 
telligent, and  in  some  way  or  other  approaching  art.  Art 
for  art’s  sake  is  a decadent  and  horrible  affair;  but  art  for 
public  entertainment — and  all  great  art  by  its  very  nature 
is  just  that — will  follow  its  ageless  practice  and  make  money. 

Statistics— A Protest 

▼ ▼ The  pages  of  this  magazine  are  possibly  inappropriate 
for  the  piffling  protest  I am  about  to  utter.  If  there  were 
any  other  method  by  which  I could  relieve  my  feelings,  I most 
certainly  would  employ  it.  But  there  are  times  in  the  life  of 
every  man — does  that  sound  like  a Theatre  Guild  play  in  the 


second  act?— when  he  discovers  that  he  must  unburden  him- 
self, not  to  his  mother  or  wife  or  sweetheart,  but  to  the  world 
in  general.  That  is  why  a scribbler  is  such  a lucky  fellow. 
He  can  air  his  tastes  and  distastes,  and  be  quite  callous  to 
the  general  nausea  they  arouse. 

I am  troubled  profoundly  by  statistics.  Wherever  I go  I 
am  confronted  with  graphs,  charts  and  facts.  To  be  unable 
to  give  the  diameter  of  a human  hair  or  to  call  out  the  num- 
ber of  apes  in  Tennessee  has  come  to  be  a major  sin,  sympto- 
matic of  incompetence  and  general  inanity.  People  I knew 
and  loved  have  become  walking  encyclopediae.  They  inform 
me  that  a kiss — God  forbid  such  indiscretion !— shortens  my 
life  two  and  one-half  minutes,  that  there  are  684,958  eels  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  for  every  man  who  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  a three  club  bid  there  are  nine  and  seven-eighths  men 
who  will  draw  to  an  inside  straight  and  be  disappointed  if 
they  don’t  make. 

▼ ▼ If  I state  with  the  reasonable  conviction  of  an  ignorant 
man  that  humans  do  not  grow  horns,  I am  confronted  by  the 
triumphant  Mr.  Ripley  with  a Mongolian  who  has  not  only 
nurtured  a tusk  fourteen  inches  long,  but  who  has  also  used 
it  to  gore  three  critics  and  a gentleman.  People  whom  I al- 
ways thought  quite  ordinary  amuse  themselves  of  an  evening 
by  asking  each  other  atrocious  questions,  and  I have  paid  so 
little  attention  to  the  accumulation  of  facts  that  I face  social 
ostracism.  If  I retire  in  desperation  to  the  sanctity  of  my 
room,  the  newspapers  leap  at  me  with  a daily  series  of  ques- 
tions, ghastly  in  content  and  idiotic  in  value,  with  the  in- 
formation that  if  I can’t  answer  correctly  at  least  seven  I 
may  as  well  take  gas. 

With  all  this  a constantly  increasing  positiveness  has  taken 
possession  of  my  compatriots  and  colleagues.  The  weirdest 
theories  are  quoted  with  solemn  faith.  On  Hollywood  Boule- 
vard people  mysteriously  count  the  letters  in  their  names, 
divide  the  sum  by  the  day  of  the  week,  add  the  date  of  their 
birthday,  and  thereby  discover  whether  or  not  they  will  get 
by  the  gateman  in  the  morning.  And  they  do  it  as  seriously 
as  an  English  scientist  declaring  that  the  universe  is  con- 
stantly creating  itself,  or  an  American  scientist  maintaining 
that  it  is  in  the  midst  of  fatal  degeneration. 

▼ ▼ In  this  whirlpool  of  factual  prolixity  I am  a lost  and 
tortured  soul.  I retire  at  night  blushing  to  think  of  what 
the  psychologists  at  the  Harvard  Business  School  may  have 
discovered  about  me  during  the  course  of  the  day,  and  I arise 
in  the  morning  prepared  not  at  all  to  be  surprised  if  the 
graduate  school  of  John  Hopkins  has  isolated  the  human  soul 
during  my  slumbers,  nudged  it  familiarly,  made  it  leap  about 
like  a ballet  dancer  and  diagrammed  its  reflexes. 

All  of  this,  I grant,  can  not  be  termed  statistics.  But  sta- 
tistics is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is  the  germ 
from  which  the  cult  of  facts  is  sprung,  and  when  facts  run 
rampant,  imagination  is  likely  to  shrivel  and  die.  Witness 
in  Hollywood  the  success  of  the  statisticians  and  compare  it 
with  the  work  being  turned  out  as  box-office  sugar.  The 
statistics  are  perfect,  but  the  pictures — ah,  my  friends.  . . . 
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For  three  days  running  I have  noticed  an  old  man  leaning 
against  the  building  not  far  from  the  Spectator  offices.  He 
is  a horrid  fellow  with  an  expression  of  asthmatic  melancholy 
and  a glance  that  is  nasty  and  prying.  He  appears  to  be 
looking  for  something,  and  until  this  moment  I have  been 
unable  to  fathom  the  object  of  his  search.  Now  I know.  The 
man  is  compiling  statistics! 

Sweetness  and  Light 

▼ V Comes  to  my  desk  a righteous  publication  from  London 
called  The  Methodist  Times.  It  is  as  sweet  as  a faded  rose, 
and  as  depressing.  The  movies,  says  this  journal  of  uplift, 
are  in  a terrible  mess,  in  consequence  of  which  the  establish- 
ment of  vigilance  committees  is  urged,  in  order  that  the  good 
people  of  the  empire  may  be  saved  for  Wesley.  On  page  two 
of  the  publication  under  the  snappy  and  alliterative  title  of 
Sin  and  the  Cinema,  a wild-eyed  reverend,  whose  name  is 
Dr.  Percy  Dearmer,  gives  us  his  views  on  the  situation.  The 
amazing  nobility  of  his  ideas  and  the  Christian  love  ex- 
pressed in  them  are  worthy  of  reprint. 

“Such  humanity  as  these  films  depict,”  says  the  reverend 
gentleman,  “would  not  be  worth  saving,  could  have  no  fu- 
ture, might  as  well  be  destroyed  as  the  failure  of  Creation, 
the  only  quite  ignoble  thing  alive  on  the  earth.”  There  is  a 
great  deal  more  by  this  holy  fellow,  and  he  concludes  with  a 
horrified  account  of  the  rebuff  of  a deputation  seeking  stricter 
censorship  at  the  hands  of  Home  Secretary  Clynes.  The  lat- 
ter gentleman  stated  that  he  considered  it  the  duty  of  par- 
ents, not  the  state,  to  guide  the  cinema  attendance  of  their 
children.  So  disgusting  an  attitude  throws  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Dearmer  into  a fit  and  provides  excellent  reading. 

Salvation  in  Sheffield 

▼ V Those  who  consider  that  the  United  States  is  in  a hor- 
rible condition  at  the  hands  of  uplifters  and  reformers, 
should  find  comfort  in  the  case  of  British  censorship,  recent- 
ly brought  to  a head  at  a meeting  of  the  redoubtable  Shef- 
field city  council.  Warner  Brothers’  Outward  Bound  was 
banned  by  the  British  Board  of  Film  Censorship  because  the 
picture  deals  with  the  after-life.  The  censors  over  there  feel 
that  only  those  churches  known  to  possess  architecturally 
perfect  diagrams  of  heaven  should  be  permitted  to  deal  in 
such  shadowy  matters. 

But  when  the  film  was  billed  in  the  noble  city  of  Sheffield 
the  local  government  displayed  alarming  tendencies  to  allow 
the  picture  to  show.  Whereupon  Alderman  Frank  Thraves, 
chairman  of  the  local  Watch  Society,  precipitated  a fight, 
and  although  To-day’s  Cinema  gives  a serious  recital  of  this 
epic  of  the  censors,  I found  it  quite  funny. 

▼ V Councillor  H.  Morris  moved  that  the  picture  be  shown. 
His  chief  reason  was  that  the  neighboring  town  of  Barnsley 
had  shown  the  film,  and  had  billed  it  as  “the  film  banned  in 
Sheffield.”  Mr.  Morris  intimated  that  this  action  placed 
Sheffield  in  a decidedly  sniffish  position,  and  he  didn’t  like  it 
a bit.  He  also  commented  sourly  on  “Yankee  rubbish.” 

Councillor  Mrs.  Longden  said  that  she  hated  awfully  to  go 
against  the  B.  B.  F.  C.,  and  Alderman  A.  Barton,  in  heated 
opposition,  declared  that  people  should  be  free  to  view  what- 
ever films  they  wished.  This  novel  idea  Alderman  J.  G. 
Graves  found  quite  loathsome.  He  stirred  his  audience  with 
accounts  of  sex  pictures,  and  emphasized  that  these  passion- 
teasers  were  exhibited  to  people  who  sat  “in  the  dark”  while 
viewing  them. 

▼ ▼ Alderman  E.  G.  Rowlinson  wished  to  heaven  that  the 
government  would  take  over  such  nasty  business  bag  and 


baggage,  and  leave  the  Sheffield  City  Council  to  consider 
more  serious  matters.  As  things  were  becoming  really  hot 
Alderman  A.  Smith  came  forth  with  a bomb  shell.  The  city 
council,  thought  Alderman  Smith,  could  hardly  ban  a film 
which  it  had  not  seen.  After  a few  ticklish  questions  Mr. 
Thraves  of  the  Watch  Society  manfully  admitted  that  he  was 
among  those  who  had  not  witnessed  the  production  he  sought 
to  ban.  In  the  end  Outward  Bound  was  given  a clean  bill. 
Thus  was  a great  crisis  met  in  the  ancient  town  of  Sheffield, 
and  thus  was  civic  righteousness  vindicated. 

Pictures  at  U.  S.  C. 

▼ ▼ From  the  University  of  Southern  California  comes  the 
announcement  that  a course  in  the  making  of  motion  pictures 
is  now  under  way  at  the  Metropolitan  College  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Boris  V.  Morkovin,  who  is  a member  of  the 
advisory  council  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Study  of 
Social  Values  in  Motion  Pictures. 

Some  two  years  ago  the  University  announced  its  courses 
in  screen  writing,  acting,  and  cinematography.  Since  that 
time  it  appears  that  the  project  has  languished,  although 
The  Academy  is  presumed  to  have  it  under  a protective 
wing.  I have  browsed  around  the  University  from  time  to 
time,  and  during  the  last  year  have  made  several  efforts  to 
obtain  an  announcement  of  the  course.  At  its  inception  a 
rather  complete  catalogue  was  issued,  but  it  is  now  out  of 
print,  and  no  others  have  been  supplied. 

I think  that  many  students  who  were  attracted  by  the 
glowing  possibilities  of  a course  sponsored  by  The  Academy 
are  due  for  a sorry  time  of  it.  One  can  inquire  at  the  regis- 
trar’s office,  from  practically  any  faculty  member  and  among 
the  students  without  result.  No  one  knows  anything  about 
it.  The  Bureau  of  Appointments,  so  far  as  I know,  has  only 
the  slenderest  contact  with  studios,  and  the  whole  project 
seems  disorganized  and  nebulous. 

About  My  Dog 

▼ V Mr.  Beaton  has  given  me  permission  amounting  almost 
to  a command  to  disagree  with  him  whenever  I feel  that  I 
have  good  cause.  I rarely  will  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tradict him  with  such  finality  as  at  present.  In  a previous 
issue  of  the  Spectator  he  mentions  my  Airedale  pup  and  his 
desire  to  make  its  acquaintance.  It  is  no  Airedale  at  all,  and 
although  it  weighs  only  nine  pounds,  it  is  not  a pup.  My  dog 
is  a toy  Boston  bull. 

I tried  to  straighten  out  the  matter  with  Mr.  Beaton  at  the 
time  we  were  discussing  dogs,  but  he  was  somewhat  per- 
turbed because  I sat  on  a tiny  yellow  kitten  that  had  curled 
up  on  the  most  comfortable  chair  in  his  library.  Under  these 
distressing  circumstances  I can  understand  that  his  slip  on 
the  breed  of  my  pup  is  not  without  excuse.  Nor  must  this 
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mild  correction  be  taken  as  a slap  at  Airedales.  I think  they 
are  very  nice  dogs.  They  are,  of  course,  large,  boisterous 
and  flea  fanciers  par  excellence.  They  have  not,  I think,  a 
Boston’s  aristocratic  outlook  upon  life.  Most  Airedales  are 
rather  ragamuffin  fellows  with  sorrowful  eyes  and  a hanker- 
ing for  garbage  cans.  But  I like  them,  and  upon  thinking 
it  over,  I may  buy  one,  not  only  as  company  for  the  Boston, 
but  also  to  sustain  Mr.  Beaton’s  reputation  for  veracity. 

We  Take  a Walk 

T T It  was  one  of  those  immoderately  hot  afternoons  we 
have  been  having  lately.  Acting  upon  an  impulse  we  left  the 
car  and  took  a short  walk  through  winding  streets.  The 
streets  followed  the  course  of  the  least  resistance  among  the 
foothills,  and  were  lined  with  fences,  flowers  and  unpainted 
shacks.  Mexican  children — hundreds  of  them,  I think — 
swarmed  in  the  sunshine,  and  each  one  had  a dog.  They 
watched  us — the  children  and  the  dogs — with  wide  solemn 
eyes.  The  principal  street  lay  through  a little  valley,  and  we 
could  look  toward  the  surrounding  hills  and  see  back-yard 
fences  in  a state  of  crazy  disrepair  making  zig-zag  diagrams 
on  the  slopes.  A goat  tethered  to  a gatepost  was  butting  an 
inquisitive  dog.  Some  of  the  roofs  were  repaired  with  beaten 
tin  cans  that  caught  the  sunlight  in  golden  stains.  An  air  of 
genial  disenchantment  hung  over  the  street. 

“People  live  in  places  like  this  because  they  don’t  know  any 
better,”  said  my  companion.  He  glanced  at  me  and  then 
looked  at  the  scene  before  him.  An  expression  of  doubt 
played  about  his  eyes.  “Or  perhaps  because  they  know  too 
much,”  he  added  softly.  The  children  and  dogs  stared  at  us 
and  the  sun  scorched  us  and  for  a moment  or  two  we  both  felt 
a little  foolish. 

Trumbo  Reviews 

▼ ▼ The  sole  obligation  imposed  upon  me  by  Mr.  Beaton  at 
the  time  we  discussed  motion  picture  reviews  was  that  I 
speak  truthfully,  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  logically. 
Aside  from  this  agreeable  condition  I am  unrestrained.  In 
my  reports  I shall  have  no  thought,  even  though  I were  able 
to  accomplish  the  task,  of  saving  the  industry,  or  of  reform- 
ing it.  My  opinions  shall  be  merely  those  of  a middling  in- 
telligent person  who  probably  represents  a number  of  mil- 
lions of  middling  intelligent  persons  with  box-office  money  in 
their  pockets. 

Heretofore  I have  discriminated  in  my  theatre  attendance, 
seeing  only  such  pictures  as  were  recommended  by  responsi- 
ble reviewers  and  friends  whose  judgment  I respected.  Thus 
I have  seen  the  better  showings.  From  this  time  forward  I 
shall  view  the  mill  run  product.  If  I find  it  fairly  poor— as 
I frankly  anticipate — it  will  be  only  because  the  mill  run  of 
everything  from  novels  and  plays  to  smoking  tobacco  is 
generally  poor. 

I take  over  the  work  with  the  strong  conviction  that  the 
motion  picture  is  an  art  distinct  from  all  other  arts,  and  in- 
ferior in  potentialities  to  none  of  them.  Moreover,  I believe 
that  good  art  is  good  business,  and  have  gathered  enough 
material  on  the  matter  to  substantiate  the  conclusion  to  my 
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own  satisfaction.  I have  prejudices,  and  despite  my  pre- 
cautions they  will  occasionally  slip  into  view.  For  them  I 
can  only  ask  to  be  pardoned.  It  is  natural  that  I should 
desire  to  make  friends  for  the  Spectator,  and  incidentally  for 
myself,  and  only  decent  that  I should  hope  to  make  them 
without  resorting  to  any  type  of  critical  prostitution. 

Very  Tame 

W LAUGHING  SINNERS  is  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s  idea 
of  regeneration,  with  a dash  of  sin,  a pinch  of  entertainment, 
and  an  abundance  of  improbable  situations.  We  are  asked 
to  believe  that  Joan  Crawford,  a cabaret  girl,  after  sleeping 
two  years  with  her  traveling  salesman  sweetheart,  Neil 
Hamilton,  really  believes  that  the  gentleman  is  going  to 
marry  her.  After  he  has  shied  from  the  altar  and  profitably 
married  someone  else,  we  are  forced  to  witness  Miss  Craw- 
ford’s spiritual  seduction  at  the  hands  of  Clark  Gable,  a Sal- 
vation Army  worker,  and  eventually  her  complete  redemp- 
tion in  the  midst  of  children  and  sunshine,  her  talented 
limbs  swathed  in  the  dark  skirts  of  a street  singing  tambour- 
ine shaker. 

Holding  no  grudge  for  the  Army,  still  I question  the  feasi- 
bility of  bringing  it  or  any  other  existing  organization  onto 
the  screen.  There  is  always  an  odor  of  propaganda  about 
such  a proceeding,  and  in  Laughing  Sinners  there  is  also  a 
sermon  or  two.  The  picture  will  add  nothing  to  the  repu- 
tations of  Miss  Crawford  and  Neil  Hamilton.  It  may  even 
hurt  them. 

V V Clark  Gable,  whom  I remember  with  pleasure  for  his 
work  in  The  Secret  Six,  is  handicapped  as  the  Salvation 
Army  officer.  Guy  Kibbee  furnishes  the  most  enjoyable  per- 
formance of  the  show,  and  Marjorie  Rambeau  is  competent 
in  her  hard-boiled  role.  The  dialogue  is  as  smooth,  as  obvi- 
ously timed  and  as  torrential  as  a phonograph  disc.  The 


S we  climb  the  hill  of 
prosperity  may  we 
never  meet  an  old 
friend  coming  down. 
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actors  seemed  to  rush  through  their  lines  to  hold  the  picture 
within  a decent  footage. 

Harry  Beaumont  directs  capably  enough  and  with  thorough 
realism.  I have  roamed  about  such  drab  hotels  as  Cedric 
Gibbons  gives  us.  I have  listened  to  wise  cracks  in  the  lobby, 
gazed  a little  squeamishly  at  the  horrible  furniture,  and  des- 
cended into  the  cemented  basements  where  knights  of  the 
road  display  their  wares  on  bare  board  shelves.  The  stuff 
is  authentic  and  thoroughly  unattractive. 


Instead  of  being  amused  at  the  picture  I was  embarrassed. 
Not  for  myself,  but  for  Winnie  Lightner,  who  should  go  back 
to  the  stage.  And  for  Olsen  and  Johnson.  And  for  the 
writers  who  adapted  it.  And  for  the  poor  director  who  was 
handed  the  thing  and  told  to  do  his  darndest.  And  for  some- 
body out  at  Warner  Brothers  who  recently  sank  four  mil- 
lions of  his  private  fortune  into  the  company  in  order  to 
Permit  it  to  turn  out  more  pictures  like  Gold-Dust  Gertie. 


Sparkling 

▼ ▼ INDISCREET  marks  the  arrival  of  Gloria  Swanson  in  a 
role  which  is  admirably  suited  to  her  capabilities.  The  opus 
by  De  Sylva,  Brown  and  Henderson  and  Leo  McCarey  is 
deft,  light  and  utterly  without  serious  intent.  Those  three 
intolerable  insults  rampant  on  the  screen  at  present — moony 
philosophy,  obscene  remarks  and  idiotic  comedy — are  com- 
pletely absent. 

A smooth  cast  smoothly  directed  by  Leo  McCarey  sur- 
rounds the  star.  Monroe  Owsley  is  sufficiently  snaky  in  his 
mildly  villainous  role  of  faithless  sweetheart  to  Miss  Swan- 
son and  later  to  her  sister,  Barbara  Kent.  Parenthetically 
Miss  Kent  is  charming  and  almost  steals  a few  scenes  for 
herself.  Ben  Lyon  as  the  impulsive  and  broad-minded  nov- 
elist furnishes  a lot  of  comedy  with  Gloria  and  ends  by  mar- 
rying her.  Arthur  Lake  is  the  excessively  juvenile  suitor 
for  Barbara  Kent’s  hand,  and  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I do  not 
blame  the  lady  for  almost  ditching  him  in  favor  of  Owsley. 
The  boy  is  too  calfish  even  for  comedy.  Young  men  of  his 
age  drink  their  liquor  straight  and  murmur  adolescent  soph- 
istries anent  love,  women  and  Havelock  Ellis,  instead  of 
writhing  in  perpetual  self-consciousness. 

An  unostentatiously  effective  musical  score  added  to  the 
picture.  I must  confess,  to  the  credit  of  A1  Newman,  that  I 
was  not  conscious  of  the  exact  moments  it  began  and  left  off. 
Come  to  Me,  the  charming  little  song  which  the  picture  intro- 
duces, is  used  as  an  integral  part  of  the  plot,  and  instead  of 
being  superfluous  becomes,  almost  essential.  It  is  a perfect 
bit  for  Miss  Swanson’s  colorful  voice.  This  United  Artists 
production  is  a clever,  sprightly  affair  which  succeeds  beau- 
tifully in  its  object  of  being  entertaining  over  nothing  at  all. 


Low  Down  and  Dull 

▼ V GOLD-DUST  GERTIE  brings  us  Winnie  Lightner  and 
those  two  horrible  clowns,  Olsen  and  Johnson,  in  a photo- 
graphed burlesque  of  the  vintage  of  1905.  This  melancholy 
affair,  posing  as  comedy  and  directed  by  Lloyd  Bacon,  has 
only  the  excellent  work  of  Claude  Gillingwater  to  save  it 
from  being  horrible  beyond  endurance. 

In  view  of  the  recent  clamor  among  writers  for  screen 
credits,  it  might  be  appropriate  to  mention  that  the  screen 
play  is  by  William  K.  Wells  and  Ray  Enright,  and  that  the 
dialogue  comes  from  Arthur  Caesar.  Vulgarity  runs  ram- 
pant. Nothing  is  left  to  the  imagination.  Senseless  dirt  is 
heaped  all  over  the  place  in  an  effort  to  save  the  picture,  and 
the  whole  show  ends  on  the  brink  of  the  latrine. 

▼ ▼ Winnie  Lightner,  having  married,  divorced  and  col- 
lected alimony  from  Olsen,  Johnson  and  George  Byron,  cap- 
tures Gillingwater  as  a fourth  husband.  The  latter  is  still 
chartering  yachts,  although  he  manufactures  bathing  suits 
which  do  not  expose  the  feminine  form.  But  that  is  merely 
an  incidental  discrepancy.  Mr.  Olsen  and  Mr.  Johnson,  fol- 
lowing their  legitimate  experience,  point  for  laughs,  and 
when  they  do  not  get  them — as  frequently  they  do  not — the 
silent  period  designed  to  let  the  laugh  die  away  is  as  grue- 
some as  a morgue. 


Appealing 

▼ ▼ 7 TAKE  THIS  WOMAN,  based  on  the  novel  by  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart,  is  by  no  means  a masterpiece  and  does 
not  pretend  to  be  one.  It  is,  I think,  something  more  impor- 
tant than  a masterpiece  in  these  sad  days.  It  is  a good 
average  film,  the  sort  that  will  do  a good  average  business 
and  send  the  audiences  home  feeling  mildly  contented,  which 
is  to  say  that  it  contains  pictorial  emotion  and  action  instead 
of  audible  philosophy,  and  that  the  dialogue  is  not  only  sen- 
sibly written,  but  also  sensibly  restrained. 

Carole  Lombard  falls  in  love  with  the  rancher,  Gary 
Cooper,  marries  him,  escapes  from  him,  and  quite  naturally 
capitulates  in  the  end,  deserting  wealth  for  a Wyoming 
ranch.  Of  course  the  thing  is  impossibly  conceived,  but  it  is 
pleasant  stuff  about  which  to  meditate.  If  Miss  Lombard 
had  played  her  character  to  a realistic  climax  there  would 
have  been  present  all  the  current  laudations  to  honeymoons 
in  a Cadillac,  bed-time  prayers  to  six  per  cent  interest,  and 
cradle  songs  to  a new  fur  coat. 

▼ ▼ The  adaptation  by  Vincent  Lawrence  and  the  direction 
by  Marion  Gering  and  Slavko  Vorkapich  are  impressive. 


Welford  Beaton  says: 

Frank  McCoy  makes  his  dining  room  gaily  beautiful  with 
the  flowers  he  loves,  and  people  flock  to  his  Inn  because 
they,  too,  love  gorgeous  blooms  in  generous  profusion." 

Frank  J.  McCoy,  Manager 
SANTA  MARIA  INN 
SANTA  MARIA,  CALIFORNIA 

It's  always  Blossom  Time  at  the  Santa  Maria  Inn. 
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There  are  almost  completely  silent  scenes,  and  the  quantity 
of  dialogue  is  more  limited  than  the  usual  run.  It  sounds 
amazingly  as  though  the  characters  are  really  talking  with 
each  other,  discussing  problems,  thinking  as  they  speak. 
Amazing,  I say,  because  we  are  accustomed  to  facile,  tem- 
pestuous, glib  speeches  on  the  screen — and  speeches  is  the 
only  word  to  describe  them.  The  usual  harsh  assault  on  the 
ears  is  completely  absent. 

Helen  Ware,  Charles  Trowbridge  and  Lester  Vail  are 
eminently  satisfactory  as  relatives  and  fiance  of  Miss  Lom- 
bard, and  Paramount  may  compliment  itself  for  having  pro- 
duced a genuine  and  entertaining  picture. 


Also  a Smart  Picture 

VW  SMART  MONEY  will  doubtless  throw  Warner  Brothers 
into  ecstasies  of  joy  because  it  forces  a reluctant  apology 
for  the  nasty  remarks  made  about  Gold-Dust  Gertie.  A duck- 
ling and  a swan  from  the  same  setting  may  seem  a little 
unreasonable,  but  both  pictures  were  hatched  at  the  Bur- 
bank lot. 

Here  is  an  entertaining  picture,  remarkable  if  for  nothing 
else  because  it  deals  with  the  underworld  without  firing  a 
single  gun.  There  are  no  tough  mugs  slouching  around 
darkened  corners.  Almost  there  is  a killing  at  a poker 
game,  but  it  is  nicely  avoided,  and  the  accidental  death  of 
James  Cagney  in  the  final  sequence  adds  a genuine  touch 
of  tragedy  to  a story  which  has  plenty  of  comedy,  enough 
suspense  and  a splendid  plot. 

▼ ▼ Edward  G.  Robinson  captures  the  sympathy  of  the  audi- 
ence as  a small-town  gambler  in  the  city,  and  I wished  him 
more  success  in  his  shady  ventures  than  I did  Clark  Gable  in 
his  conversion  of  Joan  Crawford  in  Laughing  Sinners.  Which 
may  prove  that  I have  a mind  with  criminal  tendencies,  or 
that  Robinson’s  part  was  more  adapted  to  audience  sympa- 
thy. At  any  rate  a picture  dealing  with  crooked  gamblers 
and  their  scorn  of  the  district  attorney  left  me  with  a more 
pleasant  feeling  than  a story  of  religious  reform. 

The  picture,  as  an  underworld  story,  comes  a little  late  in 
the  day.  The  underworld  theme  is  passing,  but  if  Smart 
Money  had  been  produced  six  months  ago  it  would  have 
attracted  considerably  more  attention  than  it  will  in  the 
present  fade-out  of  film  gangland.  Alfred  E.  Green  directed, 
and  Robinson  and  James  Cagney  were  the  rest  of  the  show. 
Evalyn  Knapp,  Ralf  Harolde  and  Noel  Francis  furnished  the 
support. 


Another  Play 

V V TOO  YOUNG  TO  MARRY.  The  title  of  Martin  Flavin’s 
play,  Broken  Dishes,  evidently  didn’t  have  enough  sex  appeal 
for  First  National,  so  it  was  changed  and  now  bears  no 
relation  to  the  picture.  This  is  an  old  Hollywood  trick,  and 
one  of  the  reasons,  I suppose,  for  so  many  smashing  box- 
office  hits.  And  another  trick  just  as  old  is  cheating  an  old, 
experienced  actor  such  as  O.  P.  Heggie  out  of  the  star  billing 
he  deserves,  and  handing  the  publicity  to  the  lovers.  Grant 
Withers  and  Loretta  Young  have  very  minor  parts,  and  the 
show  belongs  entirely  to  Heggie,  Emma  Dunn  and  Richard 
Tucker.  Mr.  Withers  is  unimpressive,  and  Miss  Young  con- 
tents herself  with  being  beautiful,  which  is  about  all  the  part 
allows.  She  does  this  expertly.  It  is  a matter  of  comment, 
I think,  that  however  clever  they  may  be,  the  newer  crop 
of  leading  ladies  have  few  beauties  among  them. 

It  has  become  my  custom  in  the  past  few  weeks  to  look 
first  among  the  credits  for  the  play  from  which  the  picture 
is  adapted.  They  are  all  plays,  and  unfortunately  plays  are 
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a great  deal  like  pictures — they  are  not  all  good.  But  Mar- 
tin Flavin’s,  which  was  showing  legitimately  at  the  Pasadena 
Playhouse  during  the  local  run  of  the  picture,  is  a refreshing 
and  excellent  affair,  with  considerable  tragedy  packed  into 
its  homely  ar.d  often  funny  lines.  Francis  Edwards  Faragoh 
does  the  screen  adaptation  of  this  story  of  a frustrated 
woman  and  her  intimidation  of  a gentle  husband. 

▼ ▼ However  much  I enjoyed  it — and  I really  did — it  was 
impossible  to  forget  for  one  moment  that  it  was  a play.  The 
sequence  wherein  O.  P.  Heggie,  longing  to  attend  a lodge 
meeting,  walks  through  the  house  hesitating  frequently  as  he 
considers  his  problem,  could  have  been  much  more  effective 
if  he  had  not  given  voice  to  his  thought  at  each  halt.  People 
simply  don’t  talk  to  themselves  as  much  as  pictures  would 
have  us  believe.  Heggie  would  have  had  a chance  at  some 
excellent  pantomime,  and  therefore  at  the  highest  form  of 
dramatic  art,  if  fewer  words  had  issued  from  his  lips. 

Mervin  LeRoy  directs  and  manages  to  give  a completely 
honest  interpretation  of  the  small  town  and  small  lives  of 
the  characters.  The  settings  are  genuine,  even  to  the  old- 
fashior.ed  bath-room.  Too  Young  to  Marry  is  an  enjoyable 
picture.  The  pity  is  that  it  misses  so  many  chances  to  be 
better. 

F reshman  Betrayed ! 

▼ ▼ CONFESSIONS  OF  A CO-ED  is  better  than  its  title, 
and  its  profundity  is  such  that  one  doesn’t  have  to  think  too 
hard  wh’le  viewing  it.  Sometime  ago  I swore  an  oath  never 
to  attend  a picture  in  the  title  of  which  were  contained  the 
words  confession,  sin,  flesh  or  lady.  That  was  before  I be- 
came a reviewer. 

The  characters  of  this  picture,  founded  upon  the  diary  of 
an  anonymous  sorority  girl — awful  thought — display  the  re- 
actions of  normal  human  animals,  which  is  something  unu- 
sual for  the  collegiates.  There  are  no  persecuted  freshmen, 
football  games  or  rallies.  The  sets  are  a little  to  elaborate 
for  realism,  and  the  girls  too  pretty.  The  handsomest  girls 
do  not  reach  college.  Matrimony,  the  stage  and  the  five-and- 
ten  snaps  them  up  rather  early.  But  these  are  really  minor 
objections. 

▼ V Sex  has  invaded  college,  and  although  it  leaves  the  in- 

nocent freshman  girl  enceinte,  it  at  least  presents  her  as 
an  intelligent  creature.  The  problem  is  delicately  handled 
and  I welcome  it.  The  sex  theme  in  college  pictures  may  be 
defended  upon  three  propositions:  (1)  it  is  the  principal 

consideration  of  all  co-eds  and  eddies,  (2)  it  is  immensely 
preferable  to  the  miasmatic  imbecilities  which  previously 
have  been  paraded  through  campus  productions,  and  (3)  in 
this  particular  instance  it  is  handled  without  necking  parties, 
booze  celebrations  or  dirty  jokes. 

Sylvia  Sidney  is  charming  in  the  principal  role,  but  with 
her  name  she  could  not  be  otherwise.  It  has  been  dealt  with 
in  prose,  poetry  and  ballad  for  so  long  that  its  very  syllables 
connote  loveliness.  Phillips  Holmes  playing  opposite  Miss 
Sidney  handles  a difficult  part.  He  does  some  rather  nasty 
things  to  the  little  girl,  and  it  requires  skill  for  him  to 
retain  the  audience  sympathy.  Norman  Foster  and  Claudia 
Dell  are  satisfactory  and  the  direction  by  Dudley  Murphy 
and  David  Burton  keeps  the  picture  flowing  smoothly. 

Sophisticated  Love 

▼ ▼ REBOUND.  When  an  intelligently  done  picture  such  as 
this  one  leaves  a moderately  sophisticated  audience  as  luke- 
warm as  Miss  Claire’s  starring  vehicle,  one  only  can  conclude 
that  it  wasn’t  a picture  at  all.  I listened  rather  closely  for 


audience  comment,  and  not  once  did  I hear  the  word  “pic- 
ture” mentioned.  There  was  much  buzzing  about  plays,  play- 
wrights and  clever  lines.  That  and  nothing  more. 

Despite  the  brilliant  work  of  Miss  Claire  and  the  out- 
standingly fine  performance  of  Robert  Williams,  credit  for 
Rebound  whether  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  belongs  chiefly  to 
Donald  Ogden  Stewart,  who  wrote  the  play,  and  to  Horace 
Jackson,  who  arranged  the  adaptation.  Under  the  hand  of 
Edward  H.  Griffith  the  story  unfolds  smoothly,  and  with 
such  finished  performers  as  Robert  Ames  and  Hedda  Hop- 
per, supported  by  Myrna  Loy,  Hale  Hamilton,  Walter  Walker 
and  Leigh  Allen,  a dull  evening  is  out  of  the  question. 

▼ ▼ It  is  one  of  those  ultra  modern  affairs  calculated  to 
enrage  persons  who  take  their  social  reformation  seriously. 
It  deals  with  gay  people  who  drink  cocktails,  go  to  Paris  and 
devote  their  spare  time  to  the  acquisition  of  poise,  noncha- 
lance and  moderately  clever  speech.  A girl  marries  for  love, 
finds  herself  losing  her  husband,  and  wins  him  back  intelli- 
gently and  not  too  dramatically.  Thus  the  cleverly  unim- 
portant story. 

The  picture  sparkles  with  wit  of  a sort  that  is  compara- 
tively rare.  The  photography  is  beautiful.  As  talkies  run, 
it  may  be  a great  picture,  for  it  has  both  finish  and  intelli- 
gence to  recommend  it.  Viewing  it  as  a play,  I enjoyed  it 
immensely.  But  even  though  the  George  Jean  Nathans 
bellow  from  now  until  the  end  of  time  (which  they  will),  it 
is  a fairly  safe  bet  that  it  would  have  required  three  times 
the  directorial  brains  and  acting  ability  to  have  made  Rebound 
as  a motion  picture. 

Not  a Gigolo 

▼ ▼ JUST  A GIGOLO  is  a rather  dubious  comedy  which  will 
please  William  Haines’  admirers  because  he  turns  out  to  be 
an  English  peer,  and  no  gigolo  at  all.  Surprise!  Surprise! 
And  he  wins  a lovely  bride  in  the  person  of  Irene  Purcell. 
And  I went  home  too  happy  for  words  at  the  goodness  of  life 
and  the  excellent  fortune  of  the  two  idle  aristocrats  who 
finally  discovered  the  potency  of  Cupid. 

The  story  is  founded  upon  the  rather  flimsy  moral  expedi- 
ent of  a gentleman  in  masquerade  who  tries  to  seduce  the 
girl  he  is  to  marry  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  her 
virtue.  Granting  that  this  is  the  thing  to  do,  Haines  does  it 
rather  well.  There  are  many  improbable  situations,  and  for 
one  I found  the  thing  somewhat  a strain  upon  my  credulity. 
Miss  Purcell  was  a delight,  although  her  anger  was  a trifle 
too  snappy  to  be  convincing.  And  I suggest  also  that  Bill 
Haines  is  a little  ridiculous  when  sweet  and  sugared  lines 
are  put  into  his  mouth. 

V V The  writing  staff  for  Gigolo  reads  like  a list  of  those 
present  at  a Notre  Dame  football  titanic.  First  come  Alex- 
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ander  Engel  and  Alfred  Grunwald,  who  wrote  the  play 
Dancing  Partner.  Next  in  line  are  Frederic  Hatton  and 
Fanny  Hatton,  who  obligingly  put  the  thing  in  English.  The 
rear  guard  is  composed  of  Hans  Kraly,  Richard  Schayer 
and  Claudine  West,  who  adapted  it  to  the  screen  and  re- 
vamped the  dialogue.  With  such  a battery  of  literateurs  one 
might  expect  something  better.  Jack  Conway  directed,  and 
C.  Aubrey  Smith  did  the  typical  British  lord  rather  well. 
Charlotte  Granville  was  the  conventional  old  lady  gone 
slightly  modern.  M-G-M  should  really  do  something  about 
such  affairs. 

Royal  Bust 

▼ ▼ COMMAND  PERFORMANCE  has  everything  that  has 
gone  into  pictures  of  royalty  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Some- 
one who  is  fairly  well  posted  tells  me  that  the  backers  of 
Tiffany  are  losing  much  cash  each  year,  and  if  there  are 
many  more  such  tawdry  affairs  as  Command  Performance, 
their  red  ink  bill  is  going  to  mount  higher. 

The  show  might  have  been  saved  if  Producer  Samuel 
Zierler  and  Director  Walter  Lang,  together  with  James 
Cruze,  had  looked  over  the  script  with  an  eye  to  plausibility. 
It  is,  of  course,  another  adapted  play,  the  original  having 
been  written  by  C.  Stafford  Dickens.  It  is  over-acted  and 
over-serious.  It  might  have  made  good  slapstick,  or  with 
cleverer  lines,  fair  satire.  But  as  a drama  it  is  exceedingly 
flat. 

▼ ▼ Neil  Hamilton  plays  the  dual  role  of  a prince  and  a 
young  actor  who,  enmeshed  in  political  intrigue,  is  forced 
to  woo  Princess  Una  Merkel  in  order  that  the  glorious  nation 
of  Serblandt  may  be  saved  from  war.  I think  Hamilton 
plays  the  part  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  but  the  ancient 
devices  of  the  court  play  hamper  his  style.  Miss  Merkel  was 
a disappointment.  I haven’t  seen  her  other  pictures,  but  I 
have  noticed  considerable  favorable  comment  on  her  ability. 
Perhaps  I should  reserve  judgment  in  view  of  the  sorry 
nature  of  her  vehicle.  Her  voice  is  much  too  adolescent  in 
Command  Performance  and  the  air  of  innocence  which  she 
exudes  is  a bit  alarming.  Also  I wish  the  photographers 
would  watch  her  close-ups  in  the  future. 

I hope  that  so  long  as  I live  I never  again  witness  the 
intrigues  of  two  mythical  kingdoms.  But  if  someone  should 
come  along  with  a story  set  in  the  courts  of  Berlin  or  Vienna 
preceding  or  during  the  war,  and  if  the  historical  figures 
should  be  authentically  presented  along  with  the  fictional,  I 
think  I would  swoon  for  joy.  In  other  words,  I want  some- 
thing that  I can  believe,  particularly  if  it  is  to  be  treated 
as  seriously  as  Command  Performance. 

Inconsistency 

▼ ▼ As  I glance  back  over  these  reviews,  I am  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  I am  not  quite  consistent.  For  example  I 
speak  more  favorably  of  I Take  This  Woman,  Smart  Money 
and  Indiscreet  than  of  Rebound.  And  Confessions  of  a Co- 
Ed,  while  better  than  I Take  This  Woman,  is  not  spoken  of 
as  highly  as  the  latter. 

But  I have  acquired  a habit  of  accepting  the  viewpoint  of 
a creator  before  passing  judgment  on  his  creation.  I can 
not  criticize  a watermelon  because  it  is  not  a cantaloupe, 
however  much  I may  adore  cantaloupes.  I must  judge  wat- 
ermelon as  watermelon.  If  a picture  is  pretentious  and 
assumes  to  deal  seriously  with  any  given  topic,  I attend  it 
in  the  expectation  of  seeing  its  pretentiousness  vindicated 
and  its  seriousness  sincere.  If  it  achieves  only  an  ordinary 
success,  I am  inclined  to  be  less  generous  with  it  than  with 


a picture  that  claims  only  to  be  an  ordinary  hour  and  a half 
of  average  entertainment. 

If  I were  to  fall  into  the  fatal  error  of  comparison,  I 
would  probably  start  my  rating  something  like  this:  Rebound, 
Indiscreet,  Smart  Money,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  But  this 
I can  not  do  for  the  present.  I shall  accept  ordinary  per- 
formances and  comment  upon  them  as  ordinary  performances, 
expecting  nothing  unusual  from  them.  But  when  a super- 
super-super  comes  along,  I shall  expect  to  be  super-thrilled, 
and  will  be  disappointed  if  I am  not.  As  a novice,  utterly 
unfamiliar  with  the  making  of  pictures,  I may  be  wrong  in 
my  attitude,  but  at  least  I shall  be  sincere. 

▼ ▼ ▼ 

Hollywood's  Lost  Enthusiasm 

( Continued  from  Page  H) 

They  can’t  laugh  off  this  new  device  for  making  home-life 
more  horrible.  When  it  gets  going,  as  get  going  it  will,  it  is 
certain  to  add  immeasurably  to  the  hysterical  bewilderment 
of  this  delighful  machine  age. 

The  Eternal  Heavy 

▼ ▼ As  A naive  tourist  through  Hollywood  and  environs,  I 
always  keep  my  eyes  open  for  glimpses  of  the  stars.  (By  the 
way — I have  not  yet  seen  Garbo,  and  have  just  about  aban- 
doned hope.) 

One  mighty  thrill  has  been  vouchsafed  me.  While  dining 
at  the  Ambassador,  I was  permitted  to  watch  Erich  von 
Stroheim  in  the  act  of  making  an  entrance.  The  sight  of  this 
ominous,  straight-spined  Teuton,  swinging  a stout  walking 
stick  as  he  strode  to  his  table,  reminded  me  that  Hollywood 
is  actually  a fountain-head  of  romance  and  glamor. 

Von  Stroheim  has  presumably  been  discredited,  rejected, 
beaten;  but  he  doesn’t  seem  to  have  lost  one  atom  of  the 
magnificent  egotism  which  has  created  masterpieces  on  the 
screen. 

I don’t  know  just  why  it  is  that  he  always  carries  a heavy 
cane.  Perhaps  it’s  on  the  chance  that  he  might  encounter 
Louis  B.  Mayer. 

Success  Story 

▼ ▼ Also  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Hollywood  Spectator  was  an 
article  on  the  subject  of  Lois  Moran,  in  which  it  was  com- 
plained that  this  lovely  and  able  actress  was  not  receiving 
the  recognition  that  she  deserved  in  Hollywood. 

Shortly  before  the  publication  of  that  issue,  Miss  Moran’s 
contract  with  Fox  was  terminated  and  she  was  about  to 
return  to  the  New  York  stage.  But  the  day  after  the  Spec- 
tator appeared,  with  its  eloquent  protest,  M-G-M  sent  for 
Miss  Moran  and  engaged  her  to  play  the  lead  with  John 
Gilbert  in  West  of  Broadway. 

Which  just  goes  to  prove  the  truth  of  a statement  that  has 
been  made  in  these  columns  on  previous  occasions: 

The  shortest  and  surest  road  to  fame  and  fortune  is 
through  an  advertisement  in  the  Hollywood  Spectator! 

If  you  can’t  pay  for  the  space  with  money,  send  around  a 
few  ears  of  green  corn,  some  old  copies  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine,  or  even  your  last  year’s  Rolls-Royce. 

▼ T ▼ 

Coming  ’Round 

(Kann  in  M.  P.  Daily ) 

Pantomime  will  always  have  its  appeal  and  is  as  distinct 
a dramatic  force  as  dialogue  can  be  and  is  when  properly 
written  and  treated. 
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Reviewed  In  This  Number 

COMMAND  PERFORMANCE— 

A James  Cruze  production.  Directed  by  Walter  Lang; 
from  the  play  by  Maude  Fulton  and  Gordon  Rigby;  pho- 
tographed bv  Charles  Schoenbaum;  recording  engineers, 
W.  Smith  and  Frederick  Lau ; film  editor,  R.  E.  Loe- 
winger;  produced  by  Samuel  Zierler. 

The  cast:  Neil  Hamilton,  Una  Merkel,  Helen  Ware, 
Albert  Gran,  Lawrence  Grant,  Thelma  Todd,  Vera 
Lewis,  Mischa  Auer,  Burr  McIntosh,  William  von 
Brincken,  Richard  Carlyle,  Murdock  MacQuarrie. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A CO-ED— 

A Paramount  picture.  Directed  by  Dudley  Murphy 
and  David  Burton;  photographed  by  Lee  Garmes;  re- 
cording engineer,  H.  M.  Lindgren. 

The  cast:  Phillips  Holmes,  Sylvia  Sidney,  Norman 
Foster,  Claudia  Dell,  Florence  Britton,  Martha  Sleeper, 
Dorothy  Libarre,  Marguerite  Warner. 

GOLD-DUST  GERTIE— 

A Warner  Brothers  picture.  Directed  by  Lloyd  Ba- 
con; screen  play  by  William  K.  Wells  and  Ray  En- 
right; dialogue ' by  ' Arthur  Caesar;  photographed  by 
James  Van  Trees;  film  editor,  Harold  McLernon. 

The  cast:  Winnie  Lightner,  Olsen  and  Johnson,  Dor- 
othy Christy,  Claude  Gillingwater,  Arthur  Hoyt,  George 
Byron,  Vivienne  Oakland,  Charles  Grapewin,  Charles 
Judels,  Virginia  Sale. 

I TAKE  THIS  WOMAN— 

A Paramount  picture.  Directed  by  Marion  Gering; 
associate  director,  Slavko  Vorkapich;  from  the  novel, 
Lost  Ecstasy,  by  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart;  adaptation  by 
Vincent  Lawrence;  photographed  by  Victor  Milner. 

The  cast:  Gary  Cooper,  Carole  Lombard,  Helen  Ware, 
Lester  Vail,  Charles  Trowbridge,  Clara  Blandick,  Gerald 
Fielding,  Albert  Hart,  Guy  Oliver,  Syd  Saylor,  Mildred 
Van  Dorn,  Leslie  Palmer,  Ara  Haswell,  Frank  Darien, 
David  Landau. 

INDISCREET— 

A United  Artists’  picture.  A DeSylva,  Brown  and 
Henderson  production;  directed  by  Leo  McCarey;  story 
by  DeSylva,  Brown  and  Henderson  and  Leo  McCarey; 
photographers,  Ray  June  and  Gregg  Toland;  recording 
engineer,  Oscar  Lagerstrom;  art  director,  Richard  Day; 
musical  director,  A1  Newman;  assistant  director,  Harry 
Scott;  production  manager,  James  Dent;  costumes  by 
Rene  Hubert;  film  director,  Hal  C.  Kern. 

The  cast:  Gloria  Swanson,  Ben  Lyon,  Monroe  Owsley, 
Barbara  Kent,  Arthur  Lake,  Maude  Eburne,  Henry 
Kolker,  Nella  Walker. 

JUST  A GIGOLO— 

A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  picture.  Directed  by  Jack 
Conway;  from  the  play,  Dancing  Partner,  by  Aexander 
Engel  and  Alfred  Grunwald;  English  adaptation  by 
Frederic  Hatton  and  Fanny  Hatton;  screen  adaptation 
and  dialogue  by  Hans  Kraly,  Richard  Schayer  and 
Claudine  West;  photographed  by  Oliver  T.  Marsh;  re- 
cording director,  Douglas  Shearer;  art  director,  Cedric 
Gibbons;  wardrobe  by  Rene  Hubert;  film  editor,  Frank 
Sullivan. 

The  cast:  William  Haines,  Irene  Purcell,  C.  Aubrey 
Smith,  Charlotte  Granville,  Lilian  Bond,  Albert  Conti, 
Maria  Alba,  Ray  Milland,  Lenore  Bushman,  Gerald 
Fielding,  Yola  d’Avril. 

LAUGHING  SINNERS— 

A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  picture.  Directed  by  Harry 
Beaumont;  adapted  from  the  play,  Torch  Song,  by  Ken- 
yon Nicholson;  continuity  by  Bess  Meredyth;  additional 
dialogue  by  Edith  Fitzgerald:  recording  director,  Doug- 
las Shearer;  art  director,  Cedric  Gibbons;  gowns  by 
Adrian;  dances  arranged  by  Mosconi;  photographed  by 
Charles  Rosher;  film  editor,  George  Hively. 

The  cast:  Joan  Crawford,  Neil  Hamilton,  Clark  Gable, 
Marjorie  Rambeau,  Guy  Kibbee,  Cliff  Edwards,  Roscoe 
Karns.  Gertrude  Short,  George  Cooper,  George  F.  Ma- 
rion, Bert  Woodruff. 

REBOUND — 

An  RKO-Pathe  picture;  a Charles  R.  Rogers  produc- 
tion. Directed  by  Edward  H.  Griffith;  from  the  play 


by  Donald  Ogden  Stewart;  screen  adaptation  by  Horace 
Jackson;  photographed  by  Norbert  Brodine;  recording 
directors,  D.  A.  Cutler  and  Harold  Stine;  assistant  di- 
rector, Paul  Jones;  art  director,  Carroll  Clark;  cos- 
tumes by  Gwen  Wakeling;  film  editor,  Dan  Mandell. 

The  cast:  Ina  Claire,  Robert  Ames,  Myrna  Loy.  Rob- 
ert Williams,  Hedda  Honner,  Hale  Hamilton,  Walter 
Walker,  Louise  Closser  Hale,  Leigh  Allen. 

SMART  MONEY— 

A Warner  Brothers  picture.  Directed  by  Alfred  E. 
Green;  photographed  by  Robert  Kurrle;  art  director, 
Robert  Haas;  film  editor,  Jack  Killifer. 

The  cast:  Edward  G.  Robinson,  James  Cagney,  Ev- 
alyn  Knapp,  Ralf  Harolde,  Noel  Francis,  Margaret  Liv- 
ingstone, Maurice  Black,  William  House,  Paul  Porcasi, 
Gladys  Lloyd,  Polly  Walters. 

TARNISHED  LADY— 

A Paramount  picture.  Directed  by  George  Cukor; 
adapted  from  an  original  story,  New  York  Lady,  by 
Donald  Ogden  Stewart;  photographed  by  Larry  Wil- 
liams. 

The  cast:  Tallulah  Bankhead,  Clive  Brook,  Phoebe 
Foster,  Alexander  Kirkland,  Osgood  Perkins,  Elizabeth 
Patterson. 

UP  FOR  MURDER— 

A Universal  picture.  Directed  by  Monta  Bell;  orig- 
inal story  by  Monta  Bell;  dialogue  by  James  Whitaker; 
photographed  by  Karl  Freund;  art  director,  Danny  Hall. 

The  cast:  Lew  Ayres,  Genevieve  Tobin,  Purnell  B. 
Pratt,  Kenneth  Thomson,  Freddie  Burke  Frederick,  Betty 
Jane  Graham,  Aileen  Manning,  Frank  McHugh,  Louise 
Beavers,  Frederick  Burt. 

WOMEN  LOVE  ONCE— 

A Paramount  picture.  Directed  by  Edward  Goodman ; 
from  the  story  by  Zoe  Akins;  photographed  by  Karl 
Struss. 

The  cast:  Paul  Lukas,  Eleanor  Boardman,  Juliette 
Compton,  Geoffrey  Kerr,  Judith  Wood,  Marilyn  Knowl- 
den,  Claude  King.  Mischa  Auer,  Paul  Nicholson,  Herman 
Bing,  Florence  Enright. 

y ▼ ▼ 

Mickey  vs.  Jannings 

(Cinematograph  Times,  England) 

While  the  German  censor  banned  a famous  Mickey  Mouse 
cartoon,  because  the  cats  were  wearing  pickelhaubes,  Austria 
has  elected  to  forget  an  incident  that  tickled  the  risibles  of 
the  world. 

Indeed,  our  Viennese  friends  have  placed  Mickey  top  of  the 
poll  in  a popularity  referendum,  Mickey  receiving  70,000 
votes,  or  40,000  more  than  the  number  cast  for  his  nearest 
rival,  Emil  Jannings. 


Were  you  particularly  interested  in  some  article  in 
this  issue  which  you  would  like  someone  else  to  see? 

The  Hollywood  Spectator  will  be  glad  to  send  a 
copy  of  this  issue  FREE  to  any  person  whose  name 
you  designate  below: 

Please  send  a copy  of  this  number  to 
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Perhaps  This  Might  Help 

the  Box-Office  By  The  Editor 


STUDY  THE  box-office  records  of  pictures  recently  released. 

Then  scan  the  list  of  pictures  in  production.  The  result: 
Every  lot  is  making  pictures  that  will  be  absolute  flops.  Ina 
Claire’s  Rebound,  one  of  the  finest  talkies  yet  made,  is  prov- 
ing a dismal  failure  at  the  box-office,  yet  Pathe  is  proceeding 
to  spend  an  enormous  sum  on  a picture  of  the  same  sort  in 
which  Ann  Harding  will  star.  It  can  not  hope  to  be  better 
than  Rebound,  but  it  will  have  to  do  much  better  to  justify 
its  making.  How  is  it  possible?  When  Constance  Bennett 
comes  back  in  the  fall  Pathe  will  put  her  in  a picture  that  will 
be  a flop,  not  on  account  of  any  lack  of  merit  that  it  may 
possess,  but  because  the  public  no  longer  wants  the  kind  of 
pictures  in  which  she  appears. 

It  does  not  require  a super-brain  to  reach  these  conclusions. 
Anyone  who  understands  what  made  the  film  industry  rich  in 
the  heyday  of  its  prosperity,  can  not  fail  to  grasp  the  reason 
for  its  present  financial  predicament  nor  fail  to  realize  what 
must  be  done  to  make  it  prosperous  again.  To  lend  credence 
to  the  predictions  I make  now  I must  refer  again  to  the  fact 
that  nearly  three  years  ago  I predicted  precisely  what  is 
happening  now.  If  I had  been  influenced  by  box-office  con- 
ditions as  they  existed  then,  I would  have  reached  different 
conclusions;  but  they  interest  me  now  because  they  establish 
as  a fact  what  I advanced  then  as  a theory  and  give  me 
greater  confidence  in  making  further  predictions,  as  well  as 
making  me  surer  of  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  that  I feel  should 
be  applied. 

▼ ▼ It  WOULD  BE  ridiculously  easy  for  Hollywood  to  turn 
out  pictures  that  immediately  would  restore  box-office  pros- 
perity. Even  our  present  producers  could  do  it  if  they  would 
do  a little  thinking.  What  made  the  film  industry  such  an 
outstanding  success?  That  is  the  first  thought.  It  became 
tremendous  as  an  industry  because  it  was  denied  a voice  and 
had  to  remain  a purely  pictorial  art.  It  told  its  stories  in 
silence  which  permitted  their  accompaniment  by  music  appro- 
priate to  their  mood  and  action.  The  best  motion  pictures 
earned  a tremendous  return  on  the  money  invested  in  them. 

The  screen  was  given  a voice.  If  producers  had  possessed 
any  qualifications  whatever  for  the  positions  they  held,  they 
would  have  approached  the  new  device  cautiously.  First  they 
would  have  retained  everything  that  made  silent  pictures  popu- 
lar, the  basic  elements  that  constituted  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  screen’s  importance  as  a form  of  entertainment  was 


reared  during  the  three  decades  of  silence.  These  elements 
were  first,  silence,  and  then  visual  flow,  an  uninterrupted  flow 
of  filmic  motion  that  kept  the  story  moving  across  the  screen 
in  an  unbroken  line.  The  producers,  if  they  had  been  able 
to  think,  would  have  recognized  that  the  essential  elements  of 
the  creations  they  wished  to  sell  to  the  public  had  to  be  re- 
corded by  the  camera — that  the  camera  had  to  be  retained  as 
the  story-telling  medium.  Then  with  caution  producers  would 
have  handled  the  sound  camera  in  a manner  that  would  not 
have  disturbed  the  essential  elements. 

^ ▼ But  WHAT  did  the  producers  do?  They  went  crazy. 
They  threw  overboard  every  element  that  had  contributed  to 
their  success,  destroyed  the  visual  flow  and  ignored  the  camera 
as  the  story-telling  medium.  They  began  to  photograph  an- 
other art,  that  of  the  stage,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with 
that  of  the  screen.  They  raised  dialogue,  the  most  unim- 
portant element  of  a talking  picture,  to  the  position  of  chief 
importance.  In  short,  they  did  everything  possible  to  murder 
their  business,  and  they  made  a beautiful  job  of  it,  the  only 
perfect  accomplishment  they  have  to  their  credit.  Even  now 
they  are  continuing  the  murdering  process  because  they  lack  the 
intelligence  to  understand  what  they  should  do  to  revive  the 
industry.  And  I doubt  if  they  can  understand  it  when  they 
are  told. 

Those  who  prepare  continuities  should  be  cautioned  to  tell 
their  stories  with  the  camera,  to  avoid  every  spoken  word  as 
if  it  were  poison — which  it  is — -and  to  resort  to  audible  dia- 
logue only  when  there  was  no  way  of  escaping  its  employment. 
Here  the  producers  will  chirp  up  that  that  is  what  they  tell 
their  writers  now.  Perhaps  they  do,  but  when  they  get  their 
first  continuities  they  turn  them  over  to  dialogue  writers  to 
cut  out  action  and  substitute  talking.  Any  interruption  of 
the  flow  of  story  interest — any  break  in  the  straight  line  the 
visual  flow  must  follow — should  be  regarded  as  a major  crime. 

▼▼  That  IS  ABOUT  all  there  is  to  suggest.  It  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  bring  prosperity  back  to  the  film  industry.  If 
production  chiefs  and  their  dumb  associates  would  have  these 
points  in  mind  when  they  viewed  rushes,  if  they  realized  that 
telling  a story  in  dialogue  completely  stops  the  filmic  motion 
and  that  anything  that  is  not  being  told  by  the  camera  is 
being  told  in  a language  foreign  to  that  of  the  screen — if  they 
could  understand  these  things  and  approved  only  those  rushes 
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that  recognized  their  place  in  screen  entertainment,  we  soon 
would  be  having  motion  pictures  again. 

Of  course  as  long  as  we  have  our  present  executives  the 
whole  thing  is  impossible,  but  it’s  an  interesting  topic  to  write 
about. 

Financial  Figures 

START  AN  argument  with  a banker  or  a broker  and  he  can 
produce  a set  of  figures  to  prove  that  you  are  wrong.  Or, 
if  it  suits  his  purpose,  he  can  use  the  same  set  of  figures  to 
prove  you  are  right.  Since  in  these  pages  I have  been  making 
references  to  the  instability  of  the  financial  structure  of  the 
motion  picture  industry,  those  interested  in  film  securities  have 
hurled  figures  at  me  in  epistles  that  seemed  to  have  been  pre- 
pared not  so  much  to  put  me  right  as  to  provide  carbon  copies 
that  could  be  used  to  comfort  nervous  investors.  Let  us  read 
one  of  the  letters.  It  was  written  to  me  by  Robert  L.  Nash, 
president  of  the  Nash  Investment  Corporation,  Ltd.,  which 
has  offices  at  6777  Hollywood  Boulevard.  Mr.  Nash: 

In  a recent  editorial  written  by  you,  you  mention  the 
present  “deplorable”  condition  of  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry, and  express  regret  that  the  old  prosperous  days  of 
the  silent  picture  are  not  here.  I am  at  a loss  to  under- 
stand how  you  arrive  at  your  deductions,  and  should  be 
pleased  if  you  would  let  me  know  if  you  have  any  figures 
to  indicate  that  mine  are  incorrect,  which  I quote  as 
follows: 

I am  merely  taking  as  an  example  one  company,  the 
Paramount-Publix  Corporation,  inasmuch  as  that  is  one  of 
the  leading  companies  of  the  industry. 

On  January  1st,  1927,  the  Paramount  Company  had 
assets  of  $143,893,977.  It  produced  during  that  year 
38  features  and  distributed  67.  Inasmuch  as  this  was  a 
year  of  silent  pictures,  and  one  of  general  prosperity 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  indicative  of  what  the  com- 
panies could  expect  from  silents.  The  company  had  an 
operating  profit  that  year  of  $14,204,602  and  earned 
$10.83  a share  on  687,239  shares  of  stock. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  talking  picture,  1929,  the 
company  had  assets  of  $236,710,407  and  it  produced 
57  feature  pictures  and  distributed  66.  Sixty-two  of 
these  features  were  talkies  and  only  four  silent.  Yet  in 
this  first  year  of  talkies,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  effect- 
ing a complete  change  in  its  plant  to  produce  a totally 
different  product,  its  earnings  were  $5.79  a share  on 
2,685,31  3 shares  of  stock. 

During  the  year  1930,  after  the  tremendous  panic  of 
the  Fall  of  1929,  and  a year  of  depression  comparable 
with  any  depression  period  this  country  has  ever  wit- 
nessed, Paramount  operating  profits  were  $31,130,374, 
approximately  125%  greater  than  those  of  the  silent  days 
of  1927.  It  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1927 — A year  of  general  prosperity  throughout  the 
country — With  silents  the  company  had  op- 
erating profits  of  $14,204,602. 

1930 — A year  of  terrible  depression  throughout  the 
country — -With  talkies  the  company  had  an 
operating  profit  of  $31,1  30,3 7 4. 

If  you  were  to  apply  the  1930  earnings  to  the  stock 
outstanding  under  the  1927  capital  structure,  it  would 
indicate  approximately  $27  a share  for  Paramount  stock. 
On  the  same  basis  it  would  indicate  earnings  of  only  about 


$2  a share  if  you  were  to  apply  the  earnings  from  silent 
pictures  to  the  capital  structure  of  1930. 

Should  we  take  the  Fox  Film  Corporation,  I should 
not  think  that  their  unfortunate  condition  now  is  due  to 
any  large  losses  caused  by  talking  pictures,  but  rather  is 
due  to  over-ambitious  financial  operations  induced,  no 
doubt,  by  the  very  bright  prospects  of  talking  pictures 
plus  unusual  profits  during  1929. 

Your  statements,  therefore,  that  Wall  Street  and  in- 
efficient executives  have  brought  the  campanies  to  their 
present  unfortunate  condition,  in  light  of  all  the  facts,  are 
not  convincing.  If  earnings  with  talkies  in  a year  of 
terrible  depression  are  greater  than  with  silents  in  a year 
of  general  prosperity,  I would  say  that  the  Wall  Street 
bankers  have  done  a good  job,  and  that  the  executives 
which  you  say  are  not  worth  more  than  $500  a week  are 
worth  far  more  than  that,  and  probably  more  than  they 
are  now  getting. 

I should  be  pleased,  therefore,  if  you  would  enlighten 
me  as  to  where  you  receive  your  information  concerning 
these  companies.  A short  time  ago  one  of  our  clients  who 
apparently  had  read  this  article  of  yours  called  it  to  our 
attention  and  I had  to  dispute  your  contentions.  If  you 
have  any  figures  to  prove  that  I am  wrong  and  you  are 
right  I should  indeed  be  interested  in  having  you  enlighten 
me,  and  shall  be  looking  forward  to  your  reply. 

▼ ▼ Mr.  Nash  has  the  typical  banker-mind,  a reverence  for 
figures  and  a belief  in  their  infallabihty.  His  letter  shows  that 
he  knows  a lot  about  finances  and  nothing  about  motion  pic- 
tures, and  when  one  discusses  motion  picture  finances  he  should 
know  a little  about  both.  I lost  all  my  faith  in  figures  when 
the  last  Fox  financial  statement  showed  that  the  company  had 
earned  enough  profits  last  year  to  pay  dividends  this  year. 
Compiling  figures  to  make  Paramount  look  prosperous  would 
be  easy  in  comparison.  Mr.  Nash  uses  figures  to  show  the 
tremendous  gain  in  Paramount’s  assets.  Assets  really  are 
liabilities,  as  the  first  thing  a concern  must  do  is  earn  enough 
profit  to  keep  the  assets  intact.  When  Paramount’s  assets 
jumped  nearly  one  hundred  million  in  one  year  it  merely  took 
upon  itself  that  much  more  responsibility,  the  hundred  million 
became  a liability  that  had  to  be  preserved. 

The  big  increase  in  assets  represents  the  acquisition  by 
Paramount  of  a lot  of  theatres  that  since  have  become  the 
gravest  sort  of  liabilities.  The  real  estate  and  brick-and-mor- 
tar  value  of  a theatre  can  look  imposing  on  a financial  state- 
ment, but  it  is  the  money  that  comes  in  at  the  box-office  that 
establishes  the  real  value  of  the  theatre  from  an  investment 
standpoint.  Paramount’s  assets  consist  largely  of  theatres  that 
are  losing  money,  under  which  circumstance  they  cease  to  be 
assets,  except  in  financial  statements  prepared  to  comfort  in- 
vestors, and  become  hungry  liabilities.  The  fact  that  they 
are  losing  money  is  not  apparent  in  Mr.  Nash’s  figures  for  his 
compilations  show  what  Paramount  has  done  in  the  past,  not 
what  it  is  doing  now,  nor  what  it  most  certainly  will  do  in  the 
future.  Yet  the  value  of  Paramount  shares  depends  wholly 
upon  what  is  going  to  happen,  and  not  upon  what  has  hap- 
pened. To  estimate  the  value  accurately,  to  be  in  a position 
to  advise  clients  intelligently,  Mr.  Nash  would  have  to  under- 
stand motion  pictures. 

▼ ▼ THOSE  who  know  motion  pictures  know  that  never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  industry  have  box-office  conditions 
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been  so  disturbing.  And  those  who  know  motion  picture 
finances  know  that  the  whole  financial  structure  of  the  industry 
rests  upon  the  box-office.  It  is  the  only  source  of  revenue. 
When  talkies  were  in  their  novelty  stage  the  box-office  receipts 
climbed  to  dizzy  heights.  Those  who  controlled  the  industry, 
the  same  people  who  control  it  now,  ignored  the  novelty  value 
of  talkies  and  credited  two-thirds  of  the  increased  earnings  to 
their  own  perspicacity  and  the  other  third  to  the  entertainment 
value  of  their  output.  They  proceeded  on  the  theory  that 
both  the  perspicacity  and  the  entertainment  value  had  become 
permanent  assets  of  their  companies.  A few  people  who  under- 
stand the  fundamental  principles  of  screen  entertainment,  con- 
tended from  the  first  that  talkies  could  not  continue  to  attract 
audiences  of  sufficient  proportions  to  maintain  the  prosperity 
of  the  industry. 

Being  unfamiliar  with  screen  fundamentals  and  therefore 
unable  to  see  what  was  ahead,  the  producing  organizations 
embarked  upon  a career  of  wild  expenditure,  building  scores 
of  new  theatres,  purchasing  and  leasing  hundreds  already  in 
operation,  and  adding  enormously  to  their  assets,  thus  assuming 
obligations  that  could  be  met  only  if  box-office  receipts  con- 
tinued at  the  newly  established  high  level.  Obviously  if  the 
receipts  fell  off,  the  additional  assets  would  become  liabilities, 
even  though  continuing  to  appear  on  financial  statements  as 
assets.  The  receipts  fell  off  to  a level  lower  in  proportion  to 
capital  investment  and  operating  expense  than  in  the  days  of 
silent  pictures.  From  the  dawn  of  the  talkies  until  the  present 
day  there  has  been  as  great  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  entertainment  as  it  is  possible  for  talkies  to  attain,  yet  as  the 
quality  mounted  the  earnings  diminished  far  past  the  point  for 
which  the  general  business  depression  could  be  held  responsible. 

▼ ▼ We  HAVE,  then,  in  the  hands  of  all  the  major  film  cor- 
porations vast  holdings  of  motion  picture  properties  representing 
investments  that  must  derive  their  dividends  from  the  box-offices 
of  houses  showing  the  pictures  the  corporations  are  making. 
In  most  instances  the  pictures  show  a profit  over  the  production 
cost  because  of  the  producers’  policy  of  arbitrarily  setting  a 
selling  price  on  their  pictures  that  will  provide  such  profit. 
But  producers  can  not  continue  to  be  prosperous  unless  exhibit- 
ors also  are  prosperous.  The  big  corporations  are  both  pro- 
ducers and  exhibitors,  and  as  exhibitors  are  losing  more  money 
in  showing  their  pictures  than  they  are  making  in  producing 
them;  and  as  the  quality  of  the  entertainment  they  provide  is 
not  responsible  for  the  loss,  it  becomes  apparent  that  conditions 
can  not  be  improved  by  any  improvement  in  the  quality. 

If  we  have  a capitalization  built  when  receipts  were  at  their 
peak  and  depending  for  its  dividend  earnings  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peak  level;  if  receipts  are  away  below  the  peak 
and  can  not  be  brought  back  to  it  by  the  class  of  entertainment 
that  provides  the  company  with  all  its  revenue,  how  can  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Nash  does,  that  the  financial 
condition  of  Paramount  is  healthy?  If  the  theatres  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  major  organizations  have  a right  to  appear 
as  assets  that  make  financial  statements  imposing,  why  are  the 
companies  getting  rid  of  as  many  houses  as  they  can  persuade 
others  to  take  off  their  hands?  There  are  over  seven  thousand 
theatres  closed  throughout  the  country,  yet  it  is  safe  to  presume 


that  each  of  them  appears  on  some  financial  statement  as  an 
asset.  An  asset  that  earns  nothing  ceases  to  be  an  asset. 

Music 

DOWN  FILM  row  the  message  thunders  that  musicals  are 
coming  back.  I don’t  think  song  writers  are  included  in 
the  prophecy.  Tin  Pan  Alley  and  Hollywood  seemingly 
have  been  parted  forever,  for  which  Allah  be  praised ! Before 
musicals  went  away  to  that  mysterious  Over  There  to  which 
things  must  go  before  they  can  stage  a comeback,  Hollywood’s 
conception  of  musical  pictures  was  a celluloid  version  of  some 
sob-sing-and-hop  thing  that  had  been  done  on  Broadway.  And 
theme  songs.  Oh,  yes,  there  had  to  be  theme  songs — I-love- 
you-something-or-other — that  bobbed  up  every  now  and  theij 
during  the  course  of  the  offering.  A musical  photograph  of  a 
stage  show  was  presented  as  a picture,  and  after  only  a little 
while  it  was  rejected  by  the  public. 

To  greet  the  return  of  the  musical  picture  we  have  a recep- 
tion committee  composed  of  the  same  people  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  its  departure.  It  looks  bad.  While  the  musical 
was  away  did  those  who  speeded  its  going  learn  anything 
about  it?  Is  Hollywood  prepared  now  to  make  a better  job 
of  it?  The  same  fundamental  principles  that  apply  to  the 
making  of  a talking  picture  apply  to  the  making  of  a musical, 
and  Hollywood  is  making  an  awful  botch  of  talkies  in  as  far 
as  the  box-office  is  concerned.  As  talkies,  the  films  the  public 
is  getting  now  are  the  finest  jobs  Hollywood  ever  turned  out, 
but  they  are  not  tempting  the  public  past  the  box-offices.  If 
producers  do  not  know  what  ails  their  talkies,  how  can  they 
hope  to  make  musicals  that  will  not  suffer  from  the  same 
ailments? 

^ ▼ SCREEN  ART  is  screen  art  whether  it  be  silent,  dialogue 
or  musical.  The  only  pure  screen  art,  of  course,  is  that  which 
is  silent,  but  if  dialogue  or  music  or  both  be  used  judiciously 
in  composing  a picture,  there  can  result  a hybrid  that  will  do 
well  at  the  box-office.  The  problem  that  confronts  the  pro- 
ducers is  that  of  learning  how  to  handle  music  judiciously. 
When  the  sound  camera  made  its  bow  there  was  put  into 
Hollywood’s  hand  an  opportunity  to  embrace  music  as  one  of 
the  essential  elements  of  its  screen  creation,  but  it  muffed  its 
chance.  It  could  have  given  us  motion  pictures  that  would 
have  earned  profits  during  the  deepest  depression,  superb  ex- 
amples of  filmic  motion  with  musical  interpretations  that  in- 
creased their  emotional  appeal.  But,  instead,  it  gave  us  music 
that  served  only  to  retard  or  stop  the  filmic  motion,  its  product 
ceased  to  be  motion  picture  and  a public  that  looks  for  motion 
pictures  ceased  to  patronize  it. 

▼ ▼ It  IS  NOT  too  late  yet  for  Hollywood  to  sell  music  to  the 
public.  It  is  a commodity  that  the  public  always  will  buy, 
but  it  must  come  in  a proper  package.  In  the  screen  package 
must  be  a motion  picture.  That  is  what  producers  must  re- 
alize if  they  expect  to  make  musical  films  that  will  bring 
audiences  back  to  picture  houses.  First,  there  must  be  a 
story  that  follows  a straight  and  unbroken  line  from  the  fade- 
in  to  the  final  fade-out.  Nothing  must  be  hung  onto  it  that  is 
heavy  enough  either  to  break  the  line  or  to  make  it  sag.  Music 
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can  become  an  element  of  a motion  picture  only  if  it  avoids 
destroying  the  creation’s  status  as  a motion  picture.  The  public 
turned  down  musical  films  solely  because  they  were  not  mo- 
tion pictures,  and  it  is  turning  down  talkies  for  the  same  reason. 
It  never  will  turn  down  a picture  in  which  either  dialogue  or 
music  is  used  to  advance  the  story,  providing  that  the  camera 
always  is  used  as  the  chief  story-telling  medium. 

In  turning  its  attention  to  the  making  of  musical  films  the 
first  thing  that  Hollywood  must  take  into  account  is  that  it  will 
not  be  successful  as  long  as  it  thinks  all  it  need  do  is  to  photo- 
graph a musical  offering  that  was  a success  on  the  stage.  The 
film  industry  got  into  its  present  mess  by  photographing  stage 
offerings,  by  giving  the  public  photographed  plays  instead  of 
motion  pictures.  It  never  will  be  wholly  successful  until  it 
creates  its  own  material,  material  that  achieves  the  peak  of 
expression  only  when  expressed  by  the  camera. 

Lost  Enthusiasm 

NOTHING  MORE  discerning  regarding  Hollywood  than  my 
distinguished  colleague’s  remarks  in  the  last  Spectator 
regarding  the  deflation  of  the  film  capital’s  bubble  of  en- 
thusiasm, has  appeared  in  print  anywhere.  Bob  Sherwood 
laments  the  passing  of  the  good,  old  hokumish — and  ridicu- 
lously extravagant — boop-la  that  accompanied  any  Hollywood 
happening  when  pictures  were  beginning  to  feel  their  oats. 
“Of  course  it  was  bunk,”  writes  Sherwood,  “but  it  was  george- 
ous,  exciting,  stimulating!”  All  of  which  is  true.  Hollywood 
became  a fascinating  community  because  it  canned  its  en- 
thusiasm and  sold  it  to  the  world.  Now  it  has  no  enthusiasm 
left,  and  its  product  shows  it. 

What’s  happened  to  all  the  enthusiasm?  Hollywood  finally 
bought  itself  a tail  coat  and  a plug  hat  and  has  been  trying 
to  live  up  to  them.  It  feels  that  it  is  undignified  for  it  to  slap 
itself  on  the  back.  It  no  longer  is  an  honest  community.  It 
wants  to  yell  its  head  off  just  as  it  used  to,  but  it  tries  to  behave 
as  if  it  had  no  such  desire.  If  it  were  honest,  it  would  yell. 
All  this  is  vastly  amusing  to  the  looker-on,  but  it  has  a more 
serious  side.  There  is  no  enthusiasm  anywhere  in  the  picture 
business,  and  it  is  a business  that  thrives  on  enthusiasm,  one  in 
which  enthusiasm  is  as  much  an  element  as  the  tangible  things 
that  are  photographed  and  shown  on  the  screen.  Hollywood 
still  could  be  the  same  ebullient,  happy-go-lucky  community  it 
once  was,  but  motion  picture  producers  have  taken  all  the  en- 
thusiasm out  of  those  who  possessed  it  and  who  could  have 
used  it  to  the  benefit  of  pictures. 

^ ▼ The  OTHER  day  there  came  to  me  an  enthusiastic  young 
Russian  with  a plan  to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  pictures 
and  at  the  same  time  assure  their  greater  box-office  value.  When 
he  concluded  explaining  the  plan  to  me  he  offered  me  a half 
interest  in  it  if  I would  help  put  it  over  with  the  studios.  I 
told  him  his  plan  could  be  made  to  save  each  of  the  big  pro- 
ducing organizations  over  one  million  dollars  a year  in  pro- 
duction costs  and  that  it  could  be  used  also  to  improve  the 
quality  of  pictures.  I expressed  the  opinion  that  every  produc- 
ing organization  should  grab  it  no  matter  what  the  price.  Then 
I told  him  to  forget  it,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance 


of  putting  it  over  as  no  producer  would  listen  to  him  long 
enough  to  grasp  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Before  I stopped  visiting  studios  I was  the  recipient  of  con- 
fidences of  people  I encountered  on  the  lots.  I have  listened 
to  scores  of  good  ideas  advanced  by  studio  employees  who 
could  not  even  reach  their  employers  to  explain  the  ideas  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  be  adopted.  All  such  ideas  were  born 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  people  who  wished  to  serve  the  com- 
panies for  which  they  work,  but  the  enthusiasm  was  dissipated 
by  the  indifference  of  the  higher-ups  who  should  have  been 
stirred  by  it.  Studio  employees  have  become  a plodding  mass 
because  producers  will  not  allow  them  to  become  anything 
else.  Pictures  are  cut  to  standard  patterns  because  individual 
enthusiasm  for  a departure  from  the  routine  method  never  be- 
comes contagious.  Producers  have  lost  the  sparkle  and  eager- 
ness of  the  early  days  and  seem  to  resent  their  revival  in  those 
who  work  for  them.  I sigh  with  Sherwood  for  the  days  that 
were,  but  I don’t  see  what  can  be  done  about  it.  Perhaps 
when  the  banks  reorganize  the  business  and  we  have  a new 
set  of  executives,  we  again  will  find  the  enthusiasm  that  was 
lost. 

In  that  day,  which  is  not  far  off,  my  young  Russian  friend 
will  be  able  to  get  someone  to  listen  to  him.  He  will  be  taken 
into  the  first  studio  he  approaches,  given  an  office  and  the  staff 
he  needs,  and  encouraged  to  experiment  as  long  as  is  necessary 
to  establish  the  practicability  of  his  idea.  Perhaps  it  won’t 
work,  but  that  would  not  worry  an  organization  that  realizes 
that  new  ideas  and  the  enthusiasm  back  of  them  are  things  that 
should  be  encouraged. 

Why  Do  They  Laugh? 

\T  7HILE  SITTING  in  a neighborhood  house  recently  waiting 
for  a preview,  I ruminated  upon  the  psychology  of 
audience  laughter.  The  feature  on  the  regular  program  was 
While  Shoulders , a very  poor  picture  that  had  everything  in 
it  that  is  needed  for  a good  one.  A poor  script  and  uninspired 
direction  made  it  monotonous.  It  was  obvious  that  the  original 
script  must  have  been  too  long,  that  too  much  footage  was  shot, 
and  that  the  film  was  chopped  down  to  releasing  length  after 
it  reached  the  cutting  room.  It  was  jumpy,  but  not  any  more 
jumpy  than  it  made  the  audience. 

In  the  picture  Jack  Holt  is  the  husband  of  Mary  Astor. 
They  have  a spat  one  night  and  next  morning  Jack  Holt  buys, 
as  a peace  offering,  two  gorgeous  earrings.  As  a joke  Jack 
wears  the  jewels  as  he  enters  Mary’s  bedroom  to  present  the 
gift.  He  is  madly  in  love  with  his  wife.  He  does  not  find 
her,  but  does  find  a letter  stating  that  she  has  left  him.  His 
ridiculous  appearance  when  the  earrings  frame  his  grief-stricken 
face,  adds  to  the  tragedy  of  the  scene,  yet  the  audience  howled 
with  laughter.  I saw  nothing  myself  to  laugh  at,  but  decided 
that  the  masquerade  was  what  appealed  to  the  risibilities  of 
the  audience. 

v ▼ Later  Mary,  who  has  discovered  that  she  had  not  been 
divorced  from  her  first  husband,  discovers  his  dead  body  when 
she  enters  her  apartment.  She  faints.  Again  the  audience 
howled  with  laughter.  That  stumped  me.  As  one  must  think 
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of  something  when  viewing  such  a picture,  which  of  itself  is 
no  mental  stimulus,  I gave  thought  to  the  laughter  and  decided 
that  it  was  reaction  by  the  audience  to  an  hour  or  so  of  bore- 
dom. The  fainting  scene  belonged  in  the  story.  Mary  fainted 
nicely,  and  Mel  Brown  directed  it  in  a purely  conventional 
manner,  yet  the  audience  laughed.  If  this  had  occurred  at  a 
preview,  no  doubt  the  scene  would  have  been  eliminated  from 
the  release  print,  yet  it  was  the  whole  picture,  and  not  that  par- 
ticular scene,  that  was  responsible  for  the  laughter. 

Unrelated  to  the  above  was  an  anachronism  that  will  cause 
a smile  to  those  who  know  their  Monte  Carlo.  In  a scene  in 
a room  in  a European  hotel,  Mary  asks  Jack  how  long  they 
are  going  to  stay  at  Monaco,  and  Jack  reads  a telegram  which 
states  that  a friend  is  going  to  arrive  at  the  Monaco  station  at 
a certain  hour.  He  exits  hastily  to  meet  his  friend.  There  is 
no  Monaco  station.  Monaco  is  a principality  containing  only 
the  Condamine  on  the  level  land  and  Monte  Carlo  on  the  rock. 
People  of  wealth  as  depicted  in  the  picture  would  have  been 
in  Monte  Carlo  as  it  is  the  only  place  in  the  principality  that 
has  such  hotels.  It  would  be  just  as  sensible  in  a scene  with 
an  American  locale  for  one  character  to  ask  another  how  long 
he  was  going  to  stay  “at”  the  United  States,  and  for  a char- 
acter to  rush  off  to  meet  a friend  “at  the  United  States  sta- 
tion.” The  only  difference  is  that  the  United  States  is  larger. 
It  is  just  another  example  of  a motion  picture  definitely  fixing 
a locale  when  it  is  not  necessary,  and  then  revealing  ignorance 
of  the  locale  designated. 

Wall  Street  Stupidity 

THAT  Wall  Street  knows  nothing  about  the  motion  pic- 
ture business  is  an  assertion  that  I have  made  several 
times.  We  may  assume  that  careful  reviews  of  the  picture 
situation  published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  present  an  accu- 
rate guage  of  the  degree  of  intelligence  that  New  York  bankers 
bring  to  bear  upon  film  finances.  Recently  the  Journal  ana- 
lysed the  financial  statement  of  the  five  leading  companies.  The 
only  bit  of  optimism  in  the  review  was  the  hope  expressed 
that  by  next  fall  box-office  conditions  would  improve.  The 
more  immediate  prospect  that  the  Journal  seems  to  derive  com- 
fort from  was  the  possibility  of  greater  economy  in  production. 

If  Hollywood  were  turning  out  the  kind  of  pictures  that  the 
public  wants,  it  could  continue  to  squander  money  as  reckless- 
ly as  it  has  in  the  past  and  still  be  highly  prosperous.  The 
companies  are  not  going  broke  because  they  are  spending  too 
much  money.  They  always  have  spent  too  much  money. 
Their  present  alarming  financial  condition  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  taking  in  enough  money.  And  that  in  turn 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  public  does  not  want  the  kind  of  pic- 
tures Hollywood  is  making. 

▼ v That  THERE  will  be  no  improvement  in  box-office  con- 
ditions in  the  fall  becomes  apparent  when  we  realize  that 
Hollywood  is  continuing  to  turn  out  the  kind  of  pictures  that 
the  public  does  not  want.  Because  conditions  last  October 
were  such  and  such  Wall  Street  presumes  that  next  October 
they  will  be  the  same.  That  might  be  true  of  any  business 
dealing  in  a staple  article  of  commerce.  No  matter  how  hard 


times  are,  the  public  must  continue  to  consume  food,  wear 
clothes  and  ride  in  automobiles.  I might  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  kind  of  clothes  limited  finances  make  it  necessary  that  I 
should  purchase  because  I can’t  run  around  like  Gandhi.  And 
though  I like  porterhouse  steak  I may  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
beef  stew. 

But  nothing  can  force  me  to  patronize  entertainment  that  I 
do  not  enjoy.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I should.  As  an 
alternative  I can  stay  at  home  and  do  my  best  to  enjoy  the  beef 
stew,  which  assures  my  butcher  a steady  if  meagre  revenue. 
Picture  houses,  however,  will  suffer.  And  they  will  continue 
to  suffer  until  they  provide  entertainment  that  I will  patronize. 
The  picture  business  is  bad,  not  because  the  pictures  are  bad, 
but  because  the  public  doesn’t  want  them. 

Fox  Finances 

DURING  the  first  thirteen  weeks  of  this  year  the  net  earn- 
ings of  the  Fox  organization  were  $3,231,514  less 
than  during  the  same  period  in  1930,  and  in  1930  the  earn- 
ings were  such  that  a number  of  prominent  bankers  crowded 
themselves  onto  the  Fox  directorate  in  the  hope  that  their  wise 
counsels  would  improve  the  company’s  business.  If  the  ratio 
of  shrinkage — over  one  million  dollars  a month — is  maintained 
throughout  this  year,  the  bankers  will  have  to  do  some  scratch- 
ing to  get  together  the  $23,500,000,  which  the  company  needs 
to  meet  its  carried-over  obligations,  and  the  many  additional 
millions  required  to  take  care  of  the  current  year’s  operations. 
The  year  is  more  than  half  over  and  during  the  remaining 
months  it  is  impossible  for  Fox  to  earn  the  money  it  must  have 
to  keep  its  head  above  water.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there 
probably  will  be  more  of  the  juggling  that  carried  the  company 
into  this  year,  but  a grand  smash  is  inevitable,  a prophecy  I 
made  some  months  ago  and  which  is  given  strength  by  the 
statement  which  shows  the  condition  of  the  company  at  the 
end  of  the  first  three  months. 

The  seed  that  grew  into  the  Fox  financial  distress  was 
sown  during  the  period  of  the  company’s  greatest  prosperity, 
during  the  first  year  of  talking  pictures  when  they  were  high 
in  public  favor.  At  that  time  Fox  went  over,  body,  soul  and 
breeches  to  the  stage,  and  ever  since  it  has  tried  to  earn  divi- 
dends by  selling  to  the  public  photographs  of  stage  productions. 
It  put  on  the  market  a substitute  for  the  motion  picture  which 
had  given  it  its  important  place  among  film  companies,  and  in 
spite  of  the  failure  of  its  new  product,  it  still  is  persisting  in 
turning  it  out.  The  only  picture  that  has  been  an  outstanding 
success  for  Fox  this  year  is  Daddy  Long  Legs.  It  has  been  a 
. success  because  it  is  crowded  with  the  good,  old-fashioned 
and  honest  emotional  hokum  that  the  public  used  to  love  in 
the  days  when  motion  pictures  were  made. 

^ ▼ A FILM  COMPANY’S  prosperity  is  not  maintained  by  an 
occasional  hit.  It  depends  for  its  dividends  on  the  run-of-mill 
product,  the  ordinary  program  pictures,  leaving  the  few  out- 
standing hits  to  provide  the  extra  dividends.  To  check  up  the 
Fox  program  pictures  I went  to  a neighborhood  house  a few 
weeks  ago  to  view  Six-Cylinder  Love.  I think  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  characterless  film  I ever  saw.  It  is  not  bad  enough 
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to  exasperate  me  nor  good  enough  to  entertain  me.  It  is  just 
nothing,  with  some  good  direction  by  Thornton  Freeland  and 
satisfactory  performances  by  Edward  Everett  Horton,  Sidney 
Fox  and  a few  others.  It  is  a perfect  example  of  the  kind 
of  screen  entertainment  that  reduced  the  Fox  earnings  by  over 
three  million  dollars  in  less  than  three  months — a photographed 
stage  play  that  thought  it  was  strutting  in  motion  picture 
clothes.  I stood  as  much  of  it  as  I could,  and  while  I still  was 
awake  I left,  which  makes  Six-Cylinder  Love  the  fourth  pic- 
ture I have  walked  out  on  since  I started  the  Spectator  over 
five  years  ago.  In  sticking  out  all  the  rest  I felt  I was  perform- 
ing my  duty  to  Spectator  readers,  but  even  a sense  of  duty  has 
its  limits. 

Throw  Him  Out 

GEORGE  Shaffer,  who  writes  a Hollywood  column 
for  The  Chicago  Tribune,  made  Ronald  Colman  the 
victim  of  a deliberate  and  malicious  lie.  He  credited  the 
Goldwyn  star  with  a statement  to  the  effect  that  he  never  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  a social  function  without  having  the 
hostess  submit  to  him  a list  of  the  names  of  the  guests;  doing 
this,  as  Shaffer  explained,  in  order  that  he  would  know  if  any 
American  newspaper  person  was  to  be  present,  in  which  case 
Colman  would  not  go  or  the  hostess  would  have  to  remove 
the  name  of  the  offending  guest  from  her  list.  Of  course, 
those  of  us  out  here  who  know  Ronnie,  know  how  ridiculous 
such  a statement  is.  Colman  has  dined  at  my  house.  I am 
an  American  newspaper  man  and  he  never  asked  who  the  other 
guests  were  to  be. 

v ▼ The  YARN  is  so  utterly  absurd  that  it  does  not  warrant 
even  a denial.  Yet  it  can  do,  and  probably  is  doing,  incal- 
culable harm  to  Colman  from  a purely  commercial  standpoint. 
Papers  all  over  the  country  have  commented  on  it,  and  al- 
though a denial  promptly  was  put  on  the  trail  of  the  story,  it 
will  be  like  all  other  denials  in  that  it  never  will  catch  up  to 
the  lie.  Newspapermen  who  read  only  the  he,  and  not  know- 
ing Colman,  probably  will  accept  it  as  the  truth,  with  the 
result  that  they  will  have  a feeling  of  antagonism  when  they 
approach  the  reviewing  of  a Colman  picture  or  the  insertion 
in  their  columns  of  publicity  about  him  and  his  pictures. 

Purely  as  a measure  to  protect  their  own  business  interests, 
all  Hollywood  studios  should  shut  their  doors  to  Shaffer  and 
no  publicity  department  should  supply  him  with  any  informa- 
tion. Hollywood  should  be  made  an  inhospitable  place  for 
liars  with  newspaper  connections. 

Don’t  Buy  Now 

AS  IT  APPEARS  to  me,  the  “buy  now”  movement  can  be  of 
benefit  only  to  producers  and  can  mean  nothing  what- 
ever to  exhibitors.  If  Hollywood  had  been  turning  out  pic- 
tures that  had  maintained  a satisfactory  level  of  prosperity  for 
exhibitors,  they  might  be  justified  in  going  it  blind  in  placing 
their  orders  for  future  deliveries,  as  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  anticipating  a falling-off  in  quality.  But  Hollywood  has 
not  been  turning  out  box-office  pictures.  It  has  been  supply- 
ing film  houses  with  attractions  that  have  failed  to  attract 
money  to  the  box-office,  and  the  production  program  of  each 


of  the  major  organizations  this  season  calls  for  the  virtual  dupli- 
cation of  the  pictures  that  the  public  refused  to  patronize  last 
year.  Why  should  an  exhibitor  be  in  a hurry  to  buy  something 
that  is  going  to  make  his  business  worse? 

The  big  companies  are  thinking  of  their  own  welfare,  not 
that  of  the  exhibitors,  when  they  urge  early  buying.  They  need 
buying  orders  to  spread  on  the  desks  of  bankers  from  whom 
must  come  the  money  to  keep  the  companies  going.  Exhibi- 
tors, however,  have  plenty  of  financial  worries  of  their  own, 
and  I don’t  see  why  they  should  be  asked  to  forget  them  and 
think  only  of  those  of  the  companies  that  are  responsible  for 
the  box-office  slump. 

^ ^ While  I CAN  not  see  one  reason  why  exhibitors  should 
buy  now,  I can  see  a great  big  one  why  they  should  buy 
later.  The  producing  organizations  have  flooded  film  publica- 
tions with  flamboyant  announcements  of  the  box-office  smashes 
that  are  going  to  be  made  this  season.  They  did  the  same 
thing  last  season  and  the  box-office  depression  proves  that  they 
did  not  keep  their  word.  Why  should  exhibitors  expect  them 
to  live  up  to  this  season’s  promises?  If  producers  did  not  know 
last  season  what  the  public  wanted,  what  mental  revolutions 
have  they  gone  through  to  enable  them  to  guess  right  this 
season  ? 

But  let  us  suppose  that  Hollywood  is  going  to  send  out  a 
flock  of  box-office  pictures  during  the  next  twelve  months.  Will 
they  do  any  more  for  the  exhibitor  if  he  buys  now  than  they 
will  if  he  buys  later?  If  the  producers  are  so  sure  of  the  new 
season’s  quality,  what  have  they  to  fear  if  exhibitors  don’t  buy 
until  they  have  a chance  to  see  what  they  are  buying?  The 
Quigley  publications,  supported  by,  and  run  for,  the  big  pro- 
ducers, are  whooping  it  up  for  the  “buy  now”  idea.  I have 
no  quarrel  with  that.  I like  to  read  publications  that  stand 
for  something,  even  though  it  is  something  that  I can  not  stand 
for  myself.  The  Quigley  forces  maintain  an  office  on  the 
Paramount  lot,  from  which  all  other  film  publication  repre- 
sentatives are  barred,  and  it  is  only  right  that  they  should  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  advance  the  interests  of  their 
friends. 

So  far,  however,  I have  failed  to  read  in  a Quigley  pub- 
lication one  sound  reason  why  an  exhibitor  should  buy  now. 
Wait  and  see  what  the  independents  are  going  to  offer  for  sale. 
The  whole  “buy  now”  proposition  is  aimed  at  the  independent 
producers  from  whom  ultimately  the  real  box-office  pictures 
will  come. 
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A Free  Soul 

SURELY  THOSE  who  make  our  motion  pictures  will  profit 
by  the  lesson  that  A Free  Soul  can  teach  them.  Un- 
doubtedly the  story  was  selected  because  it  had  a heroine  who 
keeps  some  of  her  night-clothes  in  the  apartment  of  a gangster 
whom  she  visits  regularly  during  several  months,  and  when 
she  leans  back  bewitchingly  as  her  arms  reach  for  her  lover, 
we  get  an  eyeful  of  leg  bare  to  the  hip.  If  all  this  is  not  in 
Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns’  story,  it  at  least  is  in  the  picture,  and 
that  is  the  kind  of  heroine  we  have.  Metro  has  made  a lot  of 
money  showing  Norma  Shearer  in  such  parts — a nice,  refined 
girl  being  exploited  in  nasty  roles  solely  because  they  were 
nasty.  I incurred  the  violent  wrath  of  the  studio  heads  because 
I called  Strangers  May  Kiss  what  it  is,  a filthy  picture  which 
presented  prostitution  for  its  own  sake  and  without  the  usual 
alibi  that  the  story  teaches  a moral  lesson.  In  the  hope  that  its 
success  at  the  box-office  would  be  duplicated  by  A Free  Soul, 
the  latter  story  was  selected  for  its  smut  content. 

But  it  happened  that  Clarence  Brown  directed  and  that  in 
its  cast  are  Lionel  Barrymore,  Leslie  Howard  and  Clark 
Gable,  and  the  picture  emerges  as  a magnificent  example  of  the 
talkie  art,  perhaps  the  best  talkie  we  have  had,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  it  to  offend  the  most  sensitive  person  who  views  it.  It 
is  the  greatest  acting  talkie  that  Metro  has  turned  out,  and  it 
is  scoring  a success,  not  on  account  of  the  loose  morals  it  ex- 
ploits, but  in  spite  of  them.  Again  we  have  a thoroughly  im- 
moral heroine,  but  for  the  first  time  we  have  a director  who 
refuses  to  allow  the  immoral  element  to  mar  the  perfection  of 
his  artistic  creation.  He  makes  the  immorality  an  incident,  and 
builds  his  picture  with  magnificent  acting  and  brilliant  direction 
until  it  becomes  an  artistic  triumph. 

▼ ▼ The  LESSON  the  picture  should  teach  the  industry  is 
that  the  public  always  may  be  counted  on  to  respond  to  any- 
thing fine  in  its  screen  entertainment.  Throughout  the  existence 
of  the  Spectator  I have  pleaded  the  cause  of  distinctive  charac- 
terizations and  have  urged  producers  to  entrust  principal  roles 
to  veteran  artists  who  know  how  to  act.  But,  maintained  the 
producers,  the  public  wants  youth  on  the  screen,  and  to  such 
an  extent  was  this  belief  allowed  to  govern  production,  the 
screen  figured  but  little  as  an  acting  art  and  became  merely 
a pictorial  record  of  the  poses  of  youthful  people.  This  was 
carried  so  far  that  it  contributed  greatly  to  the  falling  off  in 
theatre  attendance  during  the  last  year  of  the  silent  picture. 
The  everlasting  exploitation  of  youth  had  the  inevitable  effect 
of  standardizing  stories,  and  the  public  grew  tired  of  what  it 
was  getting. 

Free  Soul  is  a great  picture,  first,  because  it  was  given  great 
direction  by  Clarence  Brown,  and,  second,  because  of  the  per- 
formance given  by  Lionel  Barrymore,  the  finest  ever  seen  on  the 
screen.  I place  the  direction  first  because  unless  Brown  had 
displayed  a fine  sense  of  story  values,  unless  he  had  had  a sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  character  played  by  Barrymore, 
such  a performance  would  not  have  been  possible.  The  per- 
formance is  not  notable  merely  as  a piece  of  acting.  It  is 
notable  as  a finely  drawn  characterization,  perfect  in  itself  and 
perfect  as  a part  of  the  whole.  In  that  superb  scene  between 


Barrymore  and  Norma  Shearer  in  which  the  daughter  exacts 
from  her  father  a promise  never  to  take  another  drink,  the  work 
of  Barrymore  is  dazzling.  The  craving  for  rum  and  the  love 
for  his  daughter  are  at  war  with  one  another,  and  in  every 
word  he  utters,  every  gesture  he  makes,  Barrymore  registers 
what  a struggle  it  is,  until,  when  daughter-love  wins,  we  know 
full  well  that  eventually  the  result  will  be  reversed.  The  death 
scene  in  the  court-room  is  more  spectacular  and  Barrymore 
pours  himself  into  it  until  it  becomes  terrific  in  its  revelation  of 
a tortured  and  repentant  mind,  but  to  me  it  does  not  equal  for 
sheer  brilliancy  the  more  quiet  encounter  between  father  and 
daughter. 

▼ v Moving  UNOBTRUSIVELY  through  the  picture  in  a part 
that  is  almost  incidental,  is  Leslie  Howard,  and  I will  consider 
myself  fortunate  if  ever  I see  on  the  screen  a performance  that 
is  a more  brilliant  exhibition  of  acting  than  Howard  gives 
us.  Assigning  Clark  Gable  the  role  of  a gangster  chief  whom 
Norma  quite  reasonably  might  love  was  another  exhibition  of 
wise  casting.  There  is  a strong  contrast  between  the  two  men 
who  enter  her  life — Howard,  quiet,  reserved,  always  the  gen- 
tleman; and  Gable,  loud,  dominating  and  always  the  bully — 
physical  and  mental  contrasts,  each  of  which  lends  strength  to 
the  other.  James  Gleason  has  a part  unlike  most  of  those  I 
have  seen  him  play,  and  for  the  first  time  there  seemed  to  be 
something  missing  in  his  performance. 

I assume  that  a star  of  the  box-office  importance  of  Norma 
Shearer  is  consulted  in  the  selection  of  her  supporting  cast.  If 
the  assumption  be  correct,  we  must  respect  Norma  for  the 
bravery  she  displays.  She  put  herself  in  a difficult  position 
when  she  elected  to  take  care  of  herself  in  such  company.  The 
story  really  is  about  the  father,  and  Barrymore’s  superb  acting 
makes  his  theft  of  the  picture  complete,  but  Norma  will  not 
disappoint  her  fans,  among  whom  I am  numbered.  In  a few 
places  in  this  picture  her  gestures  are  a bit  extravagant,  but  her 
performance  as  a whole  is  excellent. 

Never  the  Twain  Shall  Meet 

HERE  is  another  picture  whose  reception  by  the  public 
proves  that  if  the  film  industry  persists  in  trusting  its 
chances  of  a return  of  prosperity  to  outright  talkies,  it  never 
will  be  prosperous  again.  The  Peter  B.  Kyne  story  made  into 
a talkie  by  Metro,  directed  by  W.  S.  Van  Dyke  and  entrust- 
ing its  main  characterization  to  that  superb  actor,  Leslie  How- 
ard, succeeds  in  being  one  of  the  finest  bits  of  screen  entertain- 
ment of  the  sort  that  has  been  offered  us  this  season,  and  still 
it  is  making  scarcely  a ripple  in  box-offices.  Of  course  pro- 
ducers, to  justify  the  making  of  talkies,  will  argue  that  the 
picture  has  no  established  box-office  names  in  the  cast,  but  in 
the  silent  days  an  offering  with  as  many  excellent  qualities 
would  have  been  an  outstanding  success  that  would  have 
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established  some  of  the  members  of  its  cast  as  box-office 
favorites.  It  would  have  made  Howard  a star  overnight,  and 
Van  Dyke  would  have  been  hailed  for  what  he  is,  one  of  our 
really  great  directors,  a reputation  that  he  can  not  earn  by  mak- 
ing talkies.  When  the  public  does  not  take  talkies  themselves 
seriously,  it  scarcely  will  accord  praise  to  those  who  make 
them. 

When  it  gets  about  one-third  of  its  way  along  its  course. 
Never  the  Twain  Shall  Meet  drags  so  much  that  it  almost  stops, 
but  it  takes  a leap  upward  when  it  presents  a quarrel  scene  be- 
tween Howard  and  Clyde  Cook,  a magnificently  acted  and 
beautifully  directed  scene  that  is  a cinematic  gem.  Before 
that,  of  course,  there  are  some  splendidly  done  scenes,  but 
they  are  separated  by  dull  spots,  but  from  the  quarrel  scene  to 
the  final  fadeout  the  story  flows  along  smoothly,  the  acting  is 
of  the  finest  quality  and  the  direction  is  masterly.  Pictorial 
beauty,  always  a feature  of  a Van  Dyke  picture,  is  very 
prominent  in  this  production.  Some  of  the  glorious  shots  that 
Metro  had  left  over  when  it  cut  the  picture  that  Van  Dyke 
made  in  the  South  Seas,  are  used  to  good  effect  in  this  one. 

▼ ▼ It  IS  THE  first  time  I have  seen  Leslie  Howard  on  the 
screen.  He  is  every  bit  as  good  as  I would  expect  him  to  be 
after  seeing  him  in  Berkeley  Square.  He  practically  is  all 
there  is  to  Never  the  T wain  until  Clyde  Cook  comes  onto  the 
screen  and  shares  the  honors  of  some  of  the  scenes  with  him. 
The  gradual  disintegration  of  Howard’s  character  until  it  al- 
most touches  bottom,  is  brought  out  by  as  beautiful  an  exhibi- 
tion of  acting  as  I have  seen  on  the  screen,  and  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  on  the  director.  Cook’s  work  in  this  picture 
should  earn  for  him  many  other  opportunities  to  demonstrate 
what  a fine  character  actor  he  is.  Karen  Morley  is  a young 
woman  whom  I never  saw  before.  I hope  her  presence  is 
sprinkled  here  and  there  through  all  the  rest  of  the  pictures  I 
see.  She  reminds  me  of  all  the  pleasant  screen  memories  I 
have — a wholesome  girl,  rich  in  that  quality  that  endears  Kay 
Johnson  to  her  audiences. 

Conchita  Montenegro  is  featured  with  Howard.  She  proves 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  C.  Aubrey  Smith,  Mitchell  Lewis  and 
Hale  Hamilton  have  smaller  parts,  and  each  of  them  does  ex- 
cellently. In  a recent  review  of  Drums  of  Jeopardy  I over- 
looked crediting  Hamilton  with  good  work.  I have  seen  him 
on  the  screen  quite  often  of  late  and  he  always  is  capable  and 
agreeable. 

I suppose  Never  the  T wain  has  played  its  way  out  of  these 
parts,  but  if  you  have  missed  it  and  happen  to  find  it  blazoned 
on  any  marquee,  don’t  overlook  it.  There  is  much  in  it  that 
you  will  admire. 

▼ V ▼ 

^ ▼ The  OTHER  night  some  of  us  were  comparing  notes  on 
stage  comedies  we  had  seen.  When  it  became  my  turn  to  tell 
of  the  one  that  caused  me  most  laughter  I surprised  my  guests 
by  stating  that  it  was  one  done  in  French  and  which  I had 
seen  in  London  before  I knew  a word  of  the  French  language; 
that  there  was  practically  no  pantomime  and  that  all  the  com- 
edy was  carried  in  the  lines.  I explained.  Some  London 
friends  asked  me  to  accompany  them  one  Sunday  night  to  wit- 
ness a performance  being  put  on  by  a company  that  was  com- 


ing over  from  Paris  for  this  one  occasion.  I couldn’t  get  out 
of  it  even  after  protesting  that  my  ignorance  of  the  French 
language  was  complete.  After  the  curtain  went  up  the  only 
thing  that  held  my  interest  was  the  fat  neck  of  the  man  in  the 
seat  in  front  of  mine.  The  neck  protruded  above  the  collar, 
and  I noticed  that  it  would  grow  purple  a moment  before  the 
man  burst  into  laughter  at  a bit  of  humor  in  the  lines.  I 
thought  I might  as  well  beat  the  audience  to  it.  As  soon  as  I 
would  notice  the  neck  beginning  to  get  purple,  I would  laugh 
out  loud,  and  the  audience,  including  the  fat  man,  got  its  cue 
from  me.  It  struck  me  as  being  so  funny  that  I couldn’t  re- 
strain myself,  and  soon  I almost  was  screaming  as  soon  as  a 
suggestion  of  purple  appeared.  The  performance  was  a ter- 
rific success,  and  my  friends,  after  chiding  me  for  professing 
ignorance  of  French,  congratulated  me  upon  grasping  the 
humor  in  the  lines  before  even  the  French  people  in  the 
audience. 

▼ ^ She’s  ELEVEN,  she  writes  me  from  Minneapolis,  and 
whenever  I write  anything  about  my  dog  and  cat  companions 
her  father  gives  her  the  Spectator  and  shows  her  where  to  look. 
I’ve  mentioned  the  names  of  Virgil  and  Stingy,  the  terriers,  and 
Charles,  the  huge  black  cat,  she  says,  but  I haven’t  given  the 
name  of  the  orange  Persian  kitten.  What  is  it?  We  call  him 
Lester,  Barbara,  for  no  reason  whatever,  unless  it  be  that  we 
never  have  heard  of  a cat  named  Lester.  And  then  Barbara 
gets  down  to  the  serious  purpose  of  her  communication.  She 
has  a little  dog  that  she  likes  very  much.  She  likes  me,  too. 
Her  father  tells  her  that  Virgil  was  a man,  and  her  father’s 
name  is  Charles.  If  I call  a dog  and  a cat  after  men,  would 
it  be  all  right  if  she  called  her  dog  after  me?  Her  mother 
thinks  it  a perfectly  awful  thing  to  ask  me,  but  can  she  do  it? 
Well,  Barbara,  I don’t  know.  I’ve  had  a pretty  tough  time 
all  my  life  living  up  to  Dr.  Beverly  Welford,  the  fine  old  man 
after  whom  I am  named,  and  I’m  not  quite  sure  that  I want 
to  take  on  the  added  burden  of  living  up  to  anything  as  noble 
as  a good  dog.  I can’t  match  him  for  unselfish  devotion,  loy- 
alty, faithfulness.  . . . Stingy  has  waddled  into  my  library  and 
I’ve  consulted  him  about  it.  Go  ahead.  Perhaps  your  dog 
won’t  mind  it,  and  I know  it  will  make  me  proud. 

v v Some  weeks  ago  Edwin  Schallert,  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  roundly  scored  the  film  industry  for  some  of  its  ways. 
Since  that  time  a number  of  film  papers  have  been  trying  to  dis- 
cover just  what  the  Times  and  the  industry  have  quarreled 
about.  They  agree  that  the  Los  Angeles  paper  must  be  mad 
about  something.  That  the  film  industry  was  criticised  be- 
cause it  deserved  criticism  apparently  has  occurred  to  no  one. 
Our  film  barons  are  so  sure  of  themselves  that  they  really  be- 
lieve adverse  comment  on  their  manner  of  running  the  business 
is  inspired  by  personal  animus.  Joe  Schenck  once  told  me  that 
I was  a menace  to  the  film  industry  because  I had  written  that 
it  was  an  insane  proceeding  for  him  to  pay  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  Sons  o'  Guns.  He  actually  thought 
that  characterizing  any  of  his  acts  as  unwise  imperilled  all 
Hollywood.  Louis  B.  Mayer  accused  me  of  trying  to  black- 
mail the  industry.  That  interested  me.  Perhaps,  I thought, 
I am  going  through  all  the  motions  of  the  skilled  blackmailer. 
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but  I am  getting  nothing  out  of  it.  I asked  Louis  to  put  me 
wise.  But,  unfortunately,  nothing  came  of  it.  However,  if 
any  producer  thinks  I am  blackmailing  him,  I would  be  glad 
to  receive  his  check. 

▼ ▼ Rob  Wagner  can’t  work  up  a quarrel  with  me  by 
writing  in  his  breezy  Script  that  I harp  too  much  on  one  thing — 
that  I keep  repeating  myself  too  much.  I know  I do.  I’d  like 
to  talk  it  over  with  Rob.  Am  I to  write  to  entertain  Spectator 
readers,  or  am  I to  take  up  a cause  and  keep  pounding  away 
at  it  until  results  are  accomplished  or  until  I desist  through  sheer 
ennui?  I want  the  motion  picture  industry  to  get  back  into 
the  business  of  making  pictures  that  the  public  will  patronize. 

I think  I know  how  it  should  be  done.  To  get  anywhere  I 
have  to  keep  pounding  away,  for  I am  trying  to  get  impressions 
into  brains  protected  by  exceedingly  thick  skulls.  Nothing  can 
be  driven  home  by  one  blow.  What  would  Rob  have  me  do — 
desert  the  cause  after  one  blow,  or  keep  on  hammering?  Lest 
Spectator  readers  who  do  not  see  the  Script  might  get  the  im- 
pression that  Rob  was  attacking  me  viciously  and  that  we  are 
ready  always  to  fly  at  one  another’s  throat,  I wish  to  point 
out  that  the  reference  to  my  sin  of  repetition  came  in  course  of 
Sonne  exceedingly  kind  and  flattering  references  to  the  new 
Spectator,  to  Bob  Sherwood,  to  Dalton  Trumbo  and  to  myself. 

▼ ▼ If  WE  MAY  judge  from  the  number  being  turned  out, 
principally  by  independent  producers,  the  market  for  westerns 
is  brisk.  They  are  being  made  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  audi- 
ences for  action  on  the  screen,  but  if  one  I saw  in  preview 
the  other  night  reflects  the  treatment  all  of  them  are  getting,  I 
am  afraid  they  will  talk  themselves  to  death  as  all  other  forms 
of  screen  entertainment  are  doing.  It  was  Branded,  a Colum- 
bia picture  starring  Buck  Jones  and  directed  by  Ross  Leder- 
man.  The  usual  western  story  was  used  again,  but  I couldn’t 
get  interested  in  it  because  it  was  talked  instead  of  being  acted 
as  it  used  to  be  in  the  silent  days.  It  is  appalling  to  con- 
template the  manner  in  which  independents  are  overlooking 
the  greatest  chance  they  ever  had.  There  are  ten  words  spoken 
in  Branded  to  every  one  that  need  be  spoken.  But  by  way  of 
compensation  it  has  some  glorious  scenery,  beautifully  photo- 
graphed by  Benjamin  Kline.  And  I like  Buck  Jones.  He 
is  a he-man  sort  of  guy  who  belongs  in  a saddle. 

▼ ▼ In  HIS  two-weeks-ago  contribution  to  these  dignified 
pages  Bob  Sherwood  praised  the  food  that  one  can  get  here- 
abouts, and  picked  out  for  commendation  these  restaurants 
which  he  mentioned  by  name:  the  Victor  Hugo,  Stark’s,  Brown 
Derby,  Ambassador,  George’s  and  Armstrong  & Schroder’s. 
Bob  wasn’t  here  very  long  before  he  found  out  how  chatter 
writers  eat.  The  thing  that  makes  me  sore  is  that  I never 
thought  of  it.  I don’t  suppose  that  even  repeating  all  the 
names  here  will  get  me  anything. 

^ ▼ M.  H.  AYLESWORTH,  president  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company,  stated  publicly  that  he  wouldn’t  know  the 
difference  between  a vacuum  tube  and  an  inner  tube.  The 
papers  seemed  to  think  that  this  was  a remarkable  statement 
to  come  from  the  executive  head  of  a company  in  whose  opera- 
tions the  vacuum  tube  figured  so  largely.  There  is  nothing 


remarkable  about  it.  Aylesworth  is  an  executive.  He  hires 
people  who  know  what  vacuum  tubes  are.  There  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  know.  He  puts  his  mind  on  things  that  he 
can’t  hire  people  to  attend  to.  In  pictures  we  find  just  the  re- 
verse. A film  executive  is  a man  who  fusses  all  day  over 
little  things  and  who  never  gets  around  to  the  big  ones.  He 
hires  people  for  specific  jobs  and  then  won’t  let  them  perform 
them.  They  fuss  so  much  about  a vacuum  tube  that  the  whole 
radio  set  gets  away  from  them. 

▼ v When  I READ  Queer  People  I found  here  and  there  in 
its  pages  some  excellent  writing,  consequently  I derived  some 
satisfaction  from  the  reading  even  though  the  book  dealt  with 
a Hollywood  that  was  utterly  foreign  to  me  and  about  which 
I knew  nothing.  I picked  up  Whitey  expecting  to  find  some 
more  good  writing.  I spent  two  hours  and  a half  reading  it 
without  discovering  anything  to  justify  anyone’s  spending  five 
minutes  on  it.  Queer  People  at  least  pretended  to  be  portray- 
ing a phase  of  life  in  the  world’s  most  interesting  community. 
The  central  character  was  merely  one  of  the  instruments  used 
to  make  the  recital  graphic.  We  become  interested  in  him  only 
as  an  instrument.  In  Whitney  he  is  presented  for  his  own  sake, 
the  authors  being  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  it  was  his 
character  that  attracted  attention  to  the  first  book.  Whitey 
is  trashy,  vulgar  and  disgusting.  And  I might  add,  brainless. 
Apparently  the  Graham  brothers  are  one-book  authors. 

▼ ▼ RECENTLY  I got  the  lowdown  on  the  government’s  per- 
sistency in  persecuting  screen  people  in  connection  with  their 
income  tax  returns.  Of  course  we  know  in  Hollywood  that 
people  with  big  names  are  picked  out  on  account  of  the  pub- 
licity that  will  ensue,  but  it  is  something  to  have  it  confirmed 
by  one  of  the  internal  revenue  department  men.  I backed 
this  bird  into  a corner  and  for  a long  time  held  him  spell-bound 
by  the  eloquence  I put  into  my  denunciation  of  him  and  his  kind 
for  their  hounding  of  the  personnel  of  the  film  industry  when  no 
doubt  there  were  more  irregularities  to  be  found  among  the 
pork  packers  of  Chicago.  The  internal  revenue  man  acknowl- 
edged that  such  might  be  the  case,  but  claimed  that  there  was 
more  advertising  value  in  a motion  picture  name. 

▼ ▼ Metro’s  retake  system  still  is  hard  at  work.  Out  on 
the  Culver  City  lot  they’re  doing  something  to  a picture  that 
was  completed  and  previewed.  In  the  revision  all  the  original 
is  being  retained  except  the  title  and  story,  and  a different  di- 
rector is  on  the  job.  The  cast  remains  more  or  less  intact.  By 
the  time  the  rehash  is  released  Metro  will  have  made  two  pic- 
tures, and  the  price  exhibitors  will  have  to  pay  for  the  second 
will  be  based  on  the  total  cost  of  both.  By  this  method  of 
accounting  there  will  be  nothing  on  the  Metro  books  to  show 
that  a lot  of  money  was  wasted  when  the  studio  shot  the  first 
version  without  knowing  what  it  was  doing.  Great  thing,  book- 
keeping. 

▼ ▼ The  STUDIOS  are  turning  out  pictures  that  are  counted 
upon  to  attract  children  to  picture  houses  because  the  casts  are 
composed  chiefly  of  children.  Children  on  the  screen  will  draw 
children  only  when  the  stories  are  the  kind  that  will  entertain 
both  children  and  adults.  Skippy  was  that  kind  of  picture,  and 
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so  far  it  is  the  only  one  we’ve  had  that  was  successful.  You 
can’t  get  children  interested  in  childish  pictures.  I hope  I’m 
wrong,  but  my  fear  is  that  we  are  going  to  have  a batch  of 
flops  when  the  children’s  pictures  begin  to  appear.  I don’t 
know  any  studio  with  a record  to  indicate  that  it  knows  how 
to  make  screen  entertainment  that  youngsters  will  enjoy  and 
that  at  the  same  time  won’t  bore  their  elders. 

▼ ▼ One  OF  the  many  things  I like  about  the  screen  version 
of  An  American  Tragedy  is  Von  Sternberg’s  disregard  of  the 
sociological  premise  laid  down  by  Dreiser — that  any  son  of  a 
pair  of  street  preachers  would  grow  up  to  be  a murderer. 
Dreiser  is  a man  of  fixed  and  violent  sociological  convictions 
and  advances  them  energetically  in  his  books.  Von  Sternberg 
in  his  picture  reports  the  incidents  which  Dreiser  describes  in 
his  novel  and  does  not  concern  himself  with  the  espousal  of 
any  theories.  That  is  why  it  is  good  screen  entertainment. 

▼ ▼ In  THE  Spectator  of  March  19,  1927,  I wrote:  "An 
American  Tragedy  could  be  made  into  a wonderful  picture.” 
It  has  been. 

v ▼ In  AN  INTERVIEW  in  Variety  C.  B.  deMille  says:  “First 
of  all  pictures  must  be  commercial,  but  I fully  believe  that  the 
more  artistic  they  are,  the  more  commercial  they  will  be.” 
That’s  what  the  Spectator  has  been  saying  for  years. 

▼ ▼ We  WERE  on  our  way  for  a week-end  at  Catalina.  My 
host,  who  owned  the  yacht,  was  proud  of  his  skill  as  a navi- 
gator. I challenged  him  to  determine  by  dead-reckoning  ex- 
actly where  we  were.  He  set  about  it  and  did  a lot  of  figur- 
ing. Finally  he  announced  our  location.  We  looked  it  up 
and  found  that  we  were  in  the  center  of  the  state  of  Oklahoma. 
I was  glad  we  could  see  land. 

^ ▼ When  THE  studios  get  back  to  turning  out  box-office 
pictures  as  part  of  their  routine  they  are  going  to  turn  out  pic- 
tures that  have  synchronized  scores.  Part  of  the  present  box- 
office  depression  is  due  to  the  fact  that  picture  audiences  are 
deprived  of  the  music  that  always  played  such  a prominent 
place  in  screen  entertainment.  Sometimes  in  Warner  pictures 
there  are  musical  accompaniments  to  some  of  the  sequences.  I 
am  confident  that  they  have  audience  appeal  that  would  war- 
rant their  being  made  continuous  throughout  the  production. 
It  is  one  of  the  things  that  are  bound  to  come. 

v ▼ PICTORIAL  one-  and  two-reel  subjects  with  off-stage 
voices  supplying  a verbal  accompaniment  to  what  we  are  look- 
ing at  always  will  be  popular  with  the  public.  The  rodeo 
picture  made  by  M-G-M  and  in  which  the  voice  of  Pete  Smith 
is  heard  is  one  of  the  choicest  little  bits  of  entertainment  I have 
seen  in  a long  time.  Pete’s  lines  are  not  only  witty  in  them- 
selves, but  he  speaks  them  in  a manner  that  enhances  the  effect 
of  the  wit.  I don’t  know  if  Pete  can  continue  to  be  funny,  but 
if  he  can,  Metro  should  keep  him  in  its  short  subject  depart- 
ment. He  could  become  a gold  mine  for  his  bosses. 

^ ^ When  I reviewed  Strangers  May  Kiss  I made  the 
high-and-mighties  at  Metro  furious  by  saying  that  they  should 
be  ashamed  of  themselves  for  making  such  a dirty  picture.  As 
usual,  they  produced  box-office  figures  to  prove  that  I was 


wrong.  I advised  them  that  two  more  pictures  like  it  would 
destroy  Norma  Shearer’s  box-office  value.  From  all  over  the 
country  are  coming  protests  against  such  a nice  girl  being  pre- 
sented in  a series  of  such  dirty  parts.  When  I made  Metro 
mad  I merely  was  anticipating  these  protests. 

^ ^ 7 HE  Motion  Picture  Relief  Fund  did  itself  a good 
turn  when  it  elected  Conrad  Nagel  as  its  president.  Conrad 
is  one  of  those  people  who  are  born  to  help  their  neighbors. 
He  gives  a great  deal  of  intelligent  and  unselfish  labor  to  any 
cause  that  has  as  its  objective  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  the 
film  industry.  As  president  of  the  Relief  Fund  he  has  a big 
job  which  he  will  attend  to  in  his  usual  big  way. 

v v I THINK  I’ll  organize  the  Picture  Patrons  of  America, 
Inc.  The  first  thing  we’ll  do  will  be  to  apply  to  the  courts 
for  an  order  restraining  Fox  from  putting  Janet  Gaynor  in  a 
singing  part.  Then,  just  to  please  Bob  Sherwood,  we’ll  abol- 
ish platinum  blondes. 

^ ^ A SCIENTIST  claims  that  mosquitoes  can  fly  for  fourteen 
hours  without  landing.  Apparently  it  always  was  my  luck, 
when  I lived  in  places  where  mosquitoes  lived  also,  to  encounter 
them  just  as  they  concluded  their  fourteen-hour  flights. 

▼ T T 

An  “Exquisite”  Critic 

(George  Jean  Nathan  in  Judge) 

Oh,  to  be  out  of  the  theatre,  now  that  Spring  is  here — 
that’s  the  nathanal  anthem. 


What  Welford  Beaton  says: 

"BUT  to  me  the  choicest  spot 

IN  the  valley  is  the 

SANTA  Maria  Inn 

WHERE  Frank  McCoy  is  at  home 

AND  runs  an  Inn  for  his  friends. 

AND  has  a perpetual  flower  show 
IN  his  dining  room." 

Frank  J.  McCoy,  Manager 
Santa  Maria  Inn, 
Santa  Maria,  California 
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Notes  from  Hollywood's 

Dude  Ranch  By  R.  E.  Sherwood 


IT  was  A1  Jolson  who  applied  the  term,  “The  Dude  Ranch,” 
to  the  United  Artists’  Studio,  and  seldom  have  I heard 
of  an  apter  label.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  aristocratic 
elegance  about  the  place  which  ill  accords  with  the  rough  and 
ready  traditions  of  the  old  West. 

One  has  the  feeling,  when  strolling  about  the  United 
Artists’  lot  (one  never  hurries),  that  at  any  moment  one 
may  encounter  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  or  Laddie  Sanford 
or  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  Church  trying  hard,  though  not  with 
entire  success,  to  look  like  natives  of  Hollywood.  This  con- 
sideration does  much  to  promote  the  right  morale  among 
the  hired  hands.  It  is  very  comforting  to  know  that  even 
though  one  may  be  doing  menial  work  one  is  being  given 
the  opportunity  to  meet  the  Best  People. 

My  only  employment  on  this  visit  to  the  film  capital  has 
been  at  United  Artists — with  Douglas  Fairbanks  and  with 
Howard  Hughes.  Consequently,  my  knowledge  of  life  in  the 
other  studios  is  limited.  But  whenever  I drop  in  at  Para- 
mount or  Fox  to  visit  friends,  I consider  that  I’m  slumming. 

▼ ▼If  one  becomes  very  social  at  United  Artists,  one  also 
becomes  aggressively  athletic.  The  whole  organization  is  in 
danger  of  growing  muscle-bound. 

This,  of  course,  is  entirely  attributable  to  Douglas  Fair- 
banks. When  he  first  started  the  studio  on  Santa  Monica 
Boulevard,  he  must  have  stipulated  that  it  was  to  be  de- 
voted primarily  to  physical  culture  and  only  secondarily  to 
the  manufacture  of  motion  pictures. 

Those  who  have  come  into  United  Artists  since  then  have 
studiously  followed  Doug’s  example.  There  is  hardly  a 
property  man  or  cutter  on  the  lot  who  can’t  put  the  shot  or 
go  around  Flint  Ridge  in  76  or  run  the  hundred  in  9.5 
seconds. 

It  wouldn’t  surprise  me  in  the  least  to  learn  that  Sam 
Goldwyn  is  training  for  the  high  hurdles  in  the  1932  Olym- 
pics in  his  spare  time,  if  any. 

▼▼  When  I return  to  drab,  dreary  New  York  City,  which 
will  be  any  day  now,  I shall  miss  the  old  Dude  Ranch,  where 
I have  spent  such  a happy  summer  mingling  with  Burke’s 
Peerage,  the  Social  Register,  the  N.  V.  A.  and  the  All- Amer- 
ica eleven,  and  gaping  at  Miss  Billie  Dove  in  her  areonautical 
Jodhpurs. 

American  Humor 

▼▼  It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the  film  producers  are  ter- 
ribly hard  put  to  it  to  compete  with  the  daily  newspapers  in 
the  telling  of  melodramatic  stories.  Even  that  super-thril- 
ler, The  Public  Enemy  was  topped  by  the  episode  of  “Two- 
Gun”  Crowley. 

There  is  precisely  the  same  competition  in  the  matter 
of  comedy.  Almost  any  daily  paper  contains  in  its  columns 
more  loud  laughs  than  are  to  be  derived  from  an  evening  of 
Charlie  Chaplin,  Harold  Lloyd  and  Mickey  Mouse  combined. 

I saw  a superb  demonstration  of  this  the  other  day  at 
Grauman’s  Chinese  Theatre.  Here  was  a picture,  Young 


as  You  Feel,  starring  one  great  American  humorist,  Will 
Rogers,  with  a story  written  by  another  great  American 
humorist,  George  Ade.  It  should  have  been  full  of  fine 
comedy  and  it  was.  But  the  greatest  yell  of  laughter  that 
came  from  the  huge  audience  was  provoked  by  no  witticism 
of  Mr.  Rogers’  or  Mr.  Ade’s;  it  broke  out  when  one  of  the 
minor  characters  uttered  the  phrase,  “What  a man  ” 

▼▼  Will  Rogers  is  very  funny,  and  so  is  George  Ade — but 
neither  of  them  can  hope  to  outdo  Ma  Kennedy  as  a pur- 
veyor of  true  American  humor. 

Teutonic  Gaul 

▼ ▼ The,  cinema  has  always  been  full  of  strange  contradic- 
tions, but  the  strangest  of  all  to  me  is  Ernst  Lubitsch’s  sense 
of  humor.  Where  did  he  get  it?  Somewhere,  in  his  Teu- 
tonic ancestry,  there  must  have  been  one  lone  Frenchman. 
It  may  well  have  been  Voltaire  himself  who,  you  will  remem- 
ber, spent  a great  deal  of  time  at  Potsdam. 

I have  seen  many  good  German  comedies,  and  laughed 
heartily  at  translated  jokes  from  Fliegende  Blaetter  and 
Simplicissmus,  so  I am  making  no  remarks  that  may  be  in- 
terpreted as  insults  to  the  wit  of  the  German  race.  But 
Lubitsch’s  peculiar  type  of  humor  simply  does  not  fit  in  a 
Teuton.  Its  specific  gravity  is  far  too  low.  It  is  not  only 
French:  it  is  one  hundred  per  cent  Parisian. 

Undoubtedly,  some  of  the  nimble  gaiety  in  The  Love  Pa- 
rade and  The  Smiling  Lieutenant  may  be  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  Chevalier,  in  whose  infectious  presence  every- 
one seems  to  become  French.  That,  however,  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  softness  of  the  Lubitsch  touch  in  such  memor- 
able comedies  as  The  Marriage  Circle  and  Forbidden  Para- 
dise, produced  long  before  Chevalier  had  moved  from  the 
slopes  of  Montmartre  to  the  gold-filled  hills  of  California. 

▼ ▼ Whether  Lubitsch  derives  his  precise,  delicate  style 
from  France,  Germany,  or  Mr.  B.  P.  Schulberg,  he  has  it, 
and  it  is  unique.  However,  there  is  a distinct  line  between 
a style  and  a formula,  and  T am  afraid  that  The  Smiling 
Lieutenant  does  not  quite  observe  the  boundary. 

I have  remarked  elsewhere  that  Lubitsch  seems  to  be  get- 
ting a little  tired.  His  powers  of  invention  have  appreciably 
diminished,  the  result  being  that  his  latest  efforts  are  sten- 
ciled but  not  colored.  The  familiar  trademark  is  distinctly 
visible  upon  The  Smiling  Lieutenant,  but  the  familiar  flavor 
is  somewhat  missing. 

Grateful  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Great  Public,  until  now 
unaccountably  withheld,  are  herewith  presented  to  the  Bard 
of  Astoria.  He  has  put  upon  the  screen  the  first  violin  case 
in  three  years  that  does  not  contain  a machine  gun. 

Don’t  Mention  the  Weather 

▼ ▼ It  is  and  has  been  for  the  last  three  weeks  so  terribly 
hot  in  Los  Angeles  and  adjacent  regions  that  you  could  swim 
through  the  air.  Thousands  of  people  have  been  paralyzed, 
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prostrated,  stricken,  agonized,  tortured,  and  annoyed  by  the 
heat.  Myself,  accustomed  only  to  the  mild  New  York  sum- 
mers, have  been  unable  to  stand  it. 

(The  above  is  the  only  accurate  weather  report  that  has 
been  printed  west  of  Riverside  in  thirty  years.  Exhaustive 
researches  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Los  Angeles  Ex- 
aminer and  other  local  journals  over  the  last  few  weeks 
have  yielded  hundreds  of  stories  concerning  a sixty-two  year 
old  man  who  died  from  the  heat  in  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
He  was  also  run  over  by  a street  car  but  the  Los  Angeles 
County  coroner,  rushed  to  Jacksonville  by  plane,  announced 
the  death  to  be  from  sun  stroke.  Local  weather  reports  are 
unanimously  hidden  in  the  classified  ad  section  where  they 
simply  state  the  temperature  for  the  preceding  day — in 
three  figures.) 

After  one  appallingly  hot  day,  I consulted  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  and  noticed  on  the  front  page  a long  story  about 
the  horrible  conditions  in  the  Middle  West.  Chicago,  it 
seemed,  was  sweltering  in  a 94  temperature,  and  Fargo, 
North  (or  maybe  it’s  South)  Dakota,  was  even  worse.  There 
was  no  intimation,  however,  of  any  tepidity  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

On  page  22,  the  Times  finally  broke  down  and  confessed 
that  it  had  also  been  94°  the  day  before  in  Los  Angeles. 
Southern  California  was  therefore  just  as  hot  as  Northern 
Illinois — but  it  didn’t  make  the  front  page. 

Evidently,  when  the  weather  is  terrible  in  Los  Angeles, 
it  isn’t  news. 

Junior 

▼▼  Having  seen  Raymond  Massey  play  The  Man  in  Posses- 
sion in  London — and  it  was  a brilliant  performance — I went 
to  the  Mayan  Theatre  two  weeks  ago  with  grave  misgivings. 
I knew  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  to  be  an  earnest,  ambitious 
youth,  with  high  ideals,  and  I hated  to  see  him  suffering  by 
comparison  with  a really  fine  actor. 

You  can  imagine  my  consternation  on  discovering  that  this 
inexperienced  stripling  was,  in  most  respects,  just  as  good 
as  Raymond  Massey,  and  in  some  respects  appreciably 
better. 

Young  Doug  has  no  need  of  experience.  He  was  born 
with  it.  He  has  a sense  of  comedy  that  could  not  be  acquired 
in  fifty  years  of  steady  trouping,  the  sense  that  has  been 
apparent  in  every  performance  his  father  ever  gave,  the 
sense  that  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  young  Jack 
Barrymore  in  the  days  before  he  had  graduated  from  The 
Fortune  Hunter  to  the  Warner  Brothers. 

If  Douglas,  Junior,  finds  the  right  play,  and  does  it  in  New 
York,  he  will  be  a sensational  success — and  those  are  words 
that  I don’t  expect  to  eat. 

Literary  Lumber 

▼ ▼ Two  WEEKS  ago,  in  this  journal,  Mr.  Beaton  urged  the 
film  producers  to  buy  their  stories  as  they  buy  their  lumber. 
That  is  to  say,  not  in  the  form  of  logs  but  in  the  form  of 
planks  and  beams,  cut  to  specification.  He  added:  “I  don’t 

see  why  a screen  author  should  not  be  asked  to  do  something 
that  a sawmill  does  without  being  asked.” 

Now  I don’t  want  any  suggestion  of  friction  to  be  appar- 
ent in  the  Hollywood  Spectator,  but  overwhelming  curiosity 
impels  me  to  ask:  “Just  what  does  this  mean?”  For  my 
part,  I can’t  quite  see  why  an  author  should  be  asked  to  do 
what  a sawmill  does,  nor  why  a sawmill  should  be  asked  to 
do  what  an  author  does.  Sawmills  are  useful  in  their  way, 
and  authors  are  useful  in  theirs  (though  there  may  be  some 


debate  on  this  last  point).  But  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
understand  why  either  one  should  imitate  the  other. 

Pei’haps  Mr.  Beaton  means  that  authors  should  heed  the 
ancient  injunction  to  “saw  wood  and  say  nothing” — an  excel- 
lent idea  which,  however,  fails  to  answer  the  important  ques- 
tion: who  is  going  to  furnish  the  wood? 

▼ ▼ Some  ten  years  ago,  Samuel  Goldwyn  attempted  to  start 
a classic  grove  at  his  studio  in  Culver  City.  He  imported 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  Rupert  Hughes,  Rex  Beach,  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  Maurice  Maeterlinck  and  other  giant  redwoods, 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  reduce  them  to  pulp.  It  was  not 
a successful  experiment,  as  Mr.  Goldwyn  himself  will  be  the 
first  and  last  to  testify. 

For  the  trouble  always  seems  to  be  that  those  who  grow 
the  trees  can’t  seem  to  whittle  them  into  the  tooth-picks 
that  the  movie  people  require. 

Advance  Farewell 

▼▼  Allusion  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  I am  about  to 
return  whence  I came,  and  it  may  be  another  nine  years 
before  I again  become  a paid  guest  in  Hollywood  (which,  by 
that  time,  may  have  sunk  beneath  the  sea).  So  if  Miss  Garbo 
is  as  anxious  to  meet  me  as  they  say  she  is,  she’d  better 
hurry  up  and  send  around  that  invitation  I’ve  been  waiting 
for. 

Once  back  in  New  York,  I shall  rush  to  the  Roxy,  Capitol, 
Paramount  and  Little  Carnegie  Playhouse  and  see  the  pic- 
tures that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  I have  failed  to  catch 
out  here,  and  I shall  write  complaining  letters  about  them 
to  Mr.  Beaton.  If  it  turns  out  that  I participated  in  the 
preparation  of  any  of  the  future  flops,  I shall  keep  my 
mouth  shut. 

So  even  though  I may  not  be  here  to  remind  you  of  it, 
don’t  fail  to  advertise  heavily  in  the  Hollywood  Spectator. 
And  don’t  think  that  Mr.  Beaton  will  fail  to  reciprocate. 
If  you  take  a quarter-page,  your  name  will  be  barely  men- 
tioned in  these  columns;  if  you  take  a half-page,  you’ll  be 
subjected  to  a mild  rap;  but  a full  page  will  get  you  the 
panning  of  your  life. 

▼ ▼ V 

Economy  on  Film  Rentals 

(The  Allied  Exhibitor ) 

To  get  by  next  year  every  exhibitor  will  have  to  economize 
in  every  way  he  can  and  especially  on  film  rentals.  The  ex- 
hibitor who  pays  as  much  next  year  for  pictures  as  he  did 
this,  can  not  hope  to  survive.  The  product  is  almost  certain 
to  be  poorer  and  economic  conditions  will  be  worse.  With  the 
present  depressed  business  conditions  aggravated  by  the  in- 
evitable wage  reductions,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  you  are 
going  to  find  your  patrons.  The  plain  meaning  of  all  this  is 
that  the  theatre  owners  must  follow  the  lead  of  the  producers 
and  economize,  and  the  best  place  to  economize  is  on  film 
rentals.  Do  not  buy  until  after  your  local  association  has 
held  its  convention  and  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sult with  your  leaders  and  acquaint  yourself  with  conditions. 
Shop  around  as  much  as  your  competitive  situation  will  per- 
mit. Make  the  very  best  bargain  you  can.  But  above  all,  wait. 

New  Screen 

(To-day’s  Cinema,  England) 

Mr.  J.  V.  Bryson  has  once  again  shown  his  enterprise  by 
trying  out  a new  type  of  screen  at  the  Universal  private 
theatre.  This  is  made  of  perforated  zinc,  coated  with  a white 
composition.  The  perforations  are  sufficiently  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  area  of  the  screen  to  offer  very  little  obstruc- 
tion to  the  sound  from  behind  the  screen — and  the  screen  is 
washable. 
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The  Biography  of 

A Film  Executive  By  Dalton  Trumbo 


Had  anyone  told  me  a week  ago  that  I would  read  the 
biography  of  a business  man,  and  enjoy  it,  I would 
have  laughed  outright.  And  if  I had  been  informed  a year 
ago  that  John  Drinkwater  would  write  such  a book,  I might 
have  been  tempted  to  inform  the  lunacy  commission.  And 
finally,  if  I had  been  told  that  the  captain  of  industry  thus 
to  be  honored  was  a motion  picture  executive,  I should  prob- 
ably have  passed  into  complete  unconsciousness.  Yet  the 
thing  has  been  done,  the  book  written,  and  I have  enjoyed 
it  thoroughly.  Drinkwater’s  The  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Carl  Laemmle  stands  out  in  my  mind  as  the  first  biography 
dealing  with  an  absolutely  honest  business  man. 

It  is  not  the  type  of  book  that  occasionally  floods  the 
market  eulogizing  our  Rockefellers,  Fords,  Schwabs  and  oth- 
er dollar-snatchers.  The  immense  authority  of  Drinkwater 
stands  behind  the  volume  and  insures  its  authenticity.  What 
Drinkwater  chooses  to  tell,  I choose  to  believe,  and  believing, 
I stand  in  considerable  awe  of  this  man  whom  they  call 
Uncle  Carl.  There  is  a strain  of  sturdy  genius  flowing 
through  the  veins  of  Universal’s  chieftain,  and  the  un- 
folding of  that  genius  against  every  conceivable  adversity 
embodies  a drama  that  is  high  and  utterly  fine.  Whoever 
chooses  to  read  the  story  of  the  Jewish  boy  born  at  Laup- 
heim,  Wurttemberg,  who  entered  the  motion  picture  busi- 
ness after  forty  and  guided  it  to  the  present  time,  will 
emerge  from  the  heated  narrative  with  a vast  respect  not 
only  for  Laemmle,  but  for  the  industry  which  he  cherishes 
as  a flaming  passion. 

▼ ▼ It  was  high  time  that  something  like  this  book  be  done. 
For  too  many  years  have  motion  pictures  been  treated  as  an 
illegitimate  child.  For  too  long  a time  have  sniffish  but  hun- 
gry folk  from  the  oracles  of  drama  and  literature  castigated 
the  rich  youngster  which,  for  all  its  brawling  and  ballyhoo, 
has  so  outgrown  its  elders  that  it  is  now  a little  absurd  for 
the  elders  even  to  be  jealous.  Motion  pictures  as  an  art  and 
industry  are  permanent.  They  have  stormed  the  barricades, 
captured  the  outposts,  and  although  they  are  at  present  in 
an  exceedingly  billious  state,  a good  purgative  shortly  to 
be  administered  will  leave  them  intrenched  more  strongly 
than  ever.  And  when  a man  whose  studies  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Robert  Burns,  Cromwell,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Charles 
II  and  Pepys  turns  his  pen  to  an  analysis  of  a mere  film 
executive,  it  denotes  a growing  significance  which  will  one 
day  make  motion  pictures  an  integral  part  of  the  nation’s 
cultural  life. 

It  pleases  those  aesthetic  fellows  who  parade  through  the 
Algonquin  in  New  York  to  emphasize  the  low  origin  of  mo- 
tion picture  producers.  They  point  with  elegant  fingers  to 
the  fact  that  Carl  Laemmle  was  a clothing  store  proprietor, 
that  Samuel  Goldwyn  sold  gloves,  that  Jesse  Lasky  was  a 
mere  cornetist  and  not  such  a good  one  at  that,  that  Wil- 
liam Fox  made  his  living  by  sponging  cloth,  and  that  Adolph 
Zukor  displayed  more  early  genius  for  furs  than  for  mo- 


tion pictures.  The  fact  that  Lincoln  was  a rail  splitter,  or 
that  practically  all  the  present  generation  of  English  poets 
found  their  origins  uncomfortably  close  to  a coal  mine 
counts  for  nothing  to  them.  History  and  biography  are  not 
founded  upon  origin,  but  rather  upon  destination,  and  in 
the  latter  field  Carl  Laemmle  has  delivered  the  goods  mag- 
nificently. 

▼ V Here  is  a man  who  did  not  find  himself  until  he  was 
forty.  He  came  to  America  as  a boy,  was  rousted  about  in 
New  York,  pushed  further  west,  and  probably  reached  the 
ebb  tide  of  his  fortunes  when  he  set  forth  upon  an  ill-for- 
tuned adventure  as  a farm  hand.  In  his  thirties  we  find 
him  a married  man,  managing  a store  in  Oshkosh,  where  his 
determined  advertising  and  uncompromising  business  ethics 
managed  to  sell  more  suits  at  $9.98  than  any  other  store  in 
town.  Here  was  certainly  success  of  a sort — success  above 
the  average.  Millions  of  men  would  have  been  contented 
to  stay  in  Oshkosh  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  and 
millions  are  doing  it.  But  stagnation  was  not  a part  of 
the  Laemmle  constitution,  and  when  a disagreement  arose 
with  his  employer,  he  discovered  that  he  had  resigned  and 
was  adrift  in  Chicago  without  any  considerable  capital. 

It  was  then  that  the  cinema  attracted  him.  And  it  was 
a momentous  day  for  the  film  industry  when  Carl  Laemmle 
opened  his  first  theatre,  The  White  Front,  and  followed  it 
shortly  with  The  Family  Theatre.  It  was  a gift  of  fortune 
that  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a rapidly  expanding 
enterprise.  The  Laemmle  Film  Service  followed  and  more 
houses.  He  soon  was  in  the  pleasing  position  of  being  the 
largest  film  renter  in  the  country.  Then  came  the  Trust 
with  its  newly  secured  control  of  all  basic  patents  dealing 
with  motion  pictures,  and  the  co-operation  of  Eastman  in 
the  matter  of  films.  The  industry  was  tied  up  in  as  com- 
plete a monopoly  as  ever  threatened  the  country.  The  out- 
rageous two-dollar-a-week  license  was  imposed  upon  all  ex- 
hibitors along  with  a dozen  more  restrictions.  Fines  were 
assessed  freely,  and  from  them  there  was  no  appeal.  It 
was  either  obey  the  dictates  of  the  Trust  and  the  General 
Film  Company  or  cease  showing  motion  pictures.  It  was 
then  that  Laemmle  rose  to  his  heights. 

V ▼ Motion  pictures  had  become  infiltrated  in  his  blood 
stream.  He  saw  them  not  only  as  an  opportunity  for  be- 
coming wealthy.  They  were  a mission,  a flaming  hope  which 
could  not  be  ignored.  To  the  vast  amusement  of  the  Trust, 
Carl  Laemmle  bolted  the  harness  which  had  been  fastened 
to  his  enterprises  and  announced  that  he  would  break  the 
Trust.  For  six  years  he  carried  the  brunt  of  the  most 
vicious  industrial  battle  in  the  country.  His  Independent 
Motion  Picture  Company,  known  as  IMP,  was  established. 
He  begged  and  threatened,  imported  and  almost  stole  to  ob- 
tain films  and  other  necessities  for  his  production  schedule. 
He  was  hounded  by  spies,  strong-arm  men,  and  the  courts. 
In  three  years  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  suits  were  filed 
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against  him  by  a corps  of  seventeen  attorneys  representing 
the  Trust. 

He  retaliated  wih  flamboyant  advertisements  against 
“General  Flimco”  and  the  Trust.  He  lambasted  them  from 
every  angle,  fought  them  tooth  and  nail,  instituted  legal 
proceedings  of  his  own,  and  through  it  all  continued  to  manu- 
facture motion  pictures.  He  fled  to  Cuba  in  an  effort  to 
evade  his  persecutors,  and  in  that  torrid  and  unkind  climate 
turned  out  several  productions.  King  Baggot  and  Mary 
Pickford  were  added  to  the  players  for  IMP.  Laemmle  in- 
augurated the  star  system  along  with  many  other  innova- 
tions. He  battled  magnificiently  for  six  years,  facing  ruin 
and  utter  destruction  at  every  turn,  and  in  1915  the  Trust 
was  dissolved  as  a direct  result  of  his  efforts.  The  first 
picture  shot  by  IMP  was  Hiawatha,  and  it  should  be  placed 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institute  to  immortalize  a struggle  which 
saved  an  industry. 

▼ V The  undisputed  leader  of  an  industry  that  was  threat- 
ening to  become  the  greatest  in  the  world,  he  turned  his  peace 
time  efforts  toward  Universal  City.  The  same  success  which 
had  attended  his  other  enterprises  held  with  him  in  the 
venture,  and  he  dominated  Hollywood.  He  had  become  a 
world  figure.  His  collection  of  photographs  and  autographs 
includes  the  mighty  of  the  earth.  By  them  he  is  honored, 
but  no  less  than  he  is  honored  by  those  who  are  associated 
with  him  in  his  enterprises.  Then  only  a year  ago  came 
another  crisis  at  Universal  City.  Business  was  bad,  and  a 
new  policy  was  decided  upon.  Uncle  Carl  changed  from  a 
production  list  of  regular  features  to  quality  production. 
All  Quiet  and  The  King  of  Jazz  were  the  first  concrete  results 
of  that  change,  and  again  the  daring  of  Laemmle  was  vindi- 
cated. 

Those  are  his  achievements,  and  they  are  mighty  enough. 
But  the  manner  of  man  who  accomplished  them  and  the 
honest  methods  which  have  been  his  business  religion  are 
matters  of  more  consequence.  Throughout  the  distracting 
struggle  with  the  Trust  Carl  Laemmle  never  once  de- 
scended to  the  dirt-throwing  proclivities  of  his  companions. 
His  gaudy  advertisements  were  true,  and  his  operation  was 
devoid  of  spies  and  thugs.  His  supremely  human  considera- 
tion for  those  who  were  weaker  than  he  and  his  magnificent 
defiance  of  those  who  were  stronger  denotes  a courage  that 
his  small  body  does  not  appear  to  hold.  He  has  been  a fierce 
fighter,  but  a clean  one. 

▼ VI  like  TO  think  of  the  Thomas  Ince  fire  which  destroyed 
that  producer’s  sets,  properties  and  studio,  confronting  him 
with  immediate  ruin  in  the  midst  of  a picture  which  boded 
well  to  earn  a fortune.  It  was  then  that  Laemmle  turned 
Universal  City  over  to  Ince,  with  orders  that  he  was  not  to 
be  charged  for  the  convenience.  I like  to  think  of  Laem- 
mle’s  benefactions  to  his  home  town  in  Germany,  of  the  gifts 
which  he  made  to  a convent  there,  and  of  the  appreciative 
poem  composed  in  his  honor  by  the  sisters.  Laemmle,  the 
Jew,  was  also  Laemmle  the  humanitarian.  In  the  midst  of 
the  post-war  hatred  for  Germany  which  flooded  the  country, 
I like  to  think  of  Laemmle  and  his  Saturday  Evening  Post 
advertisements,  urging  his  customers  to  unite  with  him  in 
the  aid  of  a stricken  and  bleeding  Germany.  His  charities 
were  not  the  grandiloquent  gestures  of  a Rockefeller  or  a 
Morgan.  They  were  personal,  intimate  and  unstinting. 

As  a reviewer  for  a magazine  which  is  still  somewhat 
smaller  than  The  Post,  I feel  that  I owe  a personal  debt  to 
Laemmle,  for  without  him  there  would  not  have  been  room 
for  unstifled  remarks  about  pictures.  But  my  debt  to  him 
and  to  his  courage  is  nothing  as  compared  to  the  obligation 
he  has  imposed  upon  every  executive,  every  star  and  every 


writer  who  now  waxes  fat  upon  the  product  of  his  gigantic 
labors.  There  will  come  a time — and  I hope  it  will  not  be 
long — when  the  impress  of  a producing  company  upon  a 
picture  will  bear  the  authority  and  prestige  that  accompanies 
the  impress  of  Harper  Brothers,  or  Harcourt  Brace  & Com- 
pany, Lippincott’s  or  Scribners  upon  a book.  The  harum- 
scarum  period  will  soon  pass,  and  from  it  will  arise  a proud 
and  honorable  industry.  When  that  time  comes  the  name 
of  Laemmle  and  Universal  will  be  as  lustrous  as  the  greatest, 
and  the  luster  will  be  deserved. 

Fairbanks  Jr.  as  a Star 

▼ ▼ CHANCES  is  taken  from  the  novel  by  A.  Hamilton 
Gibbs,  and  the  adaptation  by  Waldemar  Young  is  as  intel- 
ligent as  anything  I have  seen  in  recent  months.  The  story 
begins  and  ends  as  a motion  picture,  with  background,  at- 
mosphere and  action  predominating  over  dialogue.  One  does 
not  think  “act  one”  as  the  show  begins.  I suspect  that  a 
generous  share  of  this  credit  also  should  go  to  Alan  Dwan 
for  his  direction,  for  save  in  a few  spots,  the  story  remains 
a motion  picture  throughout  its  length. 

I have  great  hopes  for  Douglas  Fairbanks  Jr.  His  mo- 
tion picture  lineage  is  simon  pure.  He  is  not  a transplanted 
stage  star.  He  has  been  nurtured  on  the  camera,  and  by 
careful  devotion  to  the  camera  should  emerge  as  the  most 
consummate  actor  in  Hollywood.  His  features  are  mobile 
and  expressive,  and  although  the  dash  of  Doug  Sr.  is  strong 
in  his  actions,  there  also  is  evident  a certain  high  seriousness 
which  is  interesting  and  vastly  encouraging.  The  story 
deals  with  the  love  of  two  brothers,  Fairbanks  and  Anthony 
Bushnell,  for  Rose  Hobart.  The  war  interferes  and  the 
girl  transfers  her  affection  from  Bushnell  to  Fairbanks. 
That  poor  devil  Bushnell  hasn’t  had  a break  for  so  long 
that  I get  a lump  in  my  throat  whenever  I see  him.  I al- 
ways know  he  is  due  either  for  death  or  disappointment. 
Rose  Hobart  is  perfectly  matched  to  the  star.  She  lends 
a suggestion  of  strength  and  intelligence  to  every  character 
she  enacts,  and  in  Chances  she  has  found  an  ideal  role. 

▼ ▼ Chances  is  better  than  anything  I have  seen  from  the 
First  National-Warner  Brothers  lot  for  a long  time,  and 
again  it  is  so  because  action  is  a dominant  factor  in  the 
story  development.  Travel  is  suggested  by  train  wheels, 
bus  wheels,  cab  wheels,  motorcycle  wheels,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested effectively.  The  war  scenes,  which  are  brief,  are 
accomplished  by  a series  of  quick  dissolves  which  are  amaz- 
ing in  their  completeness.  There  is  an  artillery  retreat  which 
thrilled  me,  and  one  or  two  exquisite  shots  of  horse  and 
rider  illuminated  against  an  almost  pure  black  background. 
Ernest  Haller  is  to  be  credited  for  such  delightful  effects. 

Nevertheless  I feel  that  the  great  war  picture  has  not 
yet  been  filmed.  And  I feel  that  it  will  not  be  filmed  until 
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some  director  with  stark  genius  transplants  pure  insanity 
on  the  screen.  I do  not  know  how  he  will  do  it,  or  when. 
But  it  will  be  done  eventually,  and  when  the  task  is  ac- 
complished motion  picture  art  will  have  something  which 
will  rank  favorably  with  the  best  that  other  arts  have 
produced. 

Action 

▼ Y THE  PUBLIC  DEFENDER  proves  once  more  that 
RKO  is  dealing  very  gingerly  and  very  cleverly  with  Rich- 
ard Dix.  It  is  not  permitting  him  to  be  abandoned  to  stereo- 
typed roles.  By  maintaining  the  gentleman’s  versatility  in 
the  public  eye  it  is  increasing  his  reputation  and  enlarging 
his  value  to  the  studio.  In  Cimarron  he  was  a pioneer,  in 
Young  Donovan’s  Kid  he  was  something  quite  different,  and 
in  The  Public  Defender  he  is  represented  as  an  idle  but 
alert  young  gentleman  of  society.  His  latest  picture  makes 
no  pretentions  to  greatness,  but  it  is  excellent  entertain- 
ment, and  its  action  is  maintained  at  a rapid  speed  from 
beginning  to  end.  I think  that  not  once  is  there  a no- 
ticeable let-down  in  the  story. 

Dix  is  presented  as  “The  Reckoner,”  an  avenger  of  the 
innocent  and  a nemesis  to  that  particular  variety  of  crooks 
who  rob  their  own  banks  and  swindle  orphans.  Shirley 
Grey’s  father  is  threatened  with  prison  as  a result  of  a con- 
spiracy among  his  directors  which  has  wrecked  his  bank  and 
thrown  the  blame  upon  his  shoulders.  Dix,  it  develops,  is 
in  love  with  Miss  Grey.  I do  not  blame  him  in  the  slightest 
for  the  affection,  but  he  has  a disagreeable  habit  of  hiding 
it.  In  their  endeavor  to  escape  from  sickly  sentimentality 
I detect  a concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  directors  to  cut 
sentiment  to  the  bone.  I hope  it  will  not  be  over-emphasized, 
because  sophisticated  love  is  not  exactly  good  business  in 
the  villages. 

The  tensest  moments  of  The  Public  Defender  are  shot  in 
silence.  Dix  and  his  colleagues,  Paul  Hurst  and  Boris  Kar- 
loff, elude  guards  and  steal  manuscripts  from  under  the 
nose  of  everybody  but  the  state  militia.  And  they  do  it 
in  a silence  which  keeps  the  audience  on  edge.  Even  the 
dialogue  on  the  outskirts  of  these  silent  shots  is  curtailed, 
so  that  the  dramatic  value  does  not  sag  too  abruptly.  The 
camera  tells  most  of  the  story,  for  which  Director  J.  Walter 
Ruben  is  to  be  felicitated,  and  for  which  he  will  be  re- 
warded by  generous  public  patronage.  Max  Ree’s  settings 
are  as  usual  excellent  and  restrained,  and  Carl  Gerard, 
Frank  Sheridan,  Edmund  Breese,  Purnell  Pratt  and  Nella 
Walker  handle  their  parts  in  a highly  satisfactory  manner. 
The  Public  Defender  is  one  picture  that  I distinctly  enjoyed. 

Good  and  Bad 

▼ ▼ BIG  BUSINESS  GIRL  is  a fairly  amusing  and  highly 
improbable  affair  about  a young  woman  from  college  who 
vamps  her  boss  into  an  excellent  job,  vamps  her  boss’s  best 
customer  into  a job  for  the  boy  friend  and  husband,  and 
ends  happily  with  everything  solved.  Accepting  the  story, 
one  may  enjoy  it,  but  there  are  portions  which  will  out- 
rage many.  I refer  chiefly  to  Warner  Brothers-First  Na- 
tional-Vitaphone’s  insistence  upon  advertising  the  Bruns- 
wick radio.  The  feat  was  accomplished  in  Gold  Dust  Gertie 
and  again  in  Business  Girl  one  finds  Brunswick  grabbing  a 
lot  of  footage.  I am  forced  to  wonder  why  the  automobile, 
which  was  called  the  Royal  Eight,  was  not  likewise  branded 
Cadillac  or  Packard.  It  should  have  been  in  order  to  jus- 
tify the  inclusion  of  Brunswick.  Perhaps  I am  an  excep- 
tion, but  I become  highly  indignant  at  such  crudity. 


V V But  to  compensate  in  part  for  this  mistake,  there  is 
at  least  one  delightful  sound  effect.  A newspaper  excerpt 
announcing  the  departure  of  the  hero  and  heroine  is  flashed 
on  the  screen,  and  while  the  audience  reads  it,  the  sound 
of  a train  bell  conveys  the  suggestion  of  travel.  While  I 
still  was  chuckling  with  happiness  at  this  inclusion,  I was 
brought  sharply  to  reality  by  the  bad  tempo  of  Frank  Al- 
bertson as  an  orchestra  director.  Albertson  is  a charming 
actor,  and  carried  his  big  boy  role  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, but  as  an  orchestra  leader  he  is  like  nothing  that  was 
ever  seen  on  earth  or  over  the  earth  or  under  the  earth. 
Ricardo  Cortez  shared  masculine  honors  with  Albertson,  but 
the  performance  of  Miss  Joan  Blondell  as  the  professional 
co-respondent  struck  me  harder  than  anything  else  in  the 
picture. 

The  direction  of  William  A.  Seiter  is  brilliant  in  spots, 
and  considering  the  story  material  he  may  be  forgiven  for 
those  portions  which  are  not  so  brilliant.  Although  Miss 
Loretta  Young  is  absolutely  devastating — perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  young  woman  on  the  screen — I am  not  yet  convinced 
that  she  is  a completely  finished  actress.  But  as  far  as  that 
goes,  she  doesn’t  have  to  be.  Better  stories  would  help  her. 
For  summer  fare  Big  Business  Girl  is  probably  good  enter- 
tainment, although  I didn’t  believe  a bit  of  it. 

All  for  a Woman 

YV  THREE  WHO  LOVED  is  a serious  drama  which  is  ef- 
fective but  not  memorable.  The  story  is  an  interesting  one, 
and  Conrad  Nagel,  Robert  Ames  and  Betty  Compson,  who 
never  turn  in  bad  performances,  are  included  in  the  cast. 
George  Archainbaud  directs  capably  enough,  but  there  is 
too  much  conversation.  The  picture  begins  with  talk  and 
ends  with  talk,  and  the  cessation  between  beginning  and  end 
is  hardly  noticeable.  It  is  a welcome  relief  from  current 
pictures  because  it  is  utterly  unsophisticated.  The  char- 
acters do  not  have  a particularly  easy  moral  standard,  and 
their  difficulties  become  genuine  and  interesting.  Conrad 
Nagel  and  Robert  Ames  are  bank  clerks  when  Betty  Comp- 
son arrives  fresh  from  Sweden  to  marry  Nagel.  While  her 
future  husband  keeps  his  nose  in  law  books  the  young  lady 
falls  in  love  with  Ames,  who  gives  us  an  excellent  interpre- 
tation of  a trifler.  Nagel  steals  from  the  bank,  Ames  is 
blamed  and  goes  to  prison,  and  the  resulting  complications. 
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during  which  Betty  marries  Nagel,  are  a trifle  complex  and 
considerably  more  absorbing  than  one  usually  finds. 

Frankly  I enjoy  a story  which  permits  me  to  meditate 
as  much  about  the  plot  as  about  the  players.  The  reason 
why  characters  act  as  they  do  is  more  interesting  to  me 
than  the  pure  technic  of  their  actions.  But  perhaps  in  this 
preference  I do  not  reflect  a popular  attitude.  However 
that  may  be,  I feel  that  whatever  virtues  Three  Who  Loved 
possesses  are  virtues  of  the  story  rather  than  virtues  of  ac- 
tion or  of  direction.  I thought  Nagel  a fool  for  marrying  the 
girl,  Miss  Compson,  a treacherous  little  package  for  falling  in 
love  with  Ames,  and  Ames  a complete  bounder,  although  a 
rather  likeable  one.  I must  therefore  conclude  that  a picture 
which  forced  me  to  think  in  such  terms  is  a very  fair  show. 

Max  Ree  handled  the  settings,  and  his  boarding  house  is 
excellent.  Whether  he  is  dealing  in  mansions  or  kitchen 
doors,  Ree  never  exaggerates.  The  de  Mille  idea  is  utterly 
foreign  to  him,  and  he  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  people 
are  exactly  equal  to  those  things  with  which  they  surround 
themselves.  If  there  had  been  less  dialogue,  more  action  and 
a little  less  Betty  Compson,  Three  Who  Loved  would  have 
been  a better  picture  and  a bigger  money  maker. 

A Puzzle 

▼ V THE  NIGHT  ANGEL.  Before  viewing  this  picture  I 
did  something  that  is  not  my  usual  procedure.  I read  other 
reviews  about  it.  All  were  rather  frightful.  Someone  sug- 
gested that  the  title  should  have  been  Night  Mare.  Other 
remarks  were  equally  dubious.  I was  disappointed  because 
I thought  Night  Angel  one  of  the  best  titles  to  come  out 
of  Hollywood  in  a long  while.  A picture  with  such  a title, 
I reasoned,  could  not  be  absolutely  wet.  So  I went  with 
misgivings  and  I returned  with  a thankful  heart,  because 
I liked  it.  It  is  a writer-director  affair,  with  Edmund  Gould- 
ing  at  the  helm.  And  whatever  its  faults,  it  shows  consid- 
erably more  director-sympathy  than  the  usual  tale  which 
goes  through  at  least  five  hands  before  the  script  is  ready. 
This  writer-director  combination  is  something  that  will  be- 
come more  frequent,  and  when  it  does  we  will  have  better 
pictures. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  me,  I think.  I am  too 
sympathetic.  I can  glimpse  behind  the  rocky  points  of  a 
sincere  cinematic  effort  something  of  the  care  and  aspira- 
tions that  are  bound  up  in  it.  Moreover  I attend  a show- 
ing not  as  a critic,  but  as  a spectator  seeking  amusement. 
I endeavor  to  grant  the  players  their  situation,  and  to  throw 
myself  into  their  story.  As  an  audience  of  one,  it  is  good 
business  for  me  to  do  so,  because  I have  paid  money  for 
amusement,  and  I am  going  to  make  conditions  as  favorable 
as  possible  in  order  that  I may  derive  all  the  entertainment 
value  that  the  picture  holds.  Possibly  that  is  why  I liked 
Night  Angel. 

▼ V Fredric  March  and  Nancy  Carroll  hold  the  spot  in  this 
Paramount  picture.  March  'and  Leslie  Howard  are  two  of 
the  most  fascinating  gentlemen  on  the  screen,  and  no  pic- 
ture in  which  they  appear  is  utterly  bad.  Miss  Carroll  fal- 
tered badly  in  the  opening  sequences,  but  as  the  story  un- 
folded she  improved,  and  in  the  latter  half  I thought  her 
work  excellent.  The  setting  of  the  story  is  rather  vague, 
but  anyhow  it  is  foreign.  March  is  a young  prosecutor 
and  Miss  Carroll  is  the  daughter  of  a countess  of  dubious 
reputation  who  maintains  a dive  and  does  small  jobs  of 
petty  theft  on  the  side.  When  the  countess  is  arrested 
March  prosecutes  her,  and  his  love  affair  with  the  daughter 
starts  at  the  trial.  If  such  a proceeding  be  termed  illogical, 
I can  point  out  several  instances  in  life  where  cultured 


gentlemen  have  fallen  for  such  shoddy  little  intellectual 
tramps  as  Miss  Carroll’s  part  portrayed. 

The  picture  is  slow,  but  I didn’t  mind  the  deliberate 
tempo.  Its  settings  are  beautiful  in  a time  when  drabness 
on  the  screen  is  getting  to  be  a common  fault.  The  photog- 
raphy is  more  than  satisfactory.  Distinctly  Night  Angel  is 
not  a photographed  play,  but  neither  is  it  completely  a mo- 
tion picture.  Slow  tempo,  weak  story,  dialogue  notwith- 
standing, there  is  something  about  the  picture  that  places 
it  rather  high  on  the  list  of  shows  I review  in  this  number. 
But  even  that  may  not  mean  a great  deal. 

Spiced  to  Taste 

▼ ▼ THE  MAN  IN  POSSESSION  belongs  entirely  to  as 
charming  a pair  as  may  be  found  anywhere  on  the  screen — 
Robert  Montgomery  and  Irene  Purcell.  There  are  others, 
certainly,  but  the  audience  hangs  upon  the  entrance  of  the 
two  stars,  together  with  C.  Aubrey  Smith,  than  whom  there 
is  no  more  theatrical  English  gentleman.  Reginald  Owen 
as  Montgomeiy’s  brother  gives  us  a performance  which  is 
a little  exaggerated,  and  Beryl  Mercer  has  been  given  so 
many  moaning  mother  parts  that  I am  a little  afraid  she 
will  faint  whenever  she  appears  on  the  screen.  Sam  Wood 
directs,  and  achieves  a laugh  in  every  sequence.  Not  a 
guffaw,  mind  you,  but  a quiet  laugh  that  is  always  the  re- 
sponse to  cleverness  and  wit. 

I confess  that  I am  somewhat  troubled  by  this  M-G-M  pic- 
ture. It  is  filled  with  dialogue,  yet  I enjoyed  it  from  end 
to  end.  There  are,  of  course,  a few  scenes  in  which  action 
is  predominant,  such  as  that  soup  spilling  affair,  and  at  no 
time  does  the  action  cease  entirely.  But  fundamentally  the 
thing  is  a play,  and  it  is  perhaps  because  it  is  so  obviously 
a play  that  I can  not  condemn  it  as  a motion  picture.  Nor 
do  I have  the  slightest  idea  how  the  cleverness  of  The  Man 
in  Possession  could  have  been  attained,  let  us  say,  in  com- 
plete silence.  It  is  something  like  Rebound  in  this  respect, 
a very  witty  play  transposed  to  the  screen.  Its  sparkle 
can  not  fail  to  attract,  but  it  will  be  quite  another  thing 
when  the  picture  goes  through  Kansas.  If  its  small  town 
billings  are  completely  successful,  I shall  miss  a guess. 

Miss  Purcell  improves  with  each  performance.  Her  work 
in  this  latest  endeavor  can  not  be  compared  with  her  char- 
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acterization  of  the  young  heroine  in  Just  a Gigclo.  She  is 
immeasurably  above  Haines,  and  when  she  travels  with 
Montgomery  she  is  in  her  own  company.  She  has  the  same 
strength  that  Rose  Hobart  possesses,  but  her  beauty  is  of 
a more  scintillant  variety.  Miss  Hobart’s  loveliness  is  that 
of  repose,  assurance  and  serenity.  Miss  Purcell  suggests  a 
lively  and  sophisticated  charm.  Call  me  silly  if  you  will, 
I think  that  the  Purcell  lips  form  words  more  beautifully 
than  any  other  lips  in  Christendom.  And  I think  the  Mont- 
gomery smile  is  a perfect  complement  to  them. 

Intelligent  Sound 

▼ ▼ WILD  HORSE  is  produced  for  an  audience  that  dis- 
tinctly does  not  desire  mauve  drawing  rooms  and  sophisticated 
speech.  It  is  a fairly  successful  western  adapted  by  Jack 
Natteford  from  a weak  story  by  Peter  B.  Kyne.  It  relates 
the  adventures  of  Mr.  Hoot  Gibson  on  a rodeo  ranch,  the 
capture  of  a wild  horse,  a murder  by  villain  Edmund  Cobb, 
and  the  eventual  triumph  of  Hoot  over  horses  and  villains, 
in  the  arms  of  Alberta  Vaughn.  Stepin  Fetchit  does  a 
negro  ranch  boy  quite  effectively,  although  there  is  a little 
too  much  of  him.  Richard  Thorpe  and  Sidney  Algier 
directed,  and  together  with  L.  E.  Tope  worked  out  sound 
effects  more  perfectly  than  any  yet  made  by  the  super-super- 
super  producers. 

Dialogue  mercifully  is  limited  and  the  camera  travels  far 
and  wide  in  its  pursuit  of  the  actors.  I think  of  no  scene 
handled  so  effectively  as  the  sequence  wherein  Gibson,  enter- 
ing his  cabin,  discovers  the  body  of  his  crony,  “Skeeter  Bill” 
Robinson.  It  is  a hot  mountain  afternoon  with  sunlight 
carving  a bright  trail  through  the  room.  Gibson  opens  the 
door  and  looks  into  the  cabin.  From  outside  the  songs  of 
birds  seep  into  the  room.  Not  a burst  of  song,  but  rather  the 
subdued  twittering  that  mountain  birds  use  in  carrying  on 
late  afternoon  gossip.  Gibson  leans  on  the  door  and  it 
squeaks,  not  raucously,  but  faintly.  The  birds  and  the  groan- 
ing door  are  the  first  completely  effective  sound  effects  I 
have  heard. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  Wild  Horse  should  be  suc- 
cessful with  the  audience  at  which  it  is  aimed.  Gibson  still 
is  a drawing  card  with  the  kids — as  well  as  a not  inconsider- 
able body  of  adults — and  there  are  so  few  pictures  to  which 
healthy  normal  children  may  go  and  be  thrilled,  that  their 
nickles  and  dimes  should  be  deposited  generously  at  the  box- 
office  to  witness  this  one.  Then  again,  I imagine  that  Allied 
Productions  will  begin  to  cash  in  on  profits  quite  early,  be- 
cause they  have  not  spent  nine  million  dollars  to  produce 
their  picture.  And  finally  there  is  a glorious  fight  between 
a wild  stallion  and  a civilized  specimen  which  had  me  almost 
gasping. 

Murnau’s  Parting  Gift 

▼ ▼ TABU.  For  sheer  loveliness  of  conception  and  beauty 
of  execution  I can  think  of  nothing  finer  in  recent  pictures 
than  this  final  effort  of  the  gifted  German  director  who  will 
make  no  more  pictures.  And  it  held  the  interest  of  a rather 
large  house,  which  is  something  more  remarkable  when  it  is 
considered  that  it  contains  neither  dialogue  nor  box-office 
names  in  the  cast,  and  that  the  story  theme  is  anything  but 
new.  I do  not  know  how  Tabu  is  faring  at  the  financial  end, 
but  I am  willing  to  wager  that  it  is  not  losing  money.  Re- 
gardless of  the  cash,  it  should  make  other  directors  and  pro- 
ducers wonder  what  might  be  accomplished  in  a picture 
similarly  treated,  having  the  immense  advantage  of  players 
known  to  the  public.  Nor  does  this  mean  that  I think  any- 
one in  Hollywood  could  have  handled  the  characterizations  as 


competently  as  these  half-cast  Mongolians  and  Islanders. 
Their  work  is  sincere  and  touching,  and  they  speak  in  a .lan- 
guage that  transcends  race  and  nationality.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  pantomime. 

Some  mention  should  be  made,  I think,  of  the  story.  I do 
not  remember  the  names  of  the  fictional  characters,  but  there 
are  a girl  and  a boy  who  are  in  love,  and  an  emissary  from 

the  island  ruler  who  selects  the  girl  as  a bride  to  the  gods. 

The  lovers  escape  from  the  island,  only  to  be  discovered,  and 
the  ancient  priest  takes  the  girl.  Her  lover  follows  her, 
swimming  through  moonlit  seas  until  he  reaches  the  boat. 

He  grasps  a rope  and  is  about  to  climb  aboard,  when  the 

priest  snips  the  line,  and  he  is  lost.  The  final  sequences  of 
the  picture  follow  his  losing  battle  against  the  waters.  The 
music  pants  with  his  exertions  and  wails  to  the  despair  that 
is  in  his  heart.  Presently  he  disappears  and  the  story  is  told. 

The  photography  by  Floyd  Crosby  is  magnificent,  and  the 
musical  arrangement  by  Hugo  Riesenfeld  adds  more  to  the 
story  than  the  entire  contents  of  Webster’s  Unabridged  could 
have  done.  There  are  a few  native  songs  done  in  chorus,  but 
aside  from  them  voices  are  not  heard.  The  orchestra,  charm- 
ingly imitates  the  calls  and  shouts  of  the  islanders.  Here  is 
screen  art,  but  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  a promise  of  what 
may  be  done  with  silent  pictures  and  a sympathetically  syn- 
chronized musical  score.  It  is,  perhaps,  of  no  significance 
that  the  proper  interment  of  Murnau’s  body  in  Germany 
awaits  the  proceeds  from  his  last  picture. 

Amusing  Comedy 

V T THE  GIRL  HABIT  embarrassed  me  somewhat  because  I 
laughed  almost  indecently  when  the  rest  of  the  audience  was 
silent.  It  is  an  old  failing  of  mine,  considerably  aggravated 
in  this  instance  by  the  clever  work  of  Charles  Ruggles.  When 
I am  in  sympathy  with  a comedian  he  can  tie  me  into  knots, 
and  I was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  Ruggles.  He  plays 
the  part  of  an  ideal  softie  whom  the  dear  ladies  victimize  at 
every  opportunity.  His  connections  with  a 'gangster’s  wife 
embroil  him  in  difficulties  which  threaten  to  cut  short  his  gay 
and  amiable  days,  and  the  eventual  solution,  which  of  course 
is  happy  and  inconsistent,  finds  the  true  villain  punished,  and 
Mr.  Ruggles  in  undisputed  possession  of  Sue  Conroy. 

Particularly  impressive  were  those  sequences  shot  in  almost 
total  silence.  Ruggles’  marches  surrounded  by  gangsters 
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intent  upon  his  destruction,  were  amusing,  and  held  the  audi- 
ence better  than  any  other  scene  in  the  picture.  The  story 
afforded  a wealth  of  opportunity  for  more  of  this,  with  its 
chases  and  duckings,  but  it  is  adapted  from  a play,  so 
naturally  there  was  a great  deal  of  unnecessary  dialogue. 
But  there  is  less  than  usual  cause  for  complaint,  because  the 
camera  travels  after  the  players  rather  well,  and  the  story 
moves  ahead  swiftly.  Ruggles,  I think,  will  become  in- 
creasingly popular  as  he  is  given  more  opportunities  to  twist 
his  amusing  features  about. 

Sue  Conroy,  who  is  his  beloved,  has  some  of  the  charm  of 
Hedda  Hooper,  but  I wish  the  camera  would  be  a little  more 
careful  of  her  profile  shots.  She  manages  to  escape  the 
staginess  of  Margaret  Dumont,  who  was  given  a rather  dif- 
ficult part,  and  to  my  way  of  thinking  slightly  over-played  it. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  fault  of  director  Edward  Cline,  for  I 
remember  one  sequence  where  Ruggles,  Conroy  and  Dumont 
halted  in  the  midst  of  a walk,  faced  the  camera,  and  talked. 
People  do  not  stop  and  turn  left  when  they  are  talking.  Nor 
do  they  group  themselves.  Nor  do  they  become  unneces- 
sarily dramatic.  Nor  are  they  aware  that  the  world  is  hang- 
ing upon  their  words. 

Allen  Jenkins  makes  a very  menacing  gangster,  and  Don- 
ald Meek  as  the  butler  amused  me  even  though  his  work  was 
stagey.  Tamara  Geva,  I hope  will  be  given  better  parts  in 
the  future.  I rather  think  the  makings  of  a star  are  con- 
cealed within  her.  Douglas  Gilmore,  Jerome  Daley  and  Betty 
Garde  comprised  the  cast  of  this  Paramount  production. 


Ballyhoo  Vindicated 

▼ ▼ FREE  SOUL  is  the  first  picture  I have  seen  in  months 
that  justifies  the  tremendous  uproar  made  at  the  publicity 
offices  before  release.  I enjoyed  it  so  much  that  I couldn’t 
trust  myself  to  write  about  it  when  I went  home.  I wanted 
to  sleep  the  matter  over,  because  no  self-respecting  reviewer 
wants  to  say  a lot  of  nice  things  for  which  he  is  going  to  be 
sorry.  But  I have  waited  three  days  now,  and  I still  think 
Free  Soul  is  a whale  of  a picture.  Moreover  I think  that 
Clarence  Brown  is  one  of  the  best,  and  that  Miss  Shearer  is 
lovely  almost  beyond  endurance,  and  that  Lionel  Barrymore 
has  turned  in  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  work  to  the  credit 
of  the  screen.  A shameful  confession,  in  a day  when  every- 
body is  panning  everybody  else  and  wondering  how  long  the 
studio  doors  are  going  to  remain  open.  But  I am  adamant 
in  my  beliefs. 

I am  informed  that  the  story  of  Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns, 
from  which  the  motion  picture  is  taken,  is  as  sorry  a mess  of 
tripe  as  one  might  expect  from  a Liberty  contributor,  but  on 
the  screen  it  goes  quite  well.  It  relates  the  story  of  a girl 
suckled  on  the  modern  theory  of  complete  freedom,  privileged 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  her  heart  and  passion,  learning  only 
from  mistakes,  and  regretful  for  nothing.  But  like  most 
theories  modern  or  ancient,  it  proves  to  be  the  veriest  tosh. 
The  girl  runs  amok  with  a gangster,  somebody  is  killed,  and 
her  father  is  ruined  by  the  very  ideas  he  has  inculcated  in 
his  daughter.  Clarence  Brown  handles  the  story  deftly  and 
with  good  taste,  and  there  is  a solid  ring  of  logic  about  the 
affair  that  convinces. 

Lionel  Barrymore  is  always  expected  to  turn  in  a capital 
performance,  but  in  Free  Soul  his  work  is  something  more 
than  capital.  The  affection  existing  between  Shearer  and 
Barrymore  as  daughter  and  father  is  something  fine  and 
clean,  for  all  the  sorry  climax  it  induces.  Barrymore’s  court 
scene  is  gripping,  and  only  now  does  it  occur  to  me  that  it 
was  perhaps  a little  over  dramatic.  Clark  Gable  is  one  gang- 
ster who  is  portrayed  as  a rat,  is  a rat,  and  dies  like  a rat. 
There  is  little  audience  sympathy  with  him,  which  is  some- 


thing unusual  in  a day  when  gangsters  are  demigods  with  a 
gallery  following  every  move.  Leslie  Howard  is  consum- 
mately fine  in  a part  which  is  far  too  small. 

I like  the  way  Miss  Shearer  bandied  about  such  words  as 
“gosh”  and  “darn.”  And  I like  her  freedom  from  stage 
accent.  And  from  the  depths  of  my  abysmal  ignorance  I 
should  like  to  inquire  from  where  comes  that  startling  line 
which  reads  “.  . . the  moonbeams  turned  to  worms  . . . and 
crawled  away.”  Is  it  possible  that  St.  Johns  has  written  it? 
Or  is  it  a quotation  that  every  literate  man  should  know? 
Anyhow  it  struck  me  in  the  face  and  I shall  not  soon  forget 
it.  In  the  face  of  a dismal  summer  I welcome  Free  Soul  and 
hope  it  plays  for  three  years  and  makes  enough  money  to 
retire  the  national  debt.  M-G-M  can  be  forgiven  half  a dozen 
poor  pictures  for  this  one. 
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0 THE  EDITOR: 

It  takes  an  enviable  degree  of  courage  to  publish  an 
editorial  of  the  nature  of  the  one  which  appeared  under  the 
heading  If  Wall  Street  Knew  in  the  Spectator  of  June 
6th.  Even  those  who  disliked  it  most  must  concede  that. 
Not  every  mortal  is  endowed  with  the  guts  to  throw  a glove 
to  the  gods! 

I suppose  it’s  a fair  thing  to  regard  you  as  the  ranking- 
motion  picture  critic  in  America,  since  the  most  intelligent 
periodicals  in  this  country  have  commissioned  your  opinion 
when  they  sought  authority  in  terms  of  the  cinema;  but  if  you 
hold  yourself  up  as  knowing  how  to  make  a sound  picture 
while  the  whole  of  Hollywood  blunders  about  in  abysmal 
ignorance  of  the  subject,  you  are  abandoning  that  role.  After 
such  a defiance,  it  would  be  a mere  waste  of  time  to  continue 
criticising  the  efforts  of  those  who  “wouldn’t  know  one  if 
they  saw  it.”  To  make  good  your  boast  you  must  now  tell 
them  what  a picture  is,  and  how  it  should  be  manufactured. 
So  far  you  have  done  neither  of  these  things! 

I think  you’ve  given  yourself  a devil  of  a job.  You’re 
quite  sure  you  know  what’s  wrong  with  the  present  method 
of  production;  you  understand  the  theoretic  possibilities  of  a 
sound  picture;  nevertheless,  I am  somewhat  skeptical  that 
you  can  tell  the  industry  how  to  achieve  them. 

The  present  debacle,  you  contend,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
production  executives  have  no  understanding  of  the  medium 
in  which  they  work,  and  that  their  policies  are  regulated 
without  regard  to  it.  The  public  has  become  fed  up  with 
mere  animated  radio  programmes  and  will  pay  for  no  more 
of  them! 

▼ T Whether  you  are  right  or  wrong  from  the  box-office 
angle,  I don’t  know  and  don’t  care;  but  what  you  say  about 
the  mis-employment  of  the  medium  is  quite  clearly  evidenced 
by  the  selection  of  stories  for  production,  and  (more  espe- 
cially) by  the  method  in  which  they  are  adapted  for  the 
screen:  Stories  are  purchased  and  produced  although  they 

contain  no  possible  cinema  material — an  outstanding  example 
in  point  may  be  noted  on  Paramount’s  advance  announce- 
ment list!  Scripts  are  prepared  by  writers  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  camera  technic,  and  inevitably  comprise  pure 
literary  or  literary-dramatic  forms  which  are  sustained  upon, 
or  devoted  to,  the  exploitation  of  dialogue. 

The  outcome  of  this  absurdity  has  been  disastrous  in  terms 
of  the  cinema  quality  of  present  day  films:  In  the  produc- 

tion of  a sound  picture  the  camera  is  nailed  to  the  script; 
because  of  the  exactions  of  dialogue,  it  can  move  only  when 
the  printed  page  permits  it  to  do  so,  and  then  only  in  the 
specified  direction;  consequently,  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  emo- 
tional medium.  The  director  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  this; 
so  long  as  the  script  form  remains  literary,  the  camera  must 
remain  a mere  mirror,  angled  or  traversed  occasionally  for 
the  sake  of  variety,  but  without  other  significance  in  itself. 
This  is  no  issue  of  art  or  esthetics!  It’s  as  commonplace  a 
thing  as  complaining  that  a job  is  being  done  with  pick  and 
spade  when  there’s  a steamshovel  standing  idle. 


▼ ▼ There  should  be  no  occasion  to  have  to  argue  the  point 

that  the  Camera  must  contribute  the  dramatic  quality  to  a 
motion  picture:  In  the  essential  nature  of  the  cinema,  it  is 

the  means  by  which  the  emotional  values  of  a story  are  to 
be  conveyed  to  an  audience.  It  is  a far  more  potent  dramatic 
factor  than  the  acting  or  the  actors;  it  is  of  infinitely  more 
consequence  than  the  dialogue;  it  is  to  a picture  what  sing- 
ing is  to  opera — the  only  possible  justification  for  existence. 
Therefore,  if  the  camera  is  to  be  disregarded  as  a medium 
in  the  preparation  of  a script,  why  bother  to  shoot  the  script? 
It  will  be  just  as  complete  over  the  radio. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  employing  a camera, — 
an  objective  and  subjective  technic.  Each  of  these  is  totally 
dependent  upon  building  definite  successions  of  scenes  to 
produce  a desired  feeling  or  emotion  in  an  audience.  Then 
how  can  a script  be  prepared  for  shooting  by  a writer  who 
has  never  even  heard  of  such  things?  Especially  as  under 
the  present  method  of  production  he  is  responsible  for  what 
was  formerly  the  director’s  most  important  province — the 
exploitation  of  the  camera  as  a medium?  This  is  not  an 
overstatement  of  the  actual  facts.  In  silent  picture  days 
the  script  was  a mere  memorandum  of  the  action  to  be  shot; 
it  put  no  limitations  on  the  director’s  method  of  telling  the 
story  with  his  camera — provided  the  marines  arrived  in  time 
to  frustrate  the  inevitable  assault-with-intent  in  the  last  reel. 
It  was  usually  written  in  a language  which  the  director  could 
not  read — a touch  of  pure  genius. 

▼ ▼ The  too  obvious  fact  is  that  a script  must  be  prepared 

for  the  camera  and  not  for  the  players:  It  must  permit  the 

camera  to  convey  the  story  to  the  audience,  instead  of  having 
the  actors  recite  it  with  gestures.  And  the  only  way  to 
achieve  this,  is  to  have  the  script  prepared  by  someone  who 
has  not  only  a sense  of  literary  and  cinema  values,  but  also 
an  intimate  understanding  of  the  director’s  methods  and 
camera  technic.  A perfect  script  for  Von  Sternberg  should 
be  worse  than  useless  for  Lewis  Milestone,  and  vice  versa. 

The  fault  of  the  present  method  of  production  is  not  in  an 
excessive  use  of  dialogue;  it  lies  exclusively  in  the  lack  of 
employment  of  the  camera  as  a dramatic  medium.  The 
amount  of  dialogue  which  a perfect  picture  will  contain  may 
well  be  just  as  much  as  is  now  used.  Put  down  that  brick, 
Mr.  Beaton!  I will  also  admit  it  may  be  none  at  all.  Each 
picture  will  make  its  own  rule,  quite  correctly,  in  that  re- 
gard— if  the  camera  is  employed  as  a medium.  Excessive 
dialogue  is  not  the  error,  but  it  is  the  direct  consequence  of 
the  error. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  a simple  and  pleasant  thing  for  me  to  sit  at 
my  window  among  the  tree-tops  and  write  these  paragraphs, 
agreeing  with  you  that  they  demonstrate  the  fundamental 
ignorance  of  those  who  make  films.  No  doubt  an  uninitiated 
reader  might  feel  the  last  word  has  been  spoken,  and  that 
Mr.  Thalberg  can  now  dash  off  and  make  the  world’s  first 
fine  sound  picture.  But  you  and  I know  better,  Mr.  Beaton! 
We  know  the  real  problem  only  now  confronts  us  on  its 
merit.  You  think  you  can  solve  it?  Then  let  me  state  it 
for  you ! 
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▼ ▼ A sound  picture  is  made  by  attempting  to  employ  two 
distinct  mediums  as  a single  entity.  The  first  of  these,  the 
camera,  is  essentially  a thing  of  illusion,  carrying  with  it  a 
spontaneous  subconscious  acceptance  of  the  illusion  on  the 
part  of  every  human  being.  The  second,  in  the  main  the 
human  voice,  is  the  acme  of  all  reality,  insistent  upon  that 
quality  in  everything  around  it.  Each  of  these  mediums  is 
complete  in  itself;  consequently  they  overlap  and  make  in- 
congruous demands  on  every  situation  to  be  presented  on  a 
screen.  How  are  they  to  be  combined  in  employment?  Cer- 
tainly not  by  excluding  one  of  them  occasionally  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other!  Certainly  not  by  subduing  one  in  favor 
of  the  other,  as  the  camera  is  now  stultified  in  favor  of  dia- 
logue! Then  what  is  the  answer,  Mr.  Beaton?  Do  you  know? 
You  will  not  be  permitted  by  the  public  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  with  the  knife  of  silence.  Chaplin’s  last  picture  should 
convince  you  of  that. 

There  is  an  answer:  What  you  are  shrieking  for  has 

actually  been  accomplished — but  only  in  a single  sequence. 
When  Lubitsch  made  a railroad  train,  a girl,  a countryside, 
and  an  audience  sing  a song  together,  he  proved  it — and 
how!  Perhaps  it  wasn’t  even  a perfect  sequence:  The  close- 

up  of  Miss  MacDonald  (the  last  important  and  the  only  sta- 
tionary material  to  be  exploited)  was  a bad  mistake;  the 
long  parallel  lines  of  peasantry  in  the  hay  fields  (designed 
to  accelerate  a sense  of  the  forward  rush  of  the  train)  was 
not  a successful  device,  as  the  severe  mathematical  forma- 
tion and  lack  of  perspectives  made  the  audience  visually  con- 
scious and  so  failed  to  produce  the  desired  physical  reflex. 
A resort  to  the  Russian  method  of  progressive  quick-cutting 
might  have  saved  it,  however.  But  these  were  trivial  errors 
in  mere  brush  work.  Behind  this  sequence  lay  the  first  cor- 
rect conception  and  exploitation  of  the  sound  picture  medium. 
Camera,  sound,  and  the  human  voice  each  contributed  to 
their  maximum  dramatic  effectiveness.  An  enormous  achieve- 
ment!— surpassing  even  Chaplin’s  contribution  to  the  cinema 
in  his  direction  of  A Woman  of  Paris. 

So,  if  you  wish  a solution  to  the  problem  you  have  set 
yourself,  you  need  not  go  Beyond  the  Blue  Horizon.  Take 
what  you  find  there  and  tell  us  how  to  apply  it  in  other 
directions.  Gather  all  the  experts  of  Hollywood  to  lecture 
on  sound  picture  technic,  if  you  must!  But  gather  them 
under  a single  hat.  It  will  afford  space  for  all  of  them,  pro- 
vided the  initials  on  its  band  are  E.  L. 
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BRANDED— 

A Columbia  picture.  Directed  by  D.  Ross  Lederman; 
story,  adaptation  and  dialogue  by  Randall  Faye;  photo- 
graphed by  Benjamin  Kline;  recording  engineer,  George 
Cooper,  assistant  director,  Mack  Wright;  film  editor, 
Gene  Milford. 

The  cast:  Buck  Jones,  Ethel  Kenyon,  Philo  McCul- 
lough, Wallace  MacDonald,  A1  Smith,  John  Oscar,  Clark 
Burroughs,  Fred  Burns. 

FREE  SOUL— 

A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  picture.  Directed  by  Clarence 
Brown;  from  the  book  by  Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns; 
adaptation  by  Becky  Gardiner;  dialogue  continuity  by 
John  Meehan;  photographer,  William  Daniels,  recording 
director,  Douglas  Shearer;  art  director,  Cedric  Gibbons; 
gowns  by  Adrian;  film  editor,  Hugh  Wynn. 

The  cast:  Norma  Shearer,  Leslie  Howard,  Lionel 
Barrymore,  Clark  Gable,  James  Gleason,  Lucy  Beaumont. 

GIRL  HABIT— 

A Paramount  picture.  Directed  by  Edward  Cline; 
based  upon  a play  by  A.  E.  Thomas  and  Clayton  Hamil- 
ton; screen  play  by  Owen  David  and  Gertrude  Purcell; 
photographed  by  Larry  Williams. 

The  cast:  Charlie  Ruggles,  Tamara  Geva,  Sue  Conroy, 


Margaret  Dumont,  Allen  Jenkins,  Donald  Meek,  Douglas 
Gilmore,  Jerome  Daley,  Betty  Garde. 

MAN  IN  POSSESSION— 

A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  picture.  Directed  by  Sam 
Wood;  from  the  play  by  H.  M.  Harwood;  screen  adapta- 
tion by  Sarah  Y.  Mason;  additional  dialogue  by  Sarah 
Y.  Mason  and  P.  G.  Wodehouse;  photographed  by  Oliver 
T.  Marsh;  recording  director,  Douglas  Shearer;  art  di- 
rector, Cedric  Gibbons;  gowns  by  Adrian;  film  editor, 
Ben  Lewis. 

The  cast:  Robert  Montgomery,  Charlotte  Greenwood, 
Irene  Purcell,  C.  Aubrey  Smith,  Beryl  Mercer,  Reginald 
Owen,  Alan  Mowbray,  Maude  Eburne,  Forrester  Harvey, 
Yorke  Sherwood. 

NEVER  THE  TWAIN  SHALL  MEET— 

A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  picture;  a Cosmopolitan  pro- 
duction. Directed  by  W.  S.  Van  Dyke;  from  the  story 
by  Peter  B.  Kyne;  dialogue  continuity  by  Edwin  Justus 
Mayer;  additional  dialogue  by  Ruth  Cummings  and  John 
Lynch;  Islands  of  Love  by  Arthur  Freed;  photographed 
by  Merritt  B.  Gerstad;  recording  director,  Douglas 
Shearer;  art  director,  Cedric  Gibbons;  wardrobe  by 
Rene  Hubert;  film  editor,  Ben  Lewis. 

The  cast:  Leslie  Howard,  Conchita  Montenegro,  C.  Au- 
brey Smith,  Karen  Morley,  Mitchell  Lewis,  Hale  Ham- 
ilton, Clyde  Cook,  Bob  Gilbert,  Joan  Standing,  Eulalie 
Jensen. 

NIGHT  ANGEL— 

A Paramount  picture.  Written  and  directed  by  Ed- 
mund Goulding;  photographed  by  William  Steiner. 

The  cast:  Nancy  Carroll,  Fredric  March,  Phoebe  Fos- 
ter, Alison  Skipworth,  Alan  Hale. 

PUBLIC  DEFENDER— 

A Radio  picture.  Directed  by  J.  Walter  Ruben;  from 
the  novel  by  George  Goodchild;  screen  version  and  dia- 
logue by  Bernard  Schubert;  associate  producer,  Louis 
Sarecky;  art  director,  Max  Ree;  assistant  director, 
James  Anderson;  photographed  by  Edward  Cronjager; 
film  editor,  Archie  Marshek. 

The  cast:  Richard  Dix,  Shirley  Grey,  Edmund 
Breese,  Paul  Hurst,  Purnell  Pratt,  Alan  Roscoe,  Boris 
Karloff,  Ruth  Weston,  Nella  Walker,  William  Halligan, 
Frank  Sheridan,  Carl  Gerard. 

SIX  CYLINDER  LOVE— 

A Fox  picture.  Directed  by  Thornton  Freeland;  from 
the  play  by  William  Anthony  McGuire;  adaptation  and 
dialogue  by  William  Conselman  and  Norman  Houston; 
dialogue  director,  Norman  Houston;  chief  cameraman, 
Ernest  Palmer;  chief  recording  engineer,  Eugene  Gross- 
man;  assistant  director,  Sam  Wurtzel;  settings  by  Dun- 
can Cramer;  costumes  by  Sophie  Wachner. 

The  cast:  Spencer  Tracy,  Edward  Everett  Horton, 
Sidney  Fox,  William  Collier,  Sr.,  Una  Merkel,  Lorin 
Raker,  William  Holden,  Ruth  Warren,  Bert  Roach. 

TABU— 

A Paramount  release;  a Murnau-Flaherty  production; 
directed  by  F.  W.  Murnau;  story  by  F.  W.  Murnau  and 
R.  J.  Flaherty;  photographed  by  Floyd  Crosby;  musical 
setting  by  Hugo  Riesenfeld;  recorded  on  R.  C.  A.  Photo- 
phone. 

The  cast:  Matahi,  Reri,  Hitu,  Jean,  Jules,  King  Ah. 

THREE  WHO  LOVED— 

A Radio  picture.  Directed  by  George  Archainbaud; 
story  by  Martin  Flavin;  adaptation,  continuity  and  dia- 
logue by  Beulah  Marie  Dix;  photographed  by  Nick 
Musuraca;  recording  engineer,  Clem  Portman,  art  di- 
rector, Max  Ree,  assistant  director,  Tommy  Atkins. 

The  cast:  Betty  Compson,  Conrad  Nagel,  Robert  Ames, 
Robert  Emmett  O’Connor,  Bodil  Rosing,  Dickie  Moore. 

WILD  HORSE— 

An  Allied  picture.  Directed  by  Richard  Thorpe  and 
Sidney  Algier;  produced  by  M.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.;  from 
a story  by  Peter  B.  Kyne;  screen  play  by  Jack  Natte- 
ford ; photographed  by  Ernest  Miller;  R.  C.  A.  record- 
ing by  L.  E.  Tope;  film  editor,  Mildred  Johnston. 

The  cast:  Hoot  Gibson,  Alberta  Vaughn,  Stepin 

Fetchit,  “Skeeter  Bill”  Robinson,  George  Bunny,  Edward 
Peil,  Edmund  Cobb,  Neal  Hart,  Joe  Rickson,  Fred 
Gilman. 


Esther  ^Ralston  ^Announces— 

THE  PERFECT  CREMES 
FOR  PARTICULAR  WOMEN! 


IN  THE  LABORATORIES  OF  "ESTHER'S"  BEAUTY  SALON,  MISS  RALSTON'S 
OWN  CHEMIST  IS  PACKING  IN  EXQUISITELY  ORNAMENTAL  JARS, 

THE  FINEST  FACE  CREMES  ON  THE  MARKET! 
UNEQUALLED  FOR  PURITY  AND  MERIT! 


-ESTHER  RALSTON'S  OWN- 


"GOLDEN  POPPY  CREME" 


A COMBINED  CLEANSING  AND  TISSUE 
CREME 


"FROSTINE" THE  COOLING  CREME — 


A DELIGHTFULLY  PERFUMED 
SOOTHING  BALM 


"TURTLE-CREME" 


AN  ULTRA  MODERN  PREPARATION  TO  REPLACE  ALL 
OTHER  COSMETICS 


"LASH  BEAUTIFIER" 


A POSITIVE  AID  TO  THE  GROWTH  OF  LONG,  SILKY 

EYELASHES 


(DO  NOT  CONFUSE  THIS  WITH  SO-CALLED  TURTLE-OIL  CREAMS) 


EACH  CREME  HAS  A DELICHTFUL  AND  INDIVIDUAL  FRAGRANCE. 


[Not  Sold  In  Drug  Stores] 


THESE  BEAUTY  AIDS  ARE  NOW  SOLD  AT 

1769  NO.  CAHUENGA  BLVD. 

(ONE  BLOCK  NORTH  OF  HOLLYWOOD  BLVD.} 

PHONE  HO.4704 

“ The  Perfect  Shop  for  the  Particular  Woman ” 

ALL  INFORMATION  UPON  REQUEST  PHONE  ORDERS  DELIVERED  IMMEDIATELY 
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Unit  Production 

BANKRUPTCY  VERY  nearly  has  been  the  price  that  the 
motion  picture  industry  was  called  upon  to  pay  for  its 
demonstration  of  the  great  truth  that  screen  entertainment  can 
not  be  turned  out  by  factory  methods.  Since  the  world  began 
there  never  has  lived  in  it  a man  who  could  handle  intelligently 
as  a producer  as  many  as  eight  pictures  in  one  year,  yet  we 
have  some  producers  who  make  a bluff  at  handling  nearly 
eighty.  As  an  art  the  screen  was  powerful  enough  to  succeed 
financially  in  spite  of  the  terrific  manhandling  it  received  from 
those  who  acquired  control  of  it;  it  was  able  to  pay  enormous 


salaries  to  those  who  did  not  earn  them,  and  to  squander 
money  outrageously  on  extravagances  due  to  executive 
stupidity. 

But  the  good  old  gold-spattered  days  are  over.  Pictures  are 
getting  down  to  cases.  They  are  going  to  continue  to  make  a 
lot  of  people  wealthy,  but  they  will  be  people  with  picture 
brains.  Anyone  with  an  executive  mind,  common  sense  and 
ordinary  business  training,  can  run  a studio.  He  never  will 
be  a man  who  can  make  a motion  picture,  for  the  brains  that 
equip  him  to  produce  artistic  creations  would  not  function  also 
in  a business  way.  We  rapidly  are  approaching  the  time  when 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  film  executive  will  be  to  see  that 
the  creative  artist  is  not  worried  about  anything.  Only  Holly- 
wood knows  what  a complete  revolution  that  will  be.  At  the 
present  time  film  executives  with  malignant  persistency  worry 
those  upon  whose  brains  they  must  depend  for  salable  product. 


The  RECOGNITION  of  the  value  of  individual  effort  will 
lead  to  unit  production,  wherein  lies  the  industry’s  only  hope 
of  a return  of  prosperity.  Both  artistically  and  economically 
it  is  the  only  way  out  for  Hollywood.  It  will  permit  creative 


brains  to  function  and  it  will  rid  pictures  of  the  terrific  over- 
head that  consists  principally  of  the  most  wildly  absurd  salaries 
that  any  industry  ever  has  been  crazy  enough  to  pay.  Its 
coming  will  be  opposed  by  those  who  now  run  the  big  studios, 
but  such  opposition  makes  it  no  less  inevitable.  The  only  thing 
that  will  put  an  end  to  the  box-office  depression  is  the  response 
of  the  public  to  the  quality  of  the  pictures;  the  public  has  reg- 
istered that  it  does  not  like  the  present  product,  and  there  will 
be  no  other  response  until  the  product  is  changed. 

All  the  big  releasing  organizations  already  are  looking  for 
pictures,  no  matter  where  or  by  whom  made.  Paramount, 
under  the  terrific  strain  of  scores  of  picture  houses  in  the  red, 
will  release  anything  that  indicates  box-office  strength,  and  it 
is  the  same  way  with  the  others.  All  this  is  hastening  the  day 
of  universal  unit  production.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  film  industry  it  is  thinking  wholly  in  terms  of  pictures. 
In  previous  years  the  public  would  accept  almost  anything; 
New  York  executives  devoted  their  attention  to  jockeying  one 
another  out  of  chains  of  theatres,  and  proceeded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  anyone  could  make  their  pictures.  But  now  they  are 
thinking  differently.  They  understand  that  there  is  nothing 
else  of  quite  such  importance  as  the  product. 

▼ ▼ For  PERHAPS  the  first  time  in  any  industry,  the  follies 
of  film  producers  are  going  to  react  favorably  to  themselves. 
By  making  it  practically  impossible  for  good  directors  to  make 


pictures,  they  are  bringing  on  a rebellion  that  will  react  to  their 
own  benefit.  The  best  directors,  smarting  under  incompetent 
supervision,  limited  as  to  expense  and  shooting  schedules  and 
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having  no  word  in  the  selection  of  stories,  me  refusing  to  renew 
their  contracts  with  the  big  studios  and  are  planning  to  make 
their  own  pictures.  The  first  combination  to  be  announced  is 
that  of  Lewis  Milestone  and  David  Selznick.  There  will  be 
many  more.  I know  of  at  least  half  a dozen.  There  is  ample 
capital  available  for  this  independent  production.  If  I would 
abuse  confidences  reposed  in  me  I could  give  some  interesting 
details. 

The  most  efficient  combination  will  be  that  of  the  writer 
and  director.  Such  combinations  are  being  formed.  Some 
weeks  ago  I suggested  as  a solution  of  the  story  problem,  that 
producers  should  buy  only  motion  pictures  on  paper  instead 
of  stories  in  their  original  form.  It  looks  as  if  the  spread  of 
the  unit-production  idea  would  result  in  the  studios  buying 
actual  motion  pictures  on  film.  A writer-director  combination 
will  contract  with  a studio  to  deliver  a motion  picture  which 
will  be  made  in  the  studio,  with  the  studio  having  nothing  to 
say  except  in  the  approval  of  the  story,  but  not  its  treatment, 
and  the  size  of  the  production  budget.  Acceptance  of  this 
plan  of  production  can  be  forced  on  the  studios,  for  in  a short 
time  the  best  picture  brains  will  refuse  to  function  along  any 
other  lines. 

▼▼  The  FATE  of  the  industry  rests  on  not  more  than  two 
score  directors  and  as  many  writers.  1 hey  are  finding  present 
conditions  intolerable  and  many  of  them  refuse  any  longer  to 
be  hampered  in  their  work  by  nagging  and  ignorant  supervision 
under  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  turn  out  pictures  that 
are  worthy  of  them.  Suppose  all  of  them  cut  themselves  loose 
from  the  studios.  The  industry  could  not  survive  without 
them  and  would  be  forced  to  finance  them  in  making  their  own 
pictures.  The  best  directors  and  writers  are  aware  of  this, 
and  are  going  to  take  advantage  of  it  as  their  contracts  expire. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  directors  and  writers  under  contract 
to  studios  will  be  only  the  poor  worms  who  rather  would  be 
oppressed  than  hungry. 

There  is  no  group  of  men  in  pictures  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  screen  ultimately  achieving  its  destiny.  The  inexorable 
demand  of  the  public  for  film  entertainment  that  it  will  accept 
is  the  strongest  force  the  screen  ever  has  encountered.  The 
present  revolution  is  sweeping  on  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  little 
fellows  to  stem  it.  It  is  stronger  than  any  resistance  that  it  can 
meet.  During  all  the  years  that  I have  been  hammering  away 
at  the  industry  I never  have  lost  faith  in  the  screen  itself.  I 
always  have  been  an  optimist.  The  emancipation  of  pictures 
is  at  hand. 

In  closing,  will  the  congregation  kindly  join  in  a prayer  of 
thanksgiving? 


Dialogue  and  Talking 

PRODUCERS  ARE  not  going  to  get  anywhere  in  their  efforts 
to  improve  box-office  conditions  until  they  acquire  a better 
understanding  of  the  cause  of  the  present  slump.  They  agree 
that  their  product  has  talked  itself  to  death  and  have  issued 
orders  to  their  screen  writers  to  eliminate  dialogue  and  provide 
for  more  action.  As  very  few  writers  are  acquainted  with  the 
fundamentals  of  screen  art,  the  producers’  orders  most  likely 


will  fail  to  achieve  the  end  desired.  The  first  thing  that  wri- 
ters must  understand  is  that  there  is  a difference  between  dia- 
logue, as  we  use  the  term,  and  talking.  The  public  does  not 
object  to  talking  on  the  screen;  and  it  was  not  talking,  as  such, 
that  caused  the  box-office  depression,  consequently  it  is  not 
talking  in  itself  that  must  be  avoided.  Let  me  see  if  I can 
make  myself  clear. 

We  will  take  a quarrel  scene.  It  can  be  made  either  verbal 
or  physical.  In  the  first  instance  the  men  face  one  another  and 
have  it  out  in  words,  the  prevailing  talkie  treatment.  This 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  audience  to  use  its  aural  sense,  to 
listen  to  what  the  characters  are  saying  and  to  judge  of  the 
progress  of  the  quarrel  by  the  strength  of  the  abusive  terms 


that  are  exchanged.  It  is  this  treatment  that  has  driven  people 
from  picture  houses.  1 he  screen  is  a visual  art,  and  pictures 
will  prove  popular  to  the  extent  that  they  appeal  to  the  visual 
sense.  Reduced  to  its  fundamentals,  dialogue  has  not  become 
unpopular  because  it  is  dialogue,  but  because  it  entails  on  an 
audience  the  necessity  of  employing  wholly  a sense  that  should 
not  be  employed  objectively  when  screen  entertainment  is  being 
viewed. 

^ ^ If  THE  QUARREL  is  made  a physical  combat,  the  audi- 
ence can  employ  its  visual  sense  in  following  its  progress. 
While  they  are  fighting,  the  characters  can  talk  as  much  as 
they  like,  can  keep  up  a running  exchange  of  epithets  and  keep 
their  tongues  as  busy  as  their  arms  without  lessening  the  status 
of  the  scene  as  an  example  of  legitimate  motion  picture  technic, 
the  kind  of  technic  that  established  the  vast  screen  audience 
in  the  first  place  and  which  would  re-establish  it  if  it  became 
again  the  major  element  in  screen  entertainment.  The  audience 
follows  the  progress  of  the  fight  with  its  eyes  and  even  incessant 
talking  by  the  parties  to  it  merely  becomes  sound  effect  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  scene  as  the  accompanying  music 
would  have  born  in  the  days  of  silent  pictures.  This  kind  of 
talking — I would  not  call  it  dialogue — becomes  a necessary 
element  of  the  scene,  again  as  the  music  used  to  be,  as  an 
agency  to  heighten  the  illusion  of  reality. 

The  danger  that  lies  in  an  arbitrary  order  that  talking  must 
be  eliminated  is  that,  deprived  of  music  and  enjoined  from  the 
use  of  talking  as  a sound  effect,  writers  will  find  it  impossible 
to  give  full  values  to  their  scenes.  As  I pointed  out  in  the  last 
Spectator,  to  order  the  elimination  of  dialogue  is  to  apply  the 
wrong  remedy  to  the  existing  sickness  of  the  screen.  The  order 
should  be  to  employ  the  camera  in  telling  a story  on  the  screen 
and  to  cease  telling  it  with  dialogue.  If  the  audience  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  follow  the  story  with  its  eyes,  it  can  employ 
its  aural  sense  in  listening  subjectively  to  as  much  chatter  as 
can  be  written  into  a script  and  there  will  be  no  protest. 
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▼▼  The  FIRST  STEP  that  must  be  taken  towards  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  financial  structure  of  motion  pictures  is  the  re- 
turn to  first  principles  by  the  employment  of  music  as  a sub- 
jective aid  to  the  assimilation  by  the  audience  of  what  is  of- 
fered on  the  screen.  With  the  gradual  return  of  the  camera 
as  the  principal  story-telling  medium — something  that  the 
Spectator  has  been  urging  for  three  years  and  the  wisdom  of 
which  producers  only  now  are  recognizing — synchronized  scores 
will  become  imperative.  The  more  the  camera  is  relied  upon, 
the  more  silent  scenes  will  there  be  in  pictures,  and  it  is  hard 
to  make  impressive  a scene  that  is  shown  in  absolute  silence. 
Then,  too,  if  we  have  synchronized  scores,  the  incidental  chat- 
ter that  would  make  my  fight  scene  more  impressive,  could  be 
eliminated  without  producing  the  flatness  that  characterizes  a 
silent  scene  in  a talking  picture,  as  the  music  would  serve  as 
a substitute  for  it. 

Another  consideration  that  makes  imperative  the  universal 
adoption  of  synchronized  scores  as  a part  of  screen  entertain- 
ment, if  we  are  to  have  less  dialogue  that  the  audience  is 
forced  to  listen  to,  is  the  fact  that  the  musical  accompaniment 
will  make  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  hear  a great  deal  of  in- 
cidental talking  that  is  necessary  to  set  scenes,  but  which  does 
not  play  a part  in  telling  the  story.  When  there  is  no  other 
sound  coming  to  us  from  the  screen,  we  feel  that  we  must  hear 
even  the  sweet  nothings  that  the  parties  to  a love  scene  breathe 
to  one  another;  but  if  there  were  a musical  accompaniment, 
we  would  be  satisfied  with  merely  viewing  the  scene  without 
hearing  what  the  characters  were  saying.  The  music,  there- 
fore, would  make  shooting  easier  as  no  attention  would  have 
to  be  paid  to  the  dialogue  in  such  scenes  and  no  retakes  of 
these  scenes  would  be  necessary  because  of  flaws  in  the  read- 
ing of  lines.  And  much  less  dialogue  would  have  to  be  written. 

^ ▼ PRODUCERS  TELL  their  writers  that  more  action  must  be 
written  into  the  scripts.  Are  they  sure  that  their  writers  know 
what  action  is?  Do  they  know  themselves?  I don’t  think 
they  do.  If  we  can  judge  from  what  we  see  on  the  screen. 


the  impression  prevails  that  moving  the  characters  about  a room 
while  the  story  is  being  told  in  dialogue  is  the  proper  method 
of  applying  action  to  talkie  scenes.  Anything  moving  on  the 
screen  is  regarded  as  action.  It  isn’t.  When  what  is  being 
said  in  a scene  is  the  matter  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
audience,  as  it  is  in  the  majority  of  scenes  in  a dialogue  picture, 
physical  motion  serves  only  to  retard  the  real  motion  by  dis- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  matter  of  major 
interest.  Such  scenes  would  have  more  motion  if  the  char- 
acters remained  still  while  reading  their  lines. 

When  we  mention  action  in  dealing  with  motion  pictures, 
we  do  not  mean  physical  action.  In  the  successful  picture 
every  element  must  contribute  to  the  one  indispensable  qual- 


ity— the  uninterrupted  flow  of  filmic  motion,  the  smooth  pro- 
gression of  story  interest.  In  a scene  we  see  a man  standing 
outside  the  room  in  which  his  wife  is  undergoing  a serious 
operation.  He  is  tense,  rigidly  still,  his  careworn  face  set  as 
if  carved  in  marble.  Through  such  a scene  the  filmic  motion 
progresses  swiftly,  much  more  swiftly  than  it  would  if  he  paced 
the  corridor  restlessly,  waved  his  arms  and  tore  his  hair.  Such 
physical  motion  would  serve  only  to  retard  the  filmic  motion. 
Yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  an  effort  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mand for  more  action,  the  majority  of  screen  writers  would 
consider  they  were  doing  it  by  making  our  suffering  husband 
go  through  a routine  of  calisthenics  of  grief. 

Producers  have  many  things  that  worry  them:  the  lessening 
of  dialogue,  the  increase  of  action,  the  proper  place  of  music 
in  screen  entertainment,  the  trend  of  public  taste,  and  other 
things  that  put  wrinkles  in  the  brows  of  our  film  barons.  There 
is  one  order  that  they  might  issue  that  would  settle  all  the 
troubles  that  beset  them  if  they  have  in  their  employ  people 
sufficiently  intelligent  to  understand  it  and  to  carry  it  out — a 
terse  order  to  their  writers  and  directors: 

Learn  your  medium! 


Noise  and  Dreams 

ON  MY  WAY  back  from  downtown  Los  Angeles  I was  held 
up  at  Seventh  and  Broadway  while  a screeching  am- 
bulance went  by.  I plowed  through  traffic  to  Wilshire  and 
Western  where  a police  car  screamed  its  way  across  my  path; 
then  on  to  La  Brea  where  my  ears  were  assailed  by  the  shrieks 
of  an  hysterical  fire  engine.  More  traffic  ....  its  smells  . . . . 
noises  of  all  sorts  ....  unintelligible  croaking  of  hoarse  news- 
boys following  me  all  the  way.  At  Fairfax  and  Wilshire  two 
cars  collide.  Farther  on  I pass  a traffic  policeman  giving  a 
ticket  to  a scared  young  girl.  In  Beverly  Hills  a woman  sig- 
nals for  a right  hand  turn  and  turns  left,  and  squirts  hatred 
at  me  from  her  eyes  when  my  brakes  lock  and  I skid  to  her 
side.  An  advertising  car  emitting  terrible  music  ...  a dead 
animal  in  the  roadway  ....  a speeding  car  misses  me  by 

- — 
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We  believe  that  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  read  the 
next  Spectator.  The  Editor,  striving  manfully  not  to  repeat 
himself,  surveys  the  present  situation  and  presents  some  fur- 
ther arguments  in  favor  of  unit  production.  He  also  con- 
tends again  that  the  story  is  not  as  important  as  the  treatment 
accorded  it.  He  devotes  an  article  to  the  difference  between 
physical  action  on  the  screen  and  filmic  motion.  He  com- 
ments on  other  matters  and  reviews  several  pictures. 

Mr.  Sherwood  always  can  he  counted  upon  to  appeal  to  both 
the  sense  of  humor  and  the  intelligence  of  Spectator  readers. 
Mr.  Trumho  will  present  some  terse  remarks  and  review  ten 
or  a dozen  pictures. 

Among  the  reviews  that  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  will 
be  those  of  the  following  pictures: 


Bought 

Skyline 

Transatlantic 

The  Great  Lover 

Monkey  Business 

The  Age  for  Love 

An  American  Tragedy 

Secrets  of 


Silence 
Street  Scene 
Sporting  Blood 
Merely  Mary  Ann 
The  Bad  Hombre 
Football  for  the  Fan 
Women  Go  On  Forever 
a Secretary 
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inches  as  I cross  an  intersection  ....  a battered  Ford  parked 
in  front  of  my  garage  when  I reach  home  .... 

Just  an  ordinary  motor  trip  ....  an  ordinary  day  . . . . 
ordinary  conditions.  Only  difference  is  that  this  time  I noticed 
things.  And  I thought  of  how  we  live  ....  Millions  of  us 
scattered  over  yesterday’s  desert  ....  dwellings  on  hillsides 
that  we  twist  up  grades  to  reach  ....  clamorous,  discordant 
street  cars  ....  jammed  sidewalks  ....  streets  that  would 
be  tunnels  if  they  had  roofs  ....  smells  everywhere  . . . . 


restless,  nervous  speed  ....  crimes  ....  constant  annoyances 
. . . . daily  papers  ....  silly  people  who  imagine  they  are 
important  ....  something  the  matter  with  the  car  .... 

▼ v And  I WONDERED  if  somewhere  in  the  world  there  still 
is  a sawmill  beside  a tranquil  river  ....  a lumber  yard  with 
its  clean  smells,  where  boys  gather  on  sunny  Sunday  after- 
noons and  exchange  ambitions  ....  village  streets,  tree-shaded, 
with  baby  carriages,  dogs,  and  unexcited  people  ....  a mea- 
dow sloping  to  a creek  that  sings  songs  to  the  accompaniment 
of  music  played  on  the  rocky  keyboard  in  its  depths  ....  a 
pool,  darkened  by  branches  that  look  at  themselves  in  it  ...  . 
perhaps  a trout  to  justify  one’s  patience  in  casting  ....  a field 
of  clover  with  its  perfume  and  its  bees  ....  sheep  indolently 
nibbling  their  way  across  a great  carpet  ....  a pasture  with 
cows  posed  ready  for  painting  ....  a reaper  in  a field  kick- 
ing up  perfume  of  hay  ....  a little  house  by  itself,  hugged 
by  honeysuckle  and  morning  glories  ....  a grandmother  in- 
side putting  cookies  in  a jar  ....  sleeping  there  at  night  .... 
mingling  with  the  first  dream,  the  languid  tinkle  of  a bell  as 
a cow  moves  in  the  barnyard. 

Do  they  still  have  such  things? 

And  has  half  a century  made  much  difference  in  the  maples 
in  Orillia?  Do  the  new  generations  of  the  Tudhopes,  the 
Quinns  and  the  Flendersons  gather  butternuts  when  they  ripen 
in — when  was  it?  September?  October?  And  choke-cher- 
ries; I suppose  they’re  still  there  to  pucker-up  mouths.  Do 
the  kids  still  steal  apples?  Every  small  boy,  I contend,  has 
an  ethical,  moral  and  legal  right  to  his  neighbor’s  apples  if  he 
can  get  them  without  being  caught.  How  about  the  tanyard? 
Is  it  still  there?  I can’t  remember  the  name  of  the  man  who 
owned  it.  I went  to  school  with  his  son.  Is  Lake  Couchiching 
as  peaceful,  as  friendly,  as  lovely  as  ever?  Do  the  weeping 
willows  still  lean  over  it  to  bless  romances  that  begin  beneath 
them?  Can  you  still  walk  out  only  a few  miles  and  come  to 
streams  that  murmur  gently  and  offer  mossy  banks  to  the  loafers 
whom  the  summer  breeze,  the  restless  leaves,  the  songs  of  birds, 
and  the  smell  of  nature  make  lazy?  ....  Are  the  roads  still 
dusty — the  roads  which  leisurely  crawl  up  unambitious  hills 
between  rail  fences  that  wiggle  their  way  up  the  same  grades 
as  if  to  learn  where  the  roads  are  going?  And  are  the  fields 
as  they  used  to  be,  with  meadow  larks,  buttercups,  an  oak  with 
a tremendous  spread,  and  near  it  the  rotting  stump  of  what 
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had  been  a noble  tree  that  stretched  great  verdured  arms  to 
God? 

^ ▼ I WONDER  if  the  flower  market  at  Nice  is  as  soothing 
as  it  was  before  the  world  was  made  harsh  by  the  war  .... 
The  village  we  found  up  in  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  near  where 
France,  Switzerland  and  Italy  touch  one  another — the  quiet 
of  it,  the  ineffable  peace  that  kept  us  there  for  four  days,  doing 
nothing  magnificently  ....  The  French  village  on  a by-road, 
with  its  wedding,  gorgeously  floral,  fascinatingly  attired  peas- 
ants who  invited  us  to  attend  ....  A Sunday  among  the  tulip 
farms  of  Holland  ....  That  sweet  old  woman  in  front  of  a 
farmhouse  in  England,  the  one  we  lied  to  about  our  car  being 
disabled  because  we  wanted  her  to  ask  us  in  for  a cup  of  tea ; 
and  the  tea,  and  the  crumpets  and  the  jam;  the  old  dog  who 
shared  our  feast,  and  the  kind  old  eyes  of  the  sweet  old  woman 
— her  gossip — her  laughter. 

Is  peace  still  part  of  the  English  landscape? 

Now  I’ll  drive  dangerously  all  the  way  from  the  roaring 
beach  of  the  Pacific  to  the  sun-baked  stand  at  Wrigley  Field, 
and  be  one  of  several  thousand  people  who  will  scream  crazily 
at  a ball  game. 

The  Moon  and  I 

HARRY  Carr  a few  weeks  ago  wrote  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  something  to  the  effect  that  the  greatest  modern 
idiocy  is  men’s  attire.  He  should  have  been  with  me  on  a 
stroll  from  which  I just  have  returned.  The  moon  is  full — 
I’m  writing  this  about  three  weeks  before  it  will  reach  you — 
the  night  is  warm,  the  breeze  gentle  and  the  surf  lazy.  Naked, 
except  for  bathing  trunks  and  a pipe,  I have  patrolled  the  beach 
for  a mile  on  either  side  of  our  beach  house,  the  hard  sand 
affording  good  going  and  the  hour  providing  a measure  of  free- 
dom from  distracting  human  traffic.  A night  for  meditation, 

*ga_  . . ■ . _ . — ss* 

▼ ▼ The  HEAD  of  a New  York  music  publishing  house  is  on 
the  Metro  payroll  for  the  purpose  of  spotting  songs  in  forth- 
coming productions.  He  “will  keep  in  close  contact  with 
studio  composers  and  advise  on  the  commercial  possibilities  of 
placing  songs  in  screen  musicals.’’  That’s  a staggering  an- 
nouncement. The  first  musicals  were  made  that  way.  That 


is  why  they  failed.  Some  day  Metro  may  become  sufficiently 
wise  to  allow  only  people  who  know  something  about  motion 
pictures  to  dictate  what  will  be  in  them.  That  will  be  tough 
on  music  publishers,  but  will  afford  musicals  a chance  for 
success.  Paying  a New  York  song  merchant  to  tell  it  how  to 
make  motion  pictures  is  an  idiotic  idea  unless  Metro  intends 
to  make  only  idiotic  musical  pictures. 
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and  I thought  of  what  Carr  had  written.  To-morrow  it  will 
be  hot  and  I will  go  to  town  attired  for  a day  of  discomfort 
because  I can  not  patrol  Hollywood  Boulevard  as  I have  the 
beach.  Yesterday  on  the  golf  course  I saw  a young  giant, 
burnt  bronze  to  the  waist,  playing  along  the  next  fairway  with 
his  shirt  dangling  from  his  trousers’  top.  I wish  I were  as 
brave. 

Dress  reform  is  on  the  way.  It  will  be  the  next  manifesta- 
tion of  the  growing  common  sense  of  the  human  race.  It  will 


progress  so  rapidly  that  golfers  wearing  only  a coat  of  tan  from 
the  waist  up,  will  be  a usual  sight  on  fairways  and  greens  in 
a year  or  two.  Why  not?  Is  there  a single  sensible  argu- 
ment that  can  be  advanced  against  it?  There  is  nothing  physi- 
cal about  modesty.  It  simply  is  a state  of  mind,  a concession 
to  a convention  that  decrees  that  no  man  is  entitled  to  a maxi- 
mum of  comfort;  a symbol  of  his  cowardice,  evidence  of  his 
enslavement  by  the  dictates  of  society.  Let  society  undress 
itself  and  run  around  naked  and  it  would  cease  to  be  novel 
after  the  first  day. 

▼▼I  AM  NOT  a nudist.  Perish  the  thought!  But  I do  be- 
lieve that  I am  a semi-nudist.  The  saving  grace  of  my  trunks 
kept  me  from  being  abashed  to-night  by  the  calm  regard  of 
the  wise  old  moon,  but  my  indifference  to  the  braver  breakers 
that  came  far  enough  up  the  beach  to  embrace  my  legs,  and 
the  caress  of  my  upper  body  by  the  night’s  gentle  breeze  gave 
me  a sense  of  physical  exhiliration  that  acted  as  a stimulant 
to  a feeling  of  utter  freedom  that  made  me  shed  my  years  and 
want  to  sing. 

Women,  always  more  sensible  than  men  in  the  matter  of 
dress,  are  draping  their  legs  in  wide-flowing  pajamas  that  give 
them  a grace  they  have  lacked  since  we’ve  seen  their  knees.  It 
is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  skirts,  the  first  step  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  our  wives  and  daughters.  It  will  restore  the  ankle’s 
power  to  thrill  us  and  give  back  to  man  the  ability  to  imagine 
graces  that  garments  cover.  For  women  it  will  provide  free- 
dom and  comfort  that  heretofore  they  have  lacked  the  courage 
to  acquire.  And  it  will  make  them  beautiful.  That  is  the 
real  reason  the  era  of  pajamas  is  upon  us.  The  more  woman 
revealed  herself,  the  more  uninteresting  she  became.  Now  she 
is  going  to  cover  herself  again  and  her  power  to  intrigue  us 
will  increase. 

We  Win  a Ham 

npHE  NIGHT  was  hot — it  was  four  weeks  ago — I had  had 
eighteen  holes  of  golf  and  two  swims  during  the  day,  and 
I wanted  to  stay  home,  but  I was  away  behind  with  my  picture 
reviewing,  and  being  the  slave  of  you  people  who  read  the 
Spectator , I reluctantly  left  my  porch  by  the  moonlit  sea  and 
went  to  the  nearest  picture  house  that  was  showing  something 
I hadn’t  seen.  I took  with  me  Mrs.  Spectator,  with  whom  I’ve 
been  going  places  and  seeing  things  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 


century.  She’s  a patient  soul.  The  feature  was  Night  Angel, 
written  and  directed  at  the  Paramount  eastern  studio  by 
Edmund  Goulding  and  starring  Nancy  Carroll  and  Fredric 
March.  I knew  it  was  a pretty  weak  sister,  for  I had  read 
many  reviews  which  said  so,  and  it  has  done  rather  poorly  at 
the  box-office. 

I herewith  wish  to  quarrel  violently  with  all  the  critics  who 
found  any  except  the  most  trivial  faults  with  Eddie’s  picture. 
In  spite  of  my  rebellious  mood,  I found  it  to  be  an  intriguing 
bit  of  entertainment.  And  Mrs.  Spectator  agreed  with  me. 
We  felt  so  good  after  viewing  it  that  we  put  a dime  on  a num- 
ber at  an  Ocean  Park  pier  and  won  a ham.  That  made  the 
evening  complete,  and  we  topped  it  off  with  a moonlight  swim 
when  we  got  home. 

^ ^ The  FEATURE  of  Night  Angel  that  we  enjoyed  most 
was  the  fine  direction  accorded  it  by  Goulding.  It  is  crowded 
with  expert  touches  that  distinguish  his  work  when  he  is  think- 
ing about  what  he  is  doing.  His  first  love  scene  with  Nancy 
and  Freddie  is  directed  and  acted  beautifully.  Nancy  and 
Phoebe  Foster  have  a scene  that  is  full  of  story  value,  but  in 
which  not  a word  is  spoken,  another  superb  example  of  direct- 
ing and  acting.  There  are  many  other  silent  stretches,  all  of 
which  are  pure  cinema,  their  values  stressed  by  musical  accom- 
paniments. Goulding  distinguishes  himself  again  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  wrote  and  directed  a trial  sequence.  Nancy 
Carroll  gives  her  evidence  dramatically,  but  we  do  not  see  her, 
our  attention  being  attracted  to  an  officer  who  is  showing  some 
late-comers  to  their  seats.  The  picture  is  full  of  such  brilliant 
touches. 

All  the  performances  are  excellent,  particularly  those  of  the 
two  leads.  March  rapidly  is  becoming  my  favorite  leading 

hga  — ■ es* 

IRVING  Thalberg  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  film 
industry  “welcomes  even  severe  criticism  when  it  is  deserved.” 
How  does  he  know  that?  There  has  been  lots  of  severe  criti- 
cism, but  up  to  date  there  has  not  been  a single  instance  of  the 
industry  acknowledging  that  any  of  it  was  deserved.  I’ll  say 
this  for  Irving,  though — he  didn’t  make  the  statement  in  Holly- 
wood. He  made  it  in  London,  where  there  is  a possibility  of 
it  being  believed.  The  film  industry  is  intolerant  of  criticism 
of  any  sort.  It  whines  every  time  anyone  tells  the  truth  about  it. 
For  five  years  the  Spectator  has  been  the  best  find  the  industry 
has  had  because  it  is  the  only  publication  printed  anywhere 
that  tells  the  industry  the  truth  about  itself  and  which  offers  it 


constructive  criticism  unaffected  by  material  considerations. 
And  d uring  the  five  years  the  Spectator  is  the  only  film  publi- 
cation with  which  the  industry  has  spent  no  money  in  advertis- 
ing. Welcomes  criticism?  Rot!  The  only  criticism  that  the 
industry  welcomes  is  the  criticism  it  can  buy.  It  cries  like  a 
baby  when  it  is  criticised,  and  it  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
would  acknowledge  that  criticism  is  justified. 


s 
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man,  and  I hereby  serve  notice  on  all  reviewers  that  they  can’t 
keep  me  from  viewing  any  picture  in  which  he  appears,  no 
matter  how  much  they  roast  it.  While  Nancy  earned  my 


admiration  by  her  manner  of  acting,  she  certainly  did  not 
intrigue  me  by  her  appearance.  The  cameraman  must  have 
been  mad  at  her.  I was  glad  to  see  Alan  Hale  on  the  screen 
again.  He  is  a splendid  actor  whom  producers  are  neglecting 
shamefully.  Miss  Foster,  who  impressed  me  with  her  work  in 
a couple  of  other  pictures,  gives  an  intelligent  performance  in 
this  one.  Alison  Skipworth’s  performance  is  weakened  some- 
what by  the  fact  that  it  savors  too  much  of  the  stage.  Para- 
mount gave  the  picture  an  elaborate  and  attractive  production. 
I am  sorry  I reviewed  Night  Angel  so  late.  If  you  missed 
it,  I don’t  think  you  can  find  it  now. 

Clian  Still  Carries  On 

ONE  THING  to  the  credit  of  The  Black  Camel  is  the  fact 
that  it  does  more  than  any  other  picture  has  done  to  give 
us  a comprehensive  impression  of  the  social  life  and  the  scenery 
of  Honolulu.  After  viewing  it  I feel  that  I know  my  Hawaii 
rather  well.  William  Sistrom,  a Fox  associate  producer,  took 
his  company  to  the  islands  in  search  of  authentic  backgrounds 
for  the  story’s  action,  the  result  being  one  of  the  most  attractive 
productions  pictorially  that  we  have  had  since  talkies  have 
confined  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  the  interior  of  resi- 
dences in  which  sophisticated  people  live  and  commit  indiscre- 
tions that  produce  the  complications  out  of  which  domestic 
dramas  are  built. 

Instead  of  sophisticated  indiscretions  we  have  in  Black 
Camel  two  murders  with  delightful  backgrounds,  nice,  clean 
murders,  the  first  of  which  brings  to  an  end  an  interesting  per- 
formance by  Dorothy  Revier,  while  the  second  removes  from 
the  picture  an  intriguing  rogue  who  levies  blackmail  like  a gen- 
tleman and  makes  us  like  him  while  he  does  it.  I don’t  know 
who  he  is,  but  he  is  a good  actor.  The  story  deals  with  un- 
ravelling the  mysteries  of  the  two  immediate  murders  and 
another  that  occurred  three  years  before  Black  Camel  begins. 
I found  the  unravelling  interesting  and  I can’t  understand  why 
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the  picture  is  not  giving  a better  account  of  itself  at  the  box- 
office.  It  was  directed  most  capably  by  Hamilton  MacFadden 
and  admirably  photographed  by  Joe  August  and  Dan  Clark. 
The  cast  is  an  excellent  one  and  all  the  performances  are  good. 

▼▼  WARNER  Oland  has  his  old  role  as  Charlie  Chan , and 
perhaps  because  the  locale  is  his  native  heath,  he  is  not  quite  so 
obsequious  in  his  characterization  as  he  was  before.  Oland  is  a 
superb  actor.  A mystery  story  is  tricky  screen  material.  To 
keep  the  mystery  intact  until  the  end  is  reached,  the  characters 
must  do  things  that  mean  nothing  to  the  audience  until  the 
denouement  makes  everything  clear.  In  Black  Camel  the 
interest  is  maintained  solely  by  the  clever  performance  con- 
tributed by  Oland.  He  forces  us  to  keep  our  eyes  on  him  and 
by  his  art  holds  the  story  together  even  though  we  don’t  know 
which  way  it’s  heading. 

The  feature  of  the  picture  that  impresses  me  most  is  the 
evidence  it  gives  that  Fox  was  sincere  in  its  effort  to  give  it  an 
authentic  background  that  in  itself  has  story  value.  The  scenic 
embellishment  of  Black  Camel  alone  is  worth  whatever  we 
must  pay  to  see  it.  On  the  debit  side,  however,  we  have  what 
perhaps  is  the  silliest  “comedy  relief”  ever  inflicted  on  a pic- 


ture, as  well  as  a romance  between  Sally  Eilers  and  an  agree- 
able young  fellow  that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
story  . . . And  I almost  forgot  to  credit  Bela  Lugosi  with  a 
very  worthy  performance. 

Waste  and  Wisdom 

TERRY  Ramsaye  some  weeks  ago  contributed  a rather 
weird  editorial  to  the  excellent  Motion  Picture  Herald 
of  which  he  is  editor.  In  his  role  of  apologist  for  the  film  in- 
dustry he  takes  up  the  question  of  the  waste  of  money,  using 
as  a text  the  Wodehouse  incident  which  received  such  wide 
publicity.  Ramsaye  indirectly  defends  studio  waste  by  citing 
examples  of  expensive  mistakes  committed  by  other  industries. 
Here  is  one  of  them:  “Once  a great  motor  car  company  had 
to  call  in  its  whole  season’s  output  because  of  a silly  error  in 
construction.”  The  motor  company  saw  its  mistake  and  cor- 
rected it.  That  was  the  end  of  it.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
thereafter  it  turned  out  good  cars  without  errors  in  construc- 
tion. The  film  industry  has  been  committing  its  mistakes  over 
and  over  again  for  all  the  years  it  has  existed. 

Again  Ramsaye  says:  “The  fate  of  this  industry  does  not 
rest  on  its  wastes,  its  mistakes  and  its  failures,  even  if  in  periods 
of  stress  nervous  bankers  and  excitable  executives  do  make  them 
the  subject  of  their  chief  concern  and  most  vigorous  vocifera- 
tions in  hot  weather.”  There  is  evidence  here  that  the  heat 
must  have  affected  Terry  also.  It  would  explain  the  wildness 
of  his  assertion  that  waste  does  not  affect  the  fate  of  the  in- 
dustry. If  there  were  nothing  the  matter  with  the  manner  in 
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which  the  industry  conducts  its  business,  there  would  be  noth- 
ing the  matter  with  its  product,  and  no  box-office  depression 
now.  If  the  industry  conducted  its  business  properly,  there 
would  be  no  waste.  Remove  the  incompetency  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  waste,  and  we  would  have  pictures  that  would 
bring  prosperity  back  to  the  box-office.  The  two  can  not  be 
divorced. 

▼ ▼ Studio  Extravagance  does  not  interest  me  even  re- 
motely from  the  standpoint  of  waste.  It  is  none  of  my  business 
how  much  money  the  studios  squander  needlessly.  I am  in- 
terested solely  in  the  quality  of  the  pictures  they  offer  to  the 
public.  Box-office  figures  prove  that  the  public  does  not  like 
the  kind  of  pictures  it  is  getting,  and  when  we  look  for  the 
reason  we  find  that  by  the  methods  in  vogue  in  the  studios  an 
even  degree  of  entertainment  value  can  not  be  maintained. 
These  methods,  we  discover,  are  responsible  for  a terrific  waste 
of  money  as  well  as  a lack  of  quality.  The  waste  is  unim- 
portant, but  the  lack  of  quality  is  important.  In  looking  for 
a remedy  we  can  approach  the  task  from  the  standpoint  of 
either  the  waste  or  the  quality.  Cure  one  and  you  cure  both. 

New  York  bankers,  even  in  cool  weather,  can  think  only 
in  terms  of  money.  To  them  the  waste  is  important.  To  the 
Spectator  the  quality  is  what  matters.  I criticise  waste  only 
because  I am  aware  that  if  pictures  were  made  properly  we 
would  have  better  pictures  and  no  waste.  The  millions  squan- 
dered on  stories  that  are  not  produced,  productions  that  prac- 
tically are  remade  before  they  are  released,  others  that  never 
are  released;  gigantic  salaries  paid  to  people  with  no  picture 
knowledge,  vast  sums  spent  on  talent  that  is  not  used — these 
and  a dozen  other  products  of  studio  inefficiency  would  dis- 
appear if  the  studios  became  efficient  in  their  manner  of  making 
pictures.  The  fate  of  the  industry  certainly  does  rest  on  its 
removing  the  cause  of  the  waste. 

Musical  Pictures 

MUCH  to  my  surprise,  for  I hadn’t  encountered  anyone 
who  had  a kind  word  for  it,  I derived  thorough  en- 
joyment from  Children  of  Dreams  which  Warner  Brothers 
made  two  years  ago  and  only  two  months  ago  summed  up 
nerve  enough  to  release.  The  Romberg  music  is  delightful 
and  the  production  is  an  ambitious  one  that  gives  the  film  con- 
siderable pictorial  value.  Margaret  Schilling,  whose  musical 
career  is  the  theme  of  the  story,  acts  her  part  acceptably  and 
sings  it  in  fine  voice  and  with  complete  understanding  of  the 
values  of  her  numbers.  The  ensemble  singing  with  which  the 
production  is  endowed  so  richly,  had  much  to  do  with  my  en- 
joyment of  the  offering. 

In  releasing  the  picture  at  a time  when  the  industry  is  turn- 
ing its  attention  to  musicals  again,  Warners  have  performed 
a service  to  the  screen  in  general.  The  story  of  Children  of 
Dreams  is  its  weakest  feature.  If  music  on  the  screen  is  enough 
of  itself  to  assure  the  success  of  a musical  picture,  this  one 
would  have  been  successful.  But  it  is  proving  a failure. 
Therein  lies  a valuable  lesson  to  Hollywood  producers.  It 
proves  that  the  public  will  not  accept  music  as  a substitute  for 
story.  First  there  must  be  a story  that  the  audience  can  follow 


with  its  eyes,  and  then  its  success  can  be  assured  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  embellished  intelligently  with  musical  numbers. 

▼ ▼ THERE  can  be  no  substitute  on  the  screen  for  a motion 
picture,  in  which  there  is  a story  told  in  a progression  of  scenes 
that  do  not  wander  from  it.  Any  medium  that  advances  the 
story  can  be  used,  but  it  must  be  used  consistently.  The  weak- 
ness of  Children  of  Dreams  is  that  it  endeavors  to  express  it- 
self in  two  different  mediums — straight  motion  picture  technic 
in  which  music  has  no  part,  and  in  scenes  that  depend  for  their 
values  on  musical  backgrounds.  Only  when  the  picture  gets 
away  from  its  musical  treatment  did  it  fail  to  interest  me.  There 
was  so  much  music,  however,  that  glided  gracefully  into  the 
story  that  I saw  nothing  odd  about  a group  of  apple-pickers 
breaking  into  song  with  no  obvious  provocation.  I went  to 
see  a musical  picture  and  I expected  the  music. 

Children  of  Dreams,  more  than  any  other  musical  offering 
that  I have  seen  on  the  screen,  satisfied  me  anew  that  musicals 
have  a definite  place  in  film  entertainment.  The  stories  must 
be  simple  and  free  from  too  many  complications,  and  music 
must  be  used  only  as  a story-telling  medium,  and  must  avoid 
the  appearance  of  being  included  only  as  music.  I think  it 
will  be  difficult  to  make  successful  pictures  whose  stories  deal 
with  musical  themes,  for  such  pictures  bring  the  music  itself 
too  much  to  the  front  with  the  result  that  the  smooth  telling 
of  the  story  is  interfered  with.  If  the  picture  sets  its  atmos- 
phere properly  and  maintains  it  consistently,  the  music  will  be- 
come an  element  that  can  serve  logically  to  advance  the  story. 
The  whole  mission  of  a motion  picture  is  to  create  an  illusion 
of  reality,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  music  can  not  be  han- 
dled in  a manner  that  will  assist  to  accomplish  this  end.  The 
first  musicals  failed  because  invariably  music  was  introduced 
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in  a way  that  retarded  the  flow  of  story  interest.  Anything, 
including  music,  that  can  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the 
story,  has  a place  on  the  screen. 

Specializing 

ET  US  IMAGINE  something:  The  business  of  a New 

' * York  bank  is  not  satisfactory.  Deposits  are  falling  off, 
the  reserve  is  being  reduced  and  the  customers  seem  discon- 
tented. The  directors  meet  and  consider  what  is  to  be  done. 
One  of  the  wisest  of  them  suggests  a remedy.  Why  not  send 
out  to  Hollywood  for  a motion  picture  producer?  Have  him 
come  here,  look  over  our  books  and  tell  us  what  we  should  do 
to  bolster  up  our  business. 

That’s  asking  our  imaginations  to  perform  a prodigious  feat. 
No  bank  would  dream  of  doing  a thing  like  that.  What  do 
motion  picture  producers  know  about  running  a bank? 

But  every  once  in  a while  a New  York  banker  comes  out 
here  to  tell  us  how  we  should  make  pictures.  If  we  are  not 
qualified  to  run  the  banker’s  business,  why  does  he  regard  him- 
self as  qualified  to  run  ours? 

Peculiarly  enough,  however,  the  last  visiting  banker  who 
snooped  around  Hollywood  had  at  least  one  good  suggestion 
to  make,  although  I don’t  suppose  he  had  the  slightest  idea 
how  one  should  go  about  its  adoption.  He  said  that  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  pictures  producers  should  specialize  as 
New  York  stage  producers  do.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
screen  needs,  and  it  is  what  it  is  going  to  get  when  unit  pro- 
duction, the  inevitable  next  development,  comes  into  its  own. 

Under  the  present  crazy  system  a writer  or  director  is  told 
to  handle  a given  story.  A writer-director  combination  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  making  of  mother-love  pictures,  is  liable 
to  be  handed  a murder-mystery  story.  When  we  have  unit 
production  each  combination  will  specialize  in  the  kind  of  pic- 
tures it  likes,  and  that  will  mean  a tremendous  uplift  in  the 
quality  of  the  pictures  that  we  will  get. 

Borzage  Again 

AS  TENDER  in  spots  as  Seventh  Heaven , rich  in  the  human 
quality  that  makes  the  real  Borzage  picture  something 
more  than  just  a picture,  Bad  Girl  is  an  achievement  that  will 
renew  our  faith  in  the  art  of  the  screen.  It  did  not  provide 
Frank  Borzage  with  the  terrific  background  that  he  had  in 
Seventh  Heaven , nor  are  his  leading  characters  as  picturesque, 
as  intriguing  in  themselves,  as  were  the  glorious  Diane  and  the 
joyous  Chico;  but  out  of  the  material  provided  him  in  Bad 
Girl  he  has  fashioned  a motion  picture  that  is  entitled  to  a place 
beside  the  masterpiece  of  optimism  that  brought  to  us  Janet 
Gaynor  and  Charlie  Farrell.  This  time  we  have  Sally  Ellers 
and  James  Dunn.  Both  of  them  are  new.  You  know  you 
haven’t  seen  Jimmy  Dunn  and  you  think  you  have  seen  Sally 
Ellers.  But  you  haven’t — not  Frank  Borzage’s  Sally  Eilers. 

The  importance  of  the  direction  to  a screen  creation  is  dem- 
onstrated in  Bad  Girl.  No  more  prosaic  material  ever  was 
made  into  a motion  picture.  A mannequin  marries  a boy  who 
works  in  a radio  shop.  A baby  is  coming,  and  each  thinks 
the  other  doesn’t  want  it.  In  the  final  scene  the  discovery  is 


made  that  each  of  them  wanted  it  all  the  time.  That’s  about 
all  there  is  to  the  story.  The  characters  are  equally  prosaic. 
The  girl  is  just  a girl — any  girl.  She  has  no  outstanding  at- 
tributes, does  nothing  unusual  and  makes  no  brilliant  speeches. 
The  boy  is  awkward  and  inarticulate;  has  something  inside 
him  that  he  can’t  express,  and  is  a hopeless  failure  at  saying 
pretty  things  that  reveal  his  great  love  for  the  girl. 

^ ^ But  SO  INTELLIGENTLY  did  Edwin  Burke  prepare  the 
script  and  so  brilliantly  did  Borzage  handle  his  elements  that  a 
really  great  picture  results  from  the  unpromising  material.  Bor- 
zage must  have  loved  his  story.  He  puts  into  its  screening  the 
heart-throb  that  always  distinguishes  his  best  work.  There  was 
a lump  in  my  throat  nearly  all  the  time  I was  viewing  the 
picture,  and  when  Jimmy  Dunn — I am  sure  they  call  him 
Jimmy — implores  the  great  doctor  to  take  the  confinement  case, 
I broke  down  and  cried.  Throughout  the  production  there  is 
that  ineffable  sweetness  that  Borzage  has  taught  us  to  expect 
from  him,  the  masterly  human  note  that  he  strikes  so  poignantly. 
But  Bad  Girl  does  not  drip  sentiment.  Not  at  all.  It  is  a 
vigorous  picture  that  mixes  laughter  with  its  manly  tears.  It  is 
filled  with  inspired  directorial  touches  and  is  rich  in  production 
value. 

Bad  Girl  is  essentially  a motion  picture.  There  is  dialogue 
all  the  way  through,  but  nearly  all  the  story  is  told  by  the 
camera,  with  the  dialogue  used  chiefly  to  heighten  the  illusion 
of  reality.  In  this  respect  the  scenario  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
that  have  been  written  for  talkies.  Dunn  stammers  repeatedly 
that  he  can’t  say  what  he  wants  to,  yet  all  the  time  his  expres- 
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sion  and  actions  reveal  to  us  clearly  what  is  in  his  mind,  thus 
enabling  the  camera  to  assume  its  proper  place  in  the  art  of 
the  screen.  Some  speeches,  of  course,  are  used  to  carry  the 
story,  but  I don’t  think  there  are  any  more  than  there  were 
titles  in  the  average  silent  picture.  Also  in  a technical  sense 
Bad  Girl  approaches  perfection.  Before  I captured  the  gentle 
person  who  goes  to  see  motion  pictures  with  me,  she  was  a 
trained  nurse,  and  she  assures  me  that  the  hospital  sequence 
in  this  picture  is  accurate  down  to  the  smallest  detail.  Those 
pillows  are  exactly  right,”  she  whispered  while  we  were  looking 
at  Sally  Eilers  in  a hospital  bed. 

Borzage  has  an  uncanny  knack  of  getting  superb  perform- 
ances from  the  members  of  his  cast  when  he  is  given  material 
for  which  he  has  a sympathetic  feeling.  I never  even  heard 
of  Dunn  before,  but  I presume  he  is  from  the  stage.  It  takes 
only  one  picture  to  make  a picture  actor  out  of  him  when  he 
has  the  advantage  of  the  Borzage  direction.  He  is  a likable 
boy  whose  personality  will  gain  him  friends  all  over  the  world. 
When  he  goes  to  the  great  doctor  in  the  scene  I have  men- 
tioned, and  for  the  first  time  becomes  articulate  and  pours  out 
all  that  is  in  his  mind  and  heart,  he  gives  a magnificent  exhibi- 
tion of  emotional  acting.  If  you  can  watch  that  scene  and 
speak  within  five  minutes  after  it  is  over,  you  are  hard-boiled. 

▼▼  The  FIRST  time  I saw  Sally  Eilers  on  the  screen  I 
raved  over  her  and  predicted  great  things  for  her.  I did  the 
same  thing  with  Janet  Gaynor.  Janet  came  along  in  Seventh 
Heaven  and  did  credit  to  my  prophetic  powers,  and  now  along 
comes  Sally  in  Bad  Girl  and  further  enhances  my  standing  as 
a guesser.  I am  grateful  to  Frank  Borzage  for  his  wise  pilot- 
ing of  both  girls.  Sally’s  performance  is  intelligent.  The  wife 
is  a rather  foolish  girl  and  Sally  gets  inside  the  character  and 
makes  her  lovable  and  understandable.  Of  almost  as  much 
importance  to  the  story  as  the  two  principals  is  the  kind-hearted 
and  worldly-wise  girl  played  by  Minna  Gombell.  Her  per- 
formance is  a delight.  Claude  King  plays  the  famous  doctor. 
It  is  just  a bit,  but  when  you  see  Dunn’s  big  scene  in  the  doc- 
tor’s office,  take  note  of  the  large  contribution  made  to  it  by  the 
doctor,  who  merely  sits,  smiles,  and  says  little.  But  only  a 
really  fine  actor  could  do  these  little  things  so  well. 

There  is  another  little  bit  done  beautifully  by  a character 
actress  whose  name  I don’t  know.  As  an  incident  in  estab- 
lishing the  character  of  the  tenement  house  in  which  Sally 
Eilers  lives,  the  woman  comes  down  the  stairs,  passes  Sally 
and  Dunn  and  goes  to  a phone  on  the  wall.  Apparently  it  is 
her  sister  to  whom  she  talks  and  whom  she  acquaints  with  the 
fact  that  their  mother  has  died.  The  capable  actress  to  whom 
the  bit  was  assigned  makes  it  stand  out  as  one  of  the  many 
great  moments  in  the  picture. 

Exhibitors  everywhere  should  insist  upon  getting  Bad  Girl. 
It  is  a triumph  for  the  F ox  production  forces. 
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A Magnifies nt  Flop 

NO  OTHER  picture  turned  out  by  Paramount  in  quite  a 
long  time  has  met  with  such  a chorus  of  adverse  criti- 
cism as  was  accorded  The  Magnificent  Lie,  which  Berthold 
Viertel  directed  and  in  which  Ruth  Chatterton  starred.  I read 
a lot  of  reviews  of  it  and  not  one  of  them  treated  it  kindly.  But 
here  and  there  something  in  it  was  mentioned  favorably  by  a 
critic,  and  when  I had  taken  the  reviews  as  a whole  I made  the 
interesting  discovery  that  while  the  picture  generally  was  con- 
demned, each  of  the  parts  that  composed  it  had  met  with 
someone’s  approval.  This  made  me  want  to  see  it,  which  I 
did  when  it  came  to  my  most  convenient  neighborhood  house. 

Magnificent  Lie  is  a terrible  picture  because  it  was  made 
from  a cruel  and  inhuman  story,  a disgusting  and  heartless 
narrative  of  the  baiting  of  a fine  young  man  who  was  blinded 
by  his  war  injuries  and  whose  clean  love  for  his  memory  of  a 
woman  whom  he  thought  worthy  of  it,  was  made  the  subject  of 
the  coarse  jokes  of  the  most  despicable  set  of  characters  ever 
assembled  in  one  screen  offering.  It  is  the  kind  of  picture  that 
makes  one  mad,  that  irritates  to  the  point  of  nausea,  and  which 
outrages  one’s  sense  of  decency.  How  anyone  on  the  Para- 
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mount  lot  could  have  imagined  that  such  a theme  would  be 
received  favorably  is  past  comprehension. 

▼ ▼ Ralph  Bellamy,  an  upstanding  actor  with  an  ingra- 
tiating personality  that  will  earn  him  the  instant  comradeship 
of  any  audience,  loses  his  eyesight  when  the  French  actress 
whose  memory  he  has  worshipped  for  thirteen  years,  comes  to 
his  town  to  play  Camille.  Stuart  Erwin,  always  a dependable 
and  excellent  actor,  is  the  only  one  in  the  cast  who  feels  sorry 
for  him.  The  others  use  the  poor  fellow’s  tragedy  as  an 
excuse  for  a series  of  outrageous  actions  which  they  seem  to 
think  are  funny.  They  reveal  themselves  as  vile  creatures,  and 
the  picture  makes  an  attempt  to  present  their  vileness  as  enter- 
tainment. In  what  I suppose  was  considered  by  Paramount 
as  one  of  the  great  moments  of  the  production,  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton  makes  the  pathetic  war  hero  helplessly  drunk.  A noble 
spectacle  indeed ! 

What  difference  does  it  make  if  the  performances  in  such  a 
picture  are  good  and  if  it  has  had  most  capable  direction? 
Bellamy  proves  himself  an  admirable  actor  and  Erwin  strikes 
a sympathetic  note,  but  I wouldn’t  like  the  rest  even  if  they 
were  good.  Ruth  Chatterton’s  role  is  the  worst  ever  handed 
to  her,  and  it  was  beyond  her  powers  to  make  it  acceptable. 
The  script  was  written  by  Samuel  Raphaelson  and  Vincent 
Lawrence,  and  if  we  may  judge  by  what  it  reveals,  they  will 
be  out  of  a job  when  Paramount  begins  to  make  motion  pictures 
again.  Magnificent  Lie  does  not  resemble  a motion  picture 
even  remotely.  It  talks  its  way  every  inch  across  the  screen. 
That  is  another  thing  that  made  me  mad. 

I hope  Paramount  loses  so  much  money  on  this  pitiable 
exhibition  that  it  never  will  commit  a like  offense. 

Dull  Huckleberry 

PARAMOUNT  lifted  too  many  incidents  and  not  enough 
humor  from  Mark  Twain’s  Huckleberry  Finn  and  made  an 
exceedingly  dull  picture.  In  the  book  there  are  a score  or  more 
motion  pictures,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  squeeze  all  of  them 
into  one.  All  the  children  who  made  Tom  Sawyer  such  a 
successful  picture  are  assembled  in  H uckleberry  Finn,  and  the 
result  would  indicate  that  Paramount  was  under  the  impression 
that  it  could  make  a motion  picture  out  of  children  and  not  by 
the  intelligent  direction  of  a good  script.  Norman  Taurog, 
who  made  such  a beautiful  job  of  Skippy,  never  had  a chance 
with  Huckleberry,  as  he  obviously  was  handed  a scenario  out 
of  which  it  was  impossible  to  make  a good  picture. 

Children  can’t  talk  a motion  picture.  They  have  to  act  it 
if  it  is  to  be  entertaining.  We  are  not  interested  in  what  chil- 
dren say,  but  we  can  become  interested  in  what  they  are  doing. 
Taurog  seems  to  have  grasped  this  when  he  made  Skippy,  and 
John  Cromwell  certainly  had  it  in  mind  when  he  gave  us  the 
beautifully  directed  Tom  Sawyer;  but  the  writers  of  the 
Huckleberry  Finn  script  thought  that  all  the  public  wants  is 
to  hear  dialogue.  How  anyone  could  have  read  the  script  and 
figured  that  the  picture  had  even  a slight  chance  of  success  is 
one  of  those  puzzles  that  make  the  film  industry  so  baffling. 
The  camera  is  disregarded  entirely  as  the  story-telling  medium; 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a sense  of  humor  having  had  contact 
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with  the  production ; the  adaptation  is  a poor  piece  of  work 
and  the  direction  is  wooden. 

▼ ▼ If  Paramount  had  taken  one  incident  from  the  book, 
preferably  the  boys’  trip  on  the  raft,  and  developed  it  into  a 
picture  with  some  of  the  Twain  quality  of  humor  in  it,  and 
including  those  carefully  drawn  characterizations  that  all  chil- 
dren’s pictures  must  have  if  they  are  to  succeed,  it  might  have 
given  us  another  Tom  Sawyer  or  Skippy;  but  instead  of  doing 
this,  it  helped  itself  so  freely  from  the  book  that  the  picture 
had  to  talk  rapidly  to  get  it  all  in.  There  are  no  characteriza- 
tions that  amount  to  anything,  and  no  dialogue  worth  listen- 
ing to. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  witch  doctor  whom  Paramount  employs 
was  not  on  the  job  early  enough  to  cast  his  spell  over  this 
production.  It  might  have  helped  some  if  he  had  told  his 
bosses  that  they  can’t  make  money  by  selling  stories  that  the 
public  has  to  listen  to.  I have  been  telling  the  bosses  that  for 
some  years,  but  as  I don’t  charge  them  anything  for  it,  they 
refuse  to  consider  it  worth  listening  to.  And  they  continue 
to  buy  red  ink. 

Silence  Not  Golden 

WHEN  A PRODUCER  makes  a talkie  from  a story  from 
which  an  outstanding  silent  picture  was  made  only  a 
few  years  previous,  he  invites  comparisons.  I don’t  suppose  I 
ever  will  forget  H.  B.  Warner’s  superb  performance  in  the 
silent  Silence,  his  understanding  of  the  part,  his  restraint  and 
impressiveness,  and  the  poignancy  he  put  into  his  suffering  while 
apparently  striving  to  keep  it  hidden.  There  is  no  use  telling 
me  that  I should  not  have  recalled  Harry  Warner  while  watch- 
ing Clive  Brook  in  the  talkie,  Silence.  I did,  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  Any  comparison  between  the  two  pictures  as 
works  of  screen  art  is  vastly  to  the  credit  of  the  silent  picture. 
In  it  Warner  had  to  resort  to  screen  art  to  register  his  points, 
and  he  did  it  magnificently.  In  the  talkie  Brook  merely  had 
to  put  into  words  what  he  wishes  to  convey,  and  he  was  given 
little  opportunity  to  employ  the  means  of  expression  that  made 
the  screen  a great  art. 

As  my  estimate  of  the  talkie  Silence  was  influenced  by  my 
memories  of  the  notable  silent  version,  I am  afraid  I am  a poor 
judge  of  the  virtues  of  the  former.  I did  not  enjoy  it.  For 
one  thing,  I think  the  story  used  in  the  new  edition  is  vastly 
inferior  to  that  used  before.  I remembered  I felt  keen  sym- 
pathy for  Warner,  and  I watched  Brook  without  a trace  of 
emotion.  Both  versions  have  the  same  fault — the  illogical 
“happy”  ending.  In  reality  there  is  no  story  unless  Jim 
Warren  dies  on  the  scaffold,  but  in  each  of  the  pictures  the 
story  is  sacrificed  to  the  studio  obsession  that  the  public  doesn’t 
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want  logic.  In  this  picture  I saw  Peggy  Shannon  for  the  first 
time.  Paramount  is  striving  industriously  to  make  a star  of 
her.  It  has  a tough  job  ahead.  The  young  woman  is  attrac- 
tive and  intelligent,  but  she  lacks  the  added  something  that 
makes  one  of  star  calibre.  I hope  I am  wrong. 

▼ ▼ T 

▼ ^ If  I WERE  making  a collection  of  the  year’s  funniest 
things  it  would  include  the  announcement  of  Lou  Sarecky  that 
hereafter  the  pictures  to  be  supervised  by  him  will  consist  of 
two-thirds  action  and  one-third  dialogue.  This  system  of  mak- 
ing pictures  with  a yard  stick  would  be  all  right  for  an  organ- 
ization that  had  so  much  money  that  it  didn’t  give  a hang 
whether  it  made  any  more,  but  as  Radio  has  been  borrowing 
to  keep  going,  I would  advise  it  to  impress  upon  Lou  that 
his  plan  won’t  work.  The  exact  amount  of  dialogue  that  a 
given  picture  should  have  is  the  exact  amount  it  should  have. 
It  might  be  one-third,  one-eighth  or  nine-seventeenths.  Now, 
if  Lou  had  said  that  hereafter  he  was  going  to  select  only  such 
stories  as  would  need  not  more  than  one-third  of  their  footage 
to  be  devoted  to  dialogue,  he  would  have  been  saying  a mouth- 
ful. But  that  is  not  what  he  did  say,  assuming  he  was  quoted 
correctly.  When  his  characters  have  talked  their  way  through 
one-third  of  his  picture,  they  are  going  to  be  mum  for  the 
rest  of  the  footage.  And  that  is  funny. 

T ▼ 

^ ▼ PRODUCERS  who  are  wondering  just  how  music  should 
be  handled  in  their  productions  might  learn  something  from  one 
of  Hal  Roach’s  Zasu  Pitts-Thelma  Todd  short  subjects  that 
I viewed  recently  in  a beach  house.  I forget  its  name.  It 
opens  with  a selection  by  a group  of  men  whose  singing  acts 
as  a background  for  the  main  titles  and  whom  we  see  as  the 
picture  opens  when  the  song  becomes  part  of  the  story.  At 
various  intervals  throughout  the  film  more  music  is  introduced 
as  sensibly,  never  acting  as  a brake  on  the  action.  I don’t  run 
across  many  Roach  comedies,  but  if  all  of  them  are  presented 
with  as  great  production  value,  as  much  restraint  in  the  comedy 
situations  and  so  rich  in  humor,  I hope  I see  more  of  them. 
Hal  Roach  himself  directed  this  one  and  made  an  excellent 
job  of  it.  I can’t  agree  with  him,  however,  that  Zasu  and 
Thelma  should  be  addressed  on  the  screen  by  their  real  names. 
It  reminds  us  that  we  are  looking  at  actresses,  something  that 
we  should  forget  when  we  look  at  a motion  picture. 

▼ T 

WlTFI  the  SINGLE  exception  of  the  inclusion  of  the 
Spectator  in  its  list  of  screen  papers,  I can  imagine  nothing 
about  the  film  business  that  is  not  embraced  in  the  Motion 
Picture  Almanac,  an  extraordinary  volume  recently  brought 
out  by  the  Quigley  publications.  It  must  have  been  a stupen- 
dous task  to  assemble  all  the  information  that  is  arranged  so 
handily  between  the  covers.  It  is  a book  that  should  prove  of 
the  utmost  value  to  the  entire  industry,  one  that  should  be  on 
the  desk  of  every  executive,  on  the  shelves  of  every  studio  and 
public  library,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  film  editors  of  all  the 
publications  that  ever  even  mention  motion  pictures.  It  is  a 
volume  that  one  can  not  review  beyond  stating  that  it  contains 
every  known  fact  about  pictures,  their  organizations,  their 
finances,  their  personnel  and  all  their  supplementary  businesses. 
Truly  a commendable  work,  courageously  conceived  and  ad- 


mirably executed.  It  is  so  up  to  date  that  it  doesn’t  list  Horace 
Liveright  among  Pathe’s  assets. 

T ▼ 

^ ^ The  FlLMARTE  theatre  in  Hollywood  continues  to  be  of 
real  service  to  pictures  generally  by  giving  us  an  opportunity 
to  keep  abreast  of  foreign  production.  Some  of  its  offerings 
do  not  conform  to  our  ideas  of  screen  entertainment,  but  all  of 
them  can  teach  us  something.  Hollywood  would  do  well  to 
watch  for  anything  that  Rene  Clair  turns  out.  He  is  one 
producer-director  who  has  a real  message.  Hollywood  has 
produced  few  pictures  that  matched  the  brilliance  of  Sous  les 
T oits  de  Paris.  And  more  recently  he  has  done  Le  Million, 
a scintillating  comedy  which  reveals  that  its  director  has  a rare 
sense  of  humor  and  an  extraordinary  appreciation  of  screen 
values.  Again  we  have  some  of  the  baffling  camera  work  that 
distinguished  the  previous  picture.  Le  Million  really  is  a Mack 
Sennett  two-reeler  improved  and  stretched  to  feature  length 
without  any  sacrifice  of  its  joyous  quality.  It  shows  us  that 
Clair  knows  what  screen  art  is. 

▼ ▼ 

^ ^ PRODUCERS  can  do  no  wrong.  Ask  them  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  box-office  and  they  will  tell  you  that  it  is  being 
affected  by  the  general  business  depression,  that  conditions,  not 
pictures,  are  responsible  for  the  unsatisfactory  financial  position 
of  the  industry.  Many  times  I have  maintained  in  the  Spectator 
that  the  business  depression  has  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
poor  box-office  returns.  The  depression  in  Germany  is  much 
worse  than  the  one  that  afflicts  the  United  States.  No  one  will 
dispute  that.  If  the  picture  business  and  general  business  are 
related  so  closely  that  when  one  suffers  the  other  must,  box- 
office  conditions  in  Germany  would  be  more  grave  than  those 
which  exist  in  this  country.  Some  weeks  ago  the  Motion  Picture 
Herald  printed  a cable  from  Berlin  which  ended  with  this 
sentence:  “Normal  production  and  distribution  facilities  have 

existed  during  the  entire  hectic  period,  and  up  to  now  attend- 
ance has  been  satisfactory.” 

▼ V 

▼ ▼ “Richard  Schayer  wrote  the  original  story,  which 
Walter  de  Leon  is  adapting.”  This  winds  up  an  item  in 
Jimmy  Starr’s  column  about  a Universal  picture.  It  makes 
one  wonder  when  the  screen  is  going  to  grow  up.  Schayer  is 
head  of  Universal’s  story  department.  He  passes  upon  stories 
out  of  which  he  thinks  good  pictures  could  be  made,  but  when 
he  writes  one  himself,  someone  else  must  “adapt”  it  to  screen 
requirements.  This  is  no  criticism  of  Schayer.  It  is  aimed 
at  the  silly  system  that  prevails  in  the  industry.  Why  couldn’t 
the  story  be  written  for  the  screen  in  the  first  place?  Surely 
the  head  of  a screen  story  department  should  be  allowed  to 
write  a screen  story  that  no  one  would  have  to  paw  over  before 
it  could  be  put  on  the  screen.  When  Hollywood  really  grows 
up  the  only  stories  it  will  consider  will  be  those  that  are  written 
exactly  as  they  are  going  to  be  shot. 

y y 

▼ ▼ Every  Saturday  morning  I do  some  of  my  Spectator 
writing.  Always  at  ten  forty-five  I pause  in  my  work  and 
listen  for  fifteen  minutes  to  the  voice  of  Don  Ricardo  which 
comes  to  me  over  KHJ.  He  has  the  perfect  microphone  voice 
and  could  be  made  an  outstanding  success  in  musical  pictures 
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if  producers  ever  acquire  an  understanding  of  how  such  pic- 
tures should  be  made.  Ricardo  has  something  in  addition  to 
an  admirably  trained  voice  of  fine  quality.  He  has  the  kind 
of  personality  that  the  public  warms  to  promptly  and  he  could 
acquire  a following  by  his  acting  only.  His  real  name  is 
David  Percy  and  he  has  done  some  picture  work.  He  broad- 
casts nationally,  which  gives  hi?  radio  name  considerable  ex- 
ploitation value. 

T T 

▼ ▼ PARAMOUNT  announces  that  it  is  going  to  take  a leaf  out 
of  Metro’s  book  and  perform  major  operations  on  its  pictures 
that  reveal  weak  spots  when  they  are  previewed  before  audi- 
ences. A quicker  and  cheaper  plan  for  Paramount  to  adopt 
would  be  to  make  pictures  that  did  not  require  retakes.  Public 
announcement  of  the  fact  that  hereafter  the  retake  policy  will 
prevail  on  the  lot  amounts  to  an  invitation  to  writers  and  direc- 
tors to  be  as  careless  as  they  like  in  their  first  attempts  to  make 
their  pictures.  If  scripts  were  prepared  properly  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  retakes. 

▼ T 

▼ T It  WOULD  BE  interesting  to  know  where  Paramount  got 
the  name,  Night  Angel,  that  is  tacked  onto  the  Eddie  Goulding 
picture  made  at  the  Long  Island  studio.  There  is  no  more 
night  in  it  than  there  is  in  most  pictures,  and  throughout  its 
entire  length  there  is  not  the  slightest  suggestion  of  anything 
angelic.  As  it  ends  on  top  of  something  with  Nancy  Carroll 
clutching  Fredric  March  against  the  sky,  it  might  as  well 
have  borrowed  an  idea  from  Rene  Clair’s  Sous  les  T oils  de 
Paris  and  called  itself  Au  dessus  des  Toils  de  Prague. 

▼ T 

^ ▼ CULLED  FROM  my  fan  mail:  “May  I verbally  shake 

your  hand  for  your  comment  and  predictions  on  Norma  Shear- 
er’s pictures?  Miss  Shearer  is  such  a clean  sort  of  a person, 
she  even  looks  clean  to  me,  as  though  she  were  just  freshly 
scrubbed.  Why  then,  should  she  play  such  questionable 
parts?  Free  Soul  was  good,  even  though  Lionel  Barrymore 
almost  stole  the  show.  Still  it  was  a ‘dirty  picture,’  so  keep 
right  on  hammering  for  better  pictures  for  Norma.  You  will 
be  doing  her  a favor.” 

▼ T 

^ ^ The  OTHER  NIGHT  I encountered  a Pathe  two-reel 
comedy  that  contained  an  excellent  performance  by  Bobby 
Agnew,  who  was  a great  favorite  a few  years  ago.  His  im- 
personation of  a flirtatious  girl  is  presented  with  rare  skill  and 
evidence  of  a lively  sense  of  humor.  I did  not  know  that  he 
could  do  such  good  work.  Producers  should  not  continue  to 
overlook  him. 

T ▼ 

^ ^ As  A MITIGATING  circumstance  we  should  consider  the 
fact  that  although  it  has  been  operating  for  several  generations, 
the  Vanderbilt  family  has  given  us  but  one  Neil. 

T ▼ ▼ 

Interesting  If  True 

(G.  A.  Atkinson  in  The  Methodist  Times,  London) 

It  interests  me,  as  an  informed  commentator  on  this  ter- 
rific panorama,  to  notice  that  the  only  Church  which  has 
made  any  kind  of  effective  stand  against  diabolical  films  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and,  for  that  reason,  the  only 
Church  of  which  the  cinema  industry  is  afraid  is  the  Roman 
Church.  That  is  probably  because  the  Roman  Church  has  a 


touch  of  drama  in  its  constitutional  procedure  and  has  the 
art  of  throwing  the  full  weight  of  tradition  into  its  move- 
ments. It  is  a fact  that  Italy  and  the  Irish  Free  State,  for 
example,  have  practically  succeeded  in  smashing  the  onset 
of  the  evil  films,  even  though,  in  the  process,  they  have  all 
but  brought  the  theatres  to  a standstill. 

Italy  is  taking  no  risks  with  the  elements  in  foreign  en- 
tertainment that  might  undermine  her  patriotic  ambitions, 
and  Ireland  has  her  traditional  reputation  to  maintain  as 
the  country  in  which  the  standard  of  chastity  is  higher  than 
in  any  other.  Ireland  bans  the  talkies  in  wholesale  fashion, 
a policy  epigrammatically  expressed  by  the  chief  of  its  cen- 
soring board,  who  said  that  “what  might  be  good  enough  for 
120,000,000  people  in  America  is  not  good  enough  for  3,000,- 
000  people  in  Ireland.”  And  that,  I may  say,  expresses  my 
policy  as  a film  critic — only  the  best  is  good  enough  for  the 
English  people. 

▼ ▼ T 

The  Insult  of  Vulgarity 

(Jeanette  Stratton  Porter  in  Motion  Picture  Herald) 

Now  the  old  question  of  pictures  for  children  is  practically 
eliminated:  we  are  forced  to  provide  other  diversion  and 
amusement  for  them.  I am  now  concerned  with  the  much 
more  important  question  of  what  pictures  we  may  see  which 
will  not  outrage  our  sense  of  decency  and  code  of  morals  and 
insult  our  imagination,  mentality  and  sense  of  humor. 
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Farewell  to 

FIollywood  By  R.  E.  Sherwood 


THESE  last  words  are  written  with  a trembling  pencil. 

I am  at  the  moment  on  the  Chief,  rattling  and  lurching 
across  the  irregular  topography  of  Arizona.  (By  the  way, 
just  what  is  an  arroyo?)  The  sky  is  deeply,  gloriously  blue, 
but  far  off  to  the  eastward,  ahead  of  us,  is  an  electrical  storm. 
Increasingly  far  off  to  the  westward,  behind  us,  is  Holly- 
wood. 

Like  so  many  other  members  of  the  Dramatists’  Guild  of 
the  Authors’  League  of  America,  I am  making  the  return 
trip  to  New  York.  My  option  was  not  renewed — largely 
because  I never  had  an  option. 

What  impressions  of  the  Cinema  Citadel  am  I taking  home 
with  me?  Who  wants  to  know? 

▼ ▼ To  begin  with,  I am  going  back  to  New  York  in  a state 
of  comparative  humiliation,  for  when  I confront  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  back  room  at  Tony’s  I shall  have  no  comical 
stories  to  tell  them — at  any  rate,  no  stories  of  which  I am 
the  oppressed  hero. 

All  I can  say  to  them  is  that  I found  Hollywood  a pleasant, 
if  unexciting,  community,  populated  by  extraordinarily 
friendly,  kindly,  unpretentious  people — and  to  say  that  sort 
of  thing  in  New  York  is  to  expose  oneself  as  a hopeless 
dull-wit. 

Perhaps  by  the  time  I reach  125th  Street  I shall  have 
thought  up  a number  of  fascinating  yarns  of  how  I was 
neglected,  misunderstood,  browbeaten  and  gypped  by  the 
movie  moguls;  but  as  things  stand,  my  report  is  going  to  be 
highly  disappointing  to  the  numerous  admirers  of  my  acid- 
ulous style. 

▼ V In  three  months  of  attendance  at  a film  studio,  labor- 
ing on  three  different  pictures,  I encountered  no  more  in- 
stances of  stupidity  than  I would  have  bumped  into  had  I 
been  employed  in  a magazine  editor’s,  book  publisher’s  or 
theatrical  manager’s  office,  or  even  in  a bank;  indeed — if  the 
truth  must  be  blurted  out — fewer  instances. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that,  in  the  main,  the  inferior  quality 
of  Hollywood’s  product  may  be  attributed  to  indolence  rather 
than  to  ignorance.  It  is  not  lack  of  brains  that  is  responsible 
for  mediocrity;  it  is  lack  of  ambition.  And  there  is  ample 
reason  for  this  lack:  The  film  workers  have  become  ob- 

sessed with  a fatal  sense  of  impermanence.  “Easy  come, 
easy  go”,  and  “What  will  it  matter  a hundred  years  from 
to-day?”  are  expressions  indicative  of  their  philosophy  of 
defeatism. 

There  is  no  self-respecting  architect  who  does  not  cherish 
the  conviction  that  someday  he  will  create  an  edifice  that 
will  stand  forever,  like  the  Parthenon  or  the  Cathedral  of 
Chartres,  as  a monument  to  his  eternal  glory. 

There  is  no  real  artist  who  does  not  hope  that,  eventually, 
he  will  paint  a picture  which  will  be  enshrined  in  the  Louvre. 

There  is  no  writer  who  does  not  imagine  that,  perhaps  by 
accident,  he  will  produce  a play  or  novel  or  poem  which  will 
gain  a permanent  place  in  world  literature. 

There  is  no  engineer  who  rejects  utterly  the  possibility 


that  he  may  evolve  a formula  comparable  in  enduring  import- 
ance to  Newton’s. 

▼ ▼ The  toilers  in  the  Hollywood  vineyards,  however,  know 
that  there  isn’t  the  slightest  chance  that  their  works  will 
last  more  than  a season.  The  better  and  more  intelligent 
they  are,  the  stronger  seems  to  be  this  conviction.  Their 
dearest  wish  is  to  achieve  a few  record  grosses,  make  a lot 
of  money,  save  it,  and  then  retire  to  the  south  of  France 
while  they’re  still  young  enough  to  respond  to  the  Riviera’s 
manifold  allurements. 

They  look  at  the  great  silent  picture  triumphs  of  ten  or 
even  five  years  ago,  observe  that  these  films  are  now  laugh- 
ably out  of  date,  realize  that  new  mechanical  inventions  will 
soon  make  the  current  crop  of  masterpieces  similarly  obso- 
lete, and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  undue  expendi- 
ture of  mental  energy  is  a waste  of  time.  “Get  the  dough, 
and  then  get  out!”  Such  is  the  Hollywood  battle  cry,  and  it 
is  one  which  does  not  lead  to  the  achievement  of  those  finer 
and  better  things  of  which  Merton  Gill  once  dreamed. 

Memories 

▼ ▼ As  this  train  on  which  I’m  riding  and  writing  slides 
down  toward  Gallup,  N.M.,  random  recollections  of  Holly- 
wood and  environs  arise  to  remind  me  that  I had  a good 
time. 

They  are,  in  case  you’re  interested,  about  as  follows: 

Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  giving  a startling  correct  imita- 
tion of  Noel  Coward. 

A ride  to  the  preview  of  The  Age  for  Love  with  Howard 
Hughes  at  the  wheel.  All  I could  think  of  during  the  wild 
progress  was:  “Well,  anyway,  this  is  one  sure  way  to  get 
my  death  chronicled  on  the  front  page.” 

The  nicest  house  and  garden  that  I saw  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia was  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rosson. 

Eddie  Cantor’s  description  of  a Jewish  radio  announcer 
at  a prize-fight,  broadcasting  the  mournful  news  that  “Gold- 
berg is  DOWN !” 

(We  are  now  in  Gallup,  N.  M.,  and  there  are  actually  cow 
ponies  tethered  to  telegraph  poles.  I wonder  if  they’re 
props.) 

The  flight  of  steps  leading  to  Samuel  Goldwyn’s  office.  At 
the  foot  of  the  flight  is  a gate,  with  the  sign,  “PRIVATE — 
EXIT  ONLY”. 

Vincent  Barnett,  the  supreme  ribber,  with  whom  I spent 
a horribly  harrowing  three  hours  without  once  suspecting 
that  I was  being  had. 

The  Achillean  heel  in  the  make-up  of  the  brilliant,  cor- 
pulent Lewis  Milestone  is  the  notion  that  he  can  play  tennis. 

My  daughter’s  Scotch  terrier  puppy  being  chased  by  the 
neighbor’s  white  rabbit. 

Irving  Thalberg  berating  Douglas  Fairbanks  for  all  this 
talk  about  retirements  and  then,  later  in  the  conversation, 
announcing,  “I’m  going  to  stay  on  the  job  for  five  more 
years  and  then,  after  that,  they  can  have  it!” 
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it 


The  moment  in  Agua  Caliente  when  all  seemed  lost  and 
then — lo  and  behold  number  13  came  up. 

The  expression  of  amazement  on  the  countenance  of 
Groucho  Marx  when,  in  the  Brown  Derby,  a little  girl  came 
up  and  asked  for  his  autograph. 

Joan  Bennett  taking  tennis  lessons  on  the  courts  at  the 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel — and  I hope  she’ll  be  at  it  soon  again, 
as  she’s  a treat  to  the  eye. 

The  sketches  of  scenes  for  Howard  Hawks’  production, 
Scarf ace. 

The  recitation  of  these  recollections  might  easily  go  on 
all  the  way  across  the  continent,  but  I must  mail  this  copy 
to-night  in  Albuquerque,  so  I shall  forget  for  the  moment 
to  remember. 

Street  Scene 

▼ ▼A  lot  will  be  said  and  written  about  King  Vidor’s 
superb  direction  of  Street  Scene,  and  about  the  forceful  per- 
formances by  Sylvia  Sidney,  Estelle  Taylor,  Beulah  Bondi, 
William  Collier,  Jr.,  and  David  Landau,  among  many  others 
— and  the  general  expressions  of  praise  will  be  deserved.  But 
I doubt  that  sufficient  credit  will  be  given  to  A1  Newman, 
who  arranged  the  musical  score  which  enhances  immeasurably 
the  strength  of  this  fine  picture. 

Mr.  Newman  has  supplied  some  genuinely  interpretive 
music.  By  means  of  a few  blue  chords,  inserted  here  and 
there,  he  has  added  a note  of  operatic  grandeur  to  the  drama 
of  Elmer  Rice’s  play. 

It  is  a wonderful  achievement  to  get  the  audience  into  the 
soul  of  a story  even  before  the  main  title  has  faded  from 
the  screen. 

▼ ▼I  think  that  King  Vidor’s  direction  of  the  dialogue  in 
Street  Scene  should  be  studied  and  imitated  by  all  other  di- 
rectors. For  here  is  a demonstration  of  perfect  timing  and 
perfect  emphasis.  All  the  cuts,  from  one  character  to  an- 
other, and  all  the  camera  angles,  are  dictated  by  conscious- 
ness of  the  importance  of  what  is  being  said  or  thought  by 
the  characters  at  the  moment,  rather  than  by  the  desire  to 
create  arty  pictorial  effects. 

▼ ▼ The  next  chatty  little  article  that  I contribute  to  this 
journal  will  be  mailed  from  New  York  which,  henceforth  as 
previously,  will  be  my  residence. 

If  in  the  future  any  of  my  host  of  friends  on  the  West 
Coast  wish  to  communicate  with  me  they  can  best  do  so 
through  the  medium  of  an  advertisement  in  the  Hollyivood. 
Spectator. 

Nearing  Albuquerque 

▼ ▼ For  the  time  being,  as  my  final  farewell  to  Hollywood 
and  to  all  those  within  it  whom  I like  and  admire  and  re- 
spect (and  that  goes  for  you  too,  Mr.  Beaton),  I can  only 
say  this,  as  my  unalterable  opinion: 

Good  or  bad — and  new  inventions  or  no  new  inventions — 
it  will  matter  a hundred  years  from  to-day. 

T T ▼ 

About  Pioneers  and 
Indians  and  Summer 

By  Arabella  MacInnes 

THIS  time  of  year  always  seems  to  imbue  me  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  pioneer  spirit.  There  may  be  a 
reason  for  it, — I don’t  know.  Perhaps  it  is  because  it  is 
just  past  graduation  time  in  the  schools,  or  because  so  many 
people  decide  to  get  married  in  the  summer;  or  simply  be- 
cause I am  so  thankful  I am  living  now  instead  of  in  that 


period  when  my  ancestors  were  so  busy  settling  things  with 
the  Indians. 

My  tender  regard  for  the  Indian  does  not  include  the 
whoop-ee  he  used  to  make,  and  I still  contend  that  a scalp 
on  the  head  is  worth  nine  at  the  belt.  I have  known  some 
very  fine  Indians  and  do  not  mean  to  disparage  their  char- 
acter; indeed  I count  some  of  them  as  very  loyal  friends. 
One  of  the  great  thrills  of  my  life  was  that  my  companion- 
ship was  eagerly  sought  by  one  or  two  generations  of  them 
who  arrived  one  day  in  a sailboat  near  the  spot  where  a 
party  of  us  was  camping  and  fishing.  They  wanted  to  take 
me  with  them.  I looked  at  them  for  some  moments  and 
wondered  whether  I could  honestly  say  in  my  heart,  “Whither 
thou  goest,  I will  go,”  but  the  old  squaw  who  attracted  my 
attention  at  the  time  did  not  in  the  least  resemble  Naomi  and 
my  name  was  not  Ruth,  so  I remained  where  I was.  I at- 
tribute the  friendliness  on  their  part  to  the  heavy  coat  of  tan 
I had  acquired,  the  fact  that  I never  talked  very  much,  and 
that  their  dogs  liked  me.  The  unromantic  part  of  this  occur- 
rence was  that  the  Indians  departed  as  soon  as  we  had  com- 
plied with  their  request  for  a box  of  matches,  apparently 
preferring  these  to  my  flaming  personality. 

▼ ▼ Who  was  it  who  sold  his  birthright  for  a mess  of  pot- 
tage? Well,  I kept  mine  for  a box  of  matches,  and  shortly 
afterwards  I caught  the  gamest  black  bass  we  had  seen  that 
season. 

Indians  or  no  Indians,  in  a sense  we  are  all  pioneers,  pro- 
vided we  are  actively  engaged  in  something;  but  you  can’t 
just  sit  down  quietly  and  be  a pioneer,— unless  you  happen 
to  be  a writer.  To  mention  pioneers  and  motion  pictures  in 
the  same  breath  is  scarcely  conceivable,  and  no  one  would 
ever  think  of  such  a thing  were  he  to  judge  solely  from  the 
pretty,  little  pioneer  cabins  tucked  away  in  Beverly  Hills, 
but  the  film  industry  is  still  in  the  pioneer  stage. 

There  have  been  numerous  raids  on  the  peace  of  mind  of 
the  film  colony  recently  which  have  caused  considerable  blood- 
shed. Salaries  have  cried  for  mercy,  writers  have  tortured 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  should  have  more  recog- 
nition, producers  have  tried  to  trade  everything  they  know 
for  motion  pictures,  critics  have  been  on  the  war-path,  and 
directors  have  been  riding  the  talent  they  have  at  their 
command  as  fast  and  as  hard  as  they  can. 

When  some  of  the  gun-smoke  from  gangster  films  clears 
away  and  the  arrows  of  contempt  for  poor  productions  are 
hacked  out  of  the  walls  of  the  various  studios,  someone  will 
stroll  leisurely  down  Hollywood  Boulevard  with  a pipe  of 
peace,  Wall  Street  will  hold  another  pow-wow, — and  then, 
Oh,  what  a glorious  opportunity  for  some  cheerful  medi- 
cine-man to  appear  with  some  good  stories  which  he  will  tell 
in  time-honored  sign-language,  with  little  audible  dialogue, 
and  an  honest  regard  for  the  essentials  of  screen-art! 
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Another  Innocent 

Sees  Things  Abroad  By  Frank  Tuttle 


Perhaps  I am  taking  advantage  of  Frank  Tuttle,  but  if  he 
did  not  wish  me  to  publish  the  following  personal  letter,  he 
should  not  have  made  it  so  interesting.  He  writes  from 
Budapest. — W.  B. 


ear  Welford: 

Since  that  dim,  distant  moment  when  I promised 
to  mail  you  a sheaf  of  European  impressions  much  water  has 
flowed  under  the  bridges,  and  many  other  things  have  flowed 
under  my  bridge-work.  We’re  in  Budapest.  Beneath  the 
windows  of  our  room  in  the  Dunapalota  the  Beautiful  Blue 
Danube  (perversely  tawny  as  a puma)  idles  along  in  majes- 
tic waltz  time — for  in  the  street  cafe  below  whoever  is  direct- 
ing this  picture  has  tactfully  supplied  a sound  tract  by 
Strauss.  Occasionally  the  mood  is  broken  by  an  interlude  of 
jazz,  but  we  must  forgive  this  apparent  profanation.  The 
musicians  are  merely  thinking  of  Paul  Lukas  and  the  Vajda 
boys.  They  are  playing,  “Loafer,  come  back  to  me!” 

In  another  two  hours  we  shall  have  finished  a leisurely 
and  celestial  dinner;  a car  will  take  us  to  the  lovely  Island 
of  St.  Marguerite  and  the  Parisian  Grill,  where  the  waiters 
wear  full  evening  dress,  the  gigolos  dinner  jackets  and  the 
cash  customers  what  have  you.  Here  the  acts  of  the  cabaret 
will  be  introduced  by  Leni,  a seductive  Hungarian  blonde 
(she  may  be  German)  dressed  a la  Dietrich  in  the  Blue 
Angel  (dress  suit  sequence),  and  the  trap-drummer  will 
react  with  a wide  and  wicked  eye  to  the  name  of  Bob  Arm- 
strong. (They  were  here  last  winter.) 

▼ ▼ From  this  you  can  readily  see  that  when  the  local 
Lukas  fans  whisper  naively  of  Hollywood,  I laugh  quietly  in 
my  beard  (and  if  you  think  that’s  a rib,  you  should  see  the 
thing — a bit  subtle  perhaps,  but  certainly  a fine  promise  of 
becoming  a noble  replica  of  its  inspiration — the  English 
hedge) . 

That  brings  us  quite  deftly  to  the  beginning  of  the  trip. 
England  was  everything  you  said  it  would  be.  It  deserves 
volumes,  but  Germany  and  Russia  are  screaming  for  space, 
so  one  British  anecdote  will  have  to  do.  We  (The  Oliver 
Garretts  were  my  better  half  in  London)  stayed  at  Miss  Fay 
Compton’s  charming  house  in  Hampstead.  Her  driver,  a 
sturdy  Britisher  named  John  Shackleton,  was  helping  us  to 
explore.  (What’s  in  a name,  indeed!) 

“This,”  said  he,  “is  Berkeley  Square.”  And  he  distinctly 
pronounced  the  first  syllable  to  rhyme  with  jerk. 

“But,”  Oliver  and  I exploded  in  perfect  synk,  “we  thought 
you  called  it  ‘Bark- ly’.” 

“We  do,”  replied  the  intrepid  Shackleton,  “but  I was 
afraid  you  wouldn’t  understand.” 

Now  I think  it  should  be  clear  to  every  American  why  the 
sun  never  sets  on  British  possessions. 

▼ ▼In  Germany  I spent  a day  at  Ufa  with  Mr.  Erich 
Pommer,  who  is  as  cordial  and  gracious  as  ever,  and  the 
busiest  producer  you  ever  did  see.  They  have  the  unit  system 


at  Ufa— that  is  the  supervisor,  director  and  writer  work 
together  with  practically  no  front  office  interference.  Nearly 
every  picture  is  made  in  three  languages,  and  the  three  ver- 
sions are  photographed,  so  to  speak,  simultaneously.  In  other 
words  they  shoot  a scene  in  German,  then  the  French  actors 
step  in  and  they  shoot  it  in  French;  then  finally  they  take  it 
in  English  with  another  change  of  cast.  The  picture  I 
watched  them  making  boasted  a leading  lady  (an  English 
girl  named  Harvey)  who  worked  in  all  three  languages.  The 
usual  shooting  schedule  for  one  of  these  three-in-ones  is  amaz- 
ingly short — thirty-three  days,  I believe.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  hours  are  longer  than  ours  (or  rather  mine,  to  be  just  a 
bit  snooty),  nine  to  seven-thirty  or  eight.  Herr  Pommer 
tells  me  that  musicals  with  a Viennese  waltz  flavor  are  the 
current  European  box-office  bet. 

In  the  U.S.S.R.  I visited  both  the  silent  picture  studio  of 
Sovkino  and  the  talking  picture  studio,  too.  At  the  former, 
an  exceedingly  intelligent  and  attractive  Soviet  director, 
Waldemar  Stepanoff,  took  me  around,  an  Intourist  girl 
guide  acting  as  interpreter.  (I  am  tremendously  tempted  to 
tell  you  some  non-cinematic  anecdotes  of  Soviet  Russia,  but  if 
I ever  got  started  ....  besides  Mr.  Maurice  Hindus  and  the 
other  excellent  American  reporters  are  telling  the  story  with 
such  thoughtful  skill  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  of  me 
to  utter  vague  generalities  based  on  impressions  gleaned  in 
a five-day  visit.  I’m  not  quite  able  to  resist  giving  you  just 
one,  however.  As  it  is  quite  personal  and  altogether  trivial, 
I’m  sure  you  won’t  read  into  it  some  esoteric  political 
parable.) 

▼ ▼It  seems  that  the  usual  American  tourist  to  U.S.S.R. 
is  pretty  much  of  a trial  to  the  Russian  ladies  of  the 
Intourist  who  guide  him.  Instead  of  facing  the  fact  that 
he’s  Alice-Through-the-Looking-Glass  and  that  the  Jabber- 
wocky  might  be  worth  deciphering,  he  kicks  at  his  accomo- 
dations and  the  food,  and  behaves  in  general  like  the  Big 
Boss’s  show-off  son  at  a factory  clam-bake.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  my  mother  brung  (yes,  it’s  brung)  me  up  to  give 
my  seat  to  ladies  in  street  cars,  and  besides  my  beard  was 
at  this  time  in  the  early  pin-cushion  or  late  Trotzky  period. 
I puzzled  them.  According  to  what  they  had  seen,  I neither 
acted,  talked  nor  looked  like  an  American.  On  the  other 
hand  I spoke  English  and  my  trousers  (when  I arrived)  were 
pressed.  My  guide  finally  broke  down  and  confessed  that  her 
Intourist  comrades  had  asked  her  what  kind  of  a bird  I was. 
When  she  told  them  I was  American  they  were  incredulous. 
“Why,”  they  said,  “he  looks  like  a Big  Bolshevik!” 

▼ ▼ At  the  Sovkino  silent  studio  they  are  building  several 
large  new  stages  which  will  be  sound-proofed.  When  Mr. 
Stepanoff  showed  them  to  me  they  were  about  half-finished, 
and  showed  every  promise  of  being  entirely  up-to-date.  The 
studio  now  being  used  for  talkies  is  fairly  small  and  has  a 
temporary  sound-proofing,  more  or  less  like  that  used  in 
Hollywood  in  the  early  days.  The  Russians  use  a French 
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camera  (very  light  and  mobile — a De  Vrie,  I think)  and  a 
sound  device  of  their  own  invention  (sound  on  film — more  or 
less  movietone).  I am  not  familiar  enough  with  technical 
details  to  describe  it,  but  it  seemed  quite  simple  and  compact, 
and  I saw  and  heard  its  results,  the  first  Russian  talking 
picture,  The  Criminal,  Homeless  Children  (Bez  Preezornie). 
Don’t  miss  it  if  it  comes  to  the  Filmarte.  I won’t  spoil  your 
enjoyment  by  giving  you  any  story  details,  but  the  method 
of  attacking  the  talking  problem  is  unique  (Rene  Clair’s 
method,  only  more  so — and  more  or  less  the  sort  of  thing  you 
have  been  screaming  about  yourself). 

Talk  is  only  used  to  punch  up  a situation.  The  rest  of  the 
picture  is  synchronized — music  being  used  whenever  they 
feel  it  will  help  the  effect  (just  as  it  was  in  silent  days — 
another  point  to  you,  sir!)  without  any  bogus  logic — that  is, 
you  don’t  have  to  show  a radio  or  an  orchestra.  If  there’s 
an  exciting  fight  and  a chase  the  music  just  starts  and  gives 
it  the  added  tempo — and — excitement — background  it  needs. 
Do  you  remember  the  Civil  War  prologue  to  a picture  I did — 
Only  the  Brave?  Well,  it’s  like  that — action,  music,  a few 
staccato  lines  of  dialogue,  camera  angles,  movement— in 
other  words  a moving  picture,  and  one  that,  incidentally, 
moves  you. 

▼ ▼ The  Russians  also  make  more  than  one  language-ver- 
sion of  their  important  pictures- — but  I think  they  are  on 
the  point  of  evolving  (let’s  give  credit  again  to  Rene  Clair 
for  the  same  effort)  a universal  language  such  as  the  old 
silents  had.  All  The  Homeless  Children  needs  is  a few  sub- 
titles in  front  of  each  episode  to  give  you  a hint — most  of  it 
is  perfectly  obvious  despite  the  Russian  words.  The  picture 
has  one  minor  stupidity— it  carries  several  Russian  sub- 
titles, which  describe  what  you  will  see  a moment  later  (this, 
as  I say,  would  be  great  for  the  foreign  market,  but  seems 
bad  art  in  their  own  country — perhaps  it’s  to  hammer  over  a 
propaganda  point). 

One  amusing  thought  occurred  to  me  in  Leningrad.  Dur- 
ing May,  June  and  part  of  July  they  have  the  famous  White 
Nights — that  is  the  sun  never  sets  at  all  (while  I was  there 
there  were  only  two  hours  of  darkness).  Boy,  can  you 
imagine  what  the  shooting  hours  would  be  if  some  of  the 
High  Power  Hollywood  Hidalgos  were  in  charge  of  produc- 
tion? 

And  there  you  are!  And  here  I am — Vienna,  Paris, 
Antibes,  Paris,  New  York  . . . home  the  end  of  August.  The 
experience  has  been  a terrific  stimulus,  and  my  skin  is  a little 
tougher  (we  flew  from  Berlin  to  Moscow — midnight  to  four 
the  next  afternoon — our  first  trip  ever  in  a plane,  and  that 
would  toughen  anyone). 

Always  cordially, 

Frank  Tuttle 
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Band  Wagon 

By  DALTON  TRUMBO 

One  of  my  duties  around  the  office  is  regularly  to  look 
over  the  imposing  array  of  motion  picture  trade  maga- 
zines. Aside  from  keeping  me  in  touch  with  the  industry, 
this  chore  is  of  benefit  to  the  Spectator  because  occasionally 
I run  across  pertinent  bits  of  information  which  we  reprint, 
giving  credit  to  the  magazine  in  which  they  originally  ap- 
peared. You  will  find  these  sandwiched  in  wherever  there 
is  a small  space  into  which  the  regular  line  of  copy  will  not 
fit.  When  Rob  Wagner  is  confronted  with  an  inch  or  so  of 
white  in  his  Script  he  jots  down  something  of  his  own  about 
what  he  will  do  when  he  is  king.  None  of  us  at  the  Spectator 
office  ever  expects  to  be  king,  so  naturally  our  filler  problem 
is  more  complicated  than  Mr.  Wagner’s.  Quite  obviously  we 
are  happy  to  reprint  something  which  agrees  with  our  views. 
There  was  a time,  I am  told,  when  one  could  read  every  inch 
of  every  trade  magazine,  and  find  nothing  in  agreement  with 
Spectator  contentions.  Occasionally  someone  like  Jack  Ali- 
coate  took  a friendly  jibe  at  Mr.  Beaton’s  insistence  upon 
silent  technic,  but  more  often  the  latter  gentleman  was  re- 
ferred to  editorially  as  a menace  and  a pariah. 

I am  pleased  to  report  that  those  days  have  gone  forever. 
I have  in  my  desk  enough  clippings  to  last  this  journal  until 
May  of  1935.  They  are  all  in  agreement  with  the  ideas  which 
Mr.  Beaton  has  so  enthusiastically  set  forth  for  the  last  two 
and  one-half  years.  Not  one  of  them  credits  the  Spectator’s 
editor  with  their  original  discovery.  On  the  contrary,  most 
of  the  solemn  fellows  who  currently  announced  that  talkies 
are  a complete  failure,  rush  into  print  with  the  informa- 
tion as  though  it  were  news.  They  click  their  heels  together 
and  break  out  with  huzzahs  for  the  good  old  days  of  silence. 
They  nuzzle  each  other  like  friendly  horses  and  decide  that 
motion  pictures  should  be  presented  with  motion.  They  are 
all  in  complete  agreement,  but  they  write  as  though  they  were 
adventurers,  sailing  out  into  strange  seas  and  finding  new 
continents.  Naturally  they  are  as  right  as  day.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  they  are  two  years  late. 

▼ ▼ Right  here  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  mention  that  I am 
not  paid  for  sycophantry.  Nobody  knows  about  what  I am 
going  to  write  until  I sit  down  to  my  typewriter.  I have  yet 
to  see  a line  of  my  stuff  deleted  or  changed.  I come  in  to  the 
office  each  morning  around  ten  o’clock,  read  the  publicity  with 
which  the  studios  so  kindly  furnish  me,  chat  with  two  charm- 
ing young  ladies  who  run  the  business,  and  leave  about  noon. 
Sometimes  Mr.  Beaton  thoughtfully  informs  me  that  my  copy 
is  rotten,  and  other  times  he  assures  me  it  is  quite  good. 
Occasionally  I run  down  to  his  beach  home  where  we  gravely 
discuss  dogs,  the  surf,  and  recently  the  time  it  will  take  to 
read  Sigrid  Undset’s  twelve  hundred  page  Kristin  Lawrans- 
datter.  Once  in  a while  we  talk  about  motion  pictures  also, 
but  never  about  what  we  are  going  to  write  of  motion  pic- 
tures. When  these  lines  are  written  they  will  be  as  new  to 
Mr.  Beaton  as  they  are  to  you,  but  probably  less  interesting. 

The  whole  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  motion  picture 
trade  journals  are  manned  largely  by  what  Mr.  George  Jean 
Nathan  once  called  “journalistic  free  lunch  scouts.”  I have 
the  statement  of  at  least  one  producer  to  the  effect  that  the 
average  trade  paper  is  little  better  than  a blackmail  proposi- 
tion. A perusal  of  their  columns  generally  will  convince  the 
most  unbiased  that  they  are  eager  and  willing  to  go  a-whoop- 
ing  for  anyone  who  will  advertise,  and  to  the  largest  adver- 
tiser goes  the  most  resounding  whoop.  Hence  when  talkies 
came  in  and  shot  box-office  receipts  to  celestial  heights,  the 
whoopers  were  ready  with  a full  chorus.  They  had  with 
them  the  producers,  a whole  flock  of  eastern  gag  men,  theatri- 
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cal  washouts,  tin-pan-alley  artists,  literary  adventurers  and 
voice  teachers.  Against  this  imposing  rank  of  talent  were 
aligned  a few  miserable  souls  who  knew  motion  pictures,  but 
they  quickly  were  superseded  by  the  newcomers.  During  that 
period  the  most  Godawful  monstrosities  ever  seen  on  the 
screen  were  produced,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a hack  writ- 
er’s Hallelujah  chorus  that  has  never  been  rivaled.  The 
tambourines  were  outstretched  and  a curious  public  paid  tens 
of  millions  for  the  privilege  of  hearing  talk  from  a silent 
screen.  The  public  can  not  be  blamed.  Even  to-day  I would 
pay' five  dollars  to  hear  Rodin’s  Thinker  tell  of  what  he  is 
thinking.  But  I would  pay  it  only  once. 

▼ ▼ It  was  then  that  the  Spectator  began  to  publish  what 
will  one  day  be  considered  the  most  thorough  exposition  of 
motion  picture  art  that  has  yet  seen  the  light  of  day.  Mr. 
Beaton  cleared  his  decks,  stripped  to  the  waist  and  attacked 
not  only  the  producers  but  the  actors  and  writers  and  finally 
the  public  in  general.  Each  issue  he  was  given  the  lie.  Gold 
rushed  in  as  regularly  as  the  tide.  The  public  went  crazy 
over  talkies.  Hollywood  thrived  like  an  Oklahoma  oil  town, 
and  it  was  only  at  nightfall  when  the  racket  had  subsided 
somewhat  that  the  dismal  croaking  of  the  Spectator  could  be 
discerned.  At  first  the  attack  on  talkies  was  regarded  as  an 
excellent  joke.  A little  later  it  became  an  irritant.  Finally 
it  grew  into  a menace.  At  every  talkie  feast  in  Hollywood 
Mr.  Beaton’s  death  head  was  flourished.  The  box-office  began 
to  languish.  It  grew  sicker  and  sicker.  Now  the  poor  thing 
is  almost  dead.  Blood  transfusions  have  failed.  Adrenalin 
is  being  administered.  Artificial  respiration  is  at  hand. 
From  the  outposts  comes  the  anguished  squawk  of  exhibitors. 
Or  at  least  it  originally  was  a squawk.  Now  it  is  something 
more  potent.  It  resembles  a roar,  and  its  battle  cry  sounds 
painfully  like  an  admonition  to  stave  off  buying  until  better 
pictures  are  made. 

Here  was  a regrettable  situation.  Talking  pictures  had 
been  perfected.  The  technic  and  presentation  had  been  im- 
proved a thousand  per  cent.  Million  dollar  writers  had  been 
hired  to  write  stories  for  ten  million  dollar  actors  who  were 
under  contract  to  hundred  million  dollar  studios.  Everything 
on  earth  had  been  done,  yet  the  industry  was  dying  on  its 
feet.  It  was  obvious  that  eventually  trade  papers  must  get 
down  to  the  truth,  and  finally  they  hit  upon  a solution.  A 
motion  picture  should  be  a motion  picture,  not  a photographed 
play!  There  was  the  thing.  With  one  accord  the  industry’s 
literateurs  pounced  upon  the  idea,  and  you  only  have  to  read 
the  first  trade  paper  that  comes  your  way  to  see  the  result. 
Passionate  appeals  within  heavy  borders  announce  the  rem- 
edy. There  must  be  less  talking  and  more  action.  There 
must  be  a revival  of  the  pure  cinema,  a general  search  for  all 
the  old  time  writers  and  directors  who  have  not  yet  starved 
to  death.  The  fatted  calf  must  be  killed  and  served  up  to 
the  rejected  ones  before  the  calf  expires.  And  there  you 
have  the  story  which  has  become  the  clarion  call  of  the  cin- 
ema as  reflected  by  its  profound  and  alert  trade  publications. 
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LAFAYETTE  TAILORS 


▼ ▼ The  Spectator’s  editor  has  had  the  industry  on  the  spot 
for  two  years,  and  only  in  the  last  six  months  has  the  indus- 
try come  to  a realization  of  its  position.  The  position  he  took 
against  talking  pictures  to-day  is  reflected  not  only  among 
the  trade  papers,  but  it  is  dealt  with  editorially  in  magazines 
and  newspapers  throughout  the  world.  Anyone  to-day  who 
deals  with  the  fundamentals  of  motion  pictures  is  in  an  em- 
barrassing position.  There  is  not  one  principle  of  silent 
technic  which  he  can  discuss  that  has  not  already  been  ex- 
pounded by  Mr.  Beaton.  Yet  the  occasional  writer  obviously 
can  not  credit  that  gentleman,  or  his  stuff  will  appear  to  the 
public  as  a direct  steal.  The  only  salvation  lies  in  expressing 
these  fundamentals  in  original  and  different  ways.  That  is 
what  is  being  done  to-day.  As  I have  said,  my  desk  is  full 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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TRUMBO  REVIEWS 


^liy  Marry? 

▼ ▼ COMMON  LAW  gives  us  once  again 
all  the  arguments  for  and  against  mar- 
riage. Miss  Constance  Bennett  who  is 
the  modern  type,  clean  at  heart  as  a 
hound’s  tooth,  but  slightly  soiled  to  out- 
side appearances,  advances  the  cause  of 
the  common  law  marriage,  at  least  until 
the  persons  to  be  married  are  absolutely 
certain  the  affections  are  fixed  and 
steady.  Joel  McCrea,  who  swallowed  a 
bitter  pill  when  he  learned  that  Con- 
stance had  lived  with  Lew  Cody,  still 
wishes  to  marry  her,  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  story  finds  him  triumphant.  Paul 
L.  Stein  directs  what  is  essentially  a 
spoken  story  with  considerable  skill,  and 
evolves  from  the  Robert  W.  Chambers 
story — which  was  not  quite  new  even 
when  it  was  written — a picture  that  is 
well  above  the  average. 

I can  imagine  no  production  more 
superbly  cast  than  this  one.  Billed  as  a 
Constance  Bennett  starring  vehicle,  it 
has  really  a dual  lead,  with  the  new- 
comer Joel  McCrea  sharing  full  honors 
with  Miss  Bennett.  We  are  going  to  see 
the  time  when  McCrea  is  the  foremost 
romantic  actor  of  the  screen.  He  lends 
a peculiar  intensity  to  his  characteriza- 
tions, and  already  undoubtedly  has 
gained  for  himself  women  fans  by  the 
thousand.  His  personality  is  a fortu- 
nate one,  for  he  is  no  matinee  idol. 
There  is  a certain  strength  about  him, 
and  an  impression  that  he  has  depths 
which  have  not  yet  been  plumbed  emo- 
tionally and  intellectually.  I like  him 
immensely  and  I am  not  going  to  miss  a 
single  picture  in  the  cast  of  which  he  is 
included. 

▼ ▼ Then  again  there  is  Lew  Cody  with 
his  genial  interpretation  of  the  bounder 
who  is  so  agreeable  that  not  even  an 
audience  can  dislike  him.  When  I saw 
him  as  the  bon  vivant  mixing  his  salad 
diessing  according  to  personal  taste,  I 
was  reminded  of  the  pathetic  hero  of 
The  Gay  Old  Dog,  running  down  to  glit- 
tering Loop  restaurants  in  his  fading 
years  to  mix  his  own  salad  dressing  be- 
fore an  admiring  crew  of  gold  diggers. 
Robert  Williams  again  portrayed  the 
gentleman  who  is  always  a bit  rosy. 
Williams  is  constantly  clever.  He  is  an- 
other favorite  of  mine.  With  Hedda 
Hopper  and  Walter  Walker  also  in  the 
cast,  how  could  Common  Law  have  been 
anything  but  entertaining? 

One  bit  of  moral  philosophy  afforded 
me  considerable  amusement.  Miss  Ben- 
nett, after  quarreling  with  Joel  McCrea, 
runs  down  to  Cannes  with  the  intention 
of  returning  to  Lew  Cody.  Conscience 
twinges,  and  she  returns.  McCrea  is  as- 
tounded and  pleased.  She  has  not  spent 
the  night  with  Cody,  hence  she  is  a very 
virtuous  young  woman.  I imagine  the 
kiddies  will  find  Common  Law  a bit  puz- 
zling, but  the  rest  of  us  are  so  used  to 
this  sort  of  thing  that  when  it  is  done 
well  we  are  pleased  and  surprised. 

Dressier  the  Magnificent 

▼ ▼ POLITICS.  In  the  midst  of  a torrid 
summer  the  cinematic  accompaniments 
of  which  have  been  sex  pictures  to  the 
seventh  extreme,  I welcome  Marie  Dress- 
ier, Polly  Moran  and  Roscoe  Ates  in  the 


breeziest  comedy  of  the  season.  Nor  can 
I be  perfectly  certain  when  I call  it  a 
comedy.  Miss  Dressier  is  an  actress  of 
such  capability  that  she  can  kill  a laugh 
with  a tear  and  then  revive  the  laugh 
with  a skill  possessed  by  no  other  person 
on  the  screen.  There  is  something  uni- 
versal about  her,  something  magnificent, 
something  fine  and  altogether  human.  I 
have  seen  her  in  good  pictures  and  bad 
ones,  but  I never  have  seen  her  give  a 
performance  which  I did  not  enjoy 
thoroughly. 

I think  particularly  of  the  scene 
wherein  she  goes  to  her  sleeping  daugh- 
ter. She  has  just  returned  from  the 
death  bed  of  a girl  who  has  been  mur- 
dered by  gangsters.  Reaching  home,  her 
first  thought  is  for  her  own  daughter.  In 
utter  silence  she  slips  into  the  room, 
gazes  at  the  sleeping  girl,  bites  her  lip 
and  departs.  I guess  I am  a silly  senti- 
mentalist, but  my  eyes  grew  moist  at  the 
scene,  and  there  were  others  about  me 
who  suffered  from  the  same  embarrass- 
ment. It  was  merely  Marie  Dressier 
stopping  in  the  midst  of  comedy  to  por- 
tray genuine  emotion.  In  a moment  the 
house  was  roaring  once  more  with 
laughter. 

Polly  Moran  gives  a delightful  inter- 
pretation of  an  ambitious  lady  politician. 
Marie  Dressier  is  her  housekeeper  who 
at  the  last  moment  snatches  the  mayor- 
alty nomination  from  her  clutches,  and 
proceeds  to  direct  a campaign  which  is 
hilarious  and  stirring.  She  routs  gang- 
sters, bootleggers  and  supine  politicians 
with  her  following  of  women  who,  in  or- 
der to  ensure  her  election,  declare  a 
strike  on  “everything”.  Lysistrata 
dressed  up  in  current  garb,  but  still 
Lysistrata,  for  we  have  the  bewildered 
and  eager  young  wife  who  has  been  mar- 
ried only  two  days,  and  is  rather  doubt- 
ful about  how  her  husband  will  take  this 
striking  business.  Roscoe  Ates  is  excel- 
lently cast  as  the  town  barber,  and  a 
more  thoroughly  hen-pecked  or  resentful 
man  never  stepped  across  the  screen. 
Karen  Morely  and  William  Bakewell  took 
the  juvenile  leads,  and  John  Miljan  as 
the  gangster  chief  was  sinister  and  con- 
vincing. Charles  F.  Reisner  is  the  direc- 
tor who  must  be  thanked  for  this  very 
enjoyable  Fox  production. 

A Star  New  to  Me 

▼ ▼ ALWAYS  GOODBYE  is  the  most 
delightful  title  of  the  summer,  although 
its  use  in  the  body  of  the  story  seemed 
somewhat  too  constant  and  a little  melo- 
dramatic. I can  not  be  at  all  certain 
about  this  picture,  because  Miss  Elissa 
Landi’s  personality  still  has  me  guessing. 
I don’t  know  whether  or  not  I like  her 
and  her  work.  Certainly  she  is  not  a 
person  about  whom  a snap  judgment 
lightly  may  be  made.  Her  personality  is 
as  distinctly  different  from  the  rest  of 
Hollywood  as  Miss  Garbo’s.  She  is  in- 
teresting and  beautiful,  and  I am  going 
to  spend  a lot  of  time  thinking  about 
her.  Somehow  I feel  that  she  was 
handled  a bit  poorly  in  Always  Goodbye. 
It  is  not  a question  of  whether  or  not  I 
enjoyed  her  work,  but  of  whether  or  not 
I might  have  enjoyed  it  more. 

The  story  deals  with  Miss  Landi’s  ad- 
ventures as  a young  woman  who  has 
posed  as  an  heiress  until  her  funds  have 


run  out  and  the  repossessors  have  walked 
in.  This  theme  is  the  same  as  that  of 
The  Man  in  Possession,  and  the  idea  in 
back  of  it  seems  slightly  warped.  We 
see  the  dear  young  ladies  stating  posi- 
tively that  they  are  not  sorry  for  what 
they  have  done.  They  have  had  their 
fling,  and  are  well  satisfied.  I fancy  that 
their  creditors  might  object  to  this  im- 
pulsive attitude.  At  any  rate  in  both 
pictures  the  trustful  ones  were  left  hold- 
ing the  bag,  and  the  heroines  went  gaily 
on  their  ways  without  thought  for  the 
poor  devils. 

Miss  Landi,  in  this  instance  picked  up 
with  Paul  Cavanagh,  and  the  two  of  them 
set  out  as  man  and  wife  for  Lewis 
Stone’s  villa  on  Lake  Como,  where  Cava- 
nagh plans  to  rob  Stone  of  his  diamond 
collection.  Scotland  Yard  is  hot  on  the 
trail,  and  by  the  time  the  two  adven- 
turers arrive  Mr.  Stone  is  fully  aware 
of  their  evil  intentions.  In  the  fade-out 
Cavanagh  escapes  after  Elissa  has  foiled 
him  in  the  diamond  theft,  and  Lewis 
Stone  wins  her.  It  is  agreeable,  enter- 
taining and  improbable  stuff,  but  direc- 
tors Kenneth  MacKenna  and  William 
Cameron  Menzies  have  handled  it  nice- 
ly save  for  the  dialogue  which  is  too 
lengthy  and  slightly  overdone.  Mr. 
Stone  handles  his  part  warmly.  He  is 
the  only  actor  past  middle  age  who  can 
walk  off  with  the  heroine  and  retain  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  audience.  It  is  a 
Fox  picture. 

Not  Quite  There 

▼▼  THE  RECKLESS  HOUR  features 
Dorothy  Mackaill,  whom  you  will  remem- 
ber also  recently  had  a Mad  Moment.  I 
didn’t  see  the  latter  production,  but  I 
am  going  to  try  to  catch  it  at  an  outly- 
ing house  in  the  hope  that  it  is  a better 
picture  than  the  First  National  pro- 
duction now  in  review.  The  picture  is 
adapted  by  Robert  Lord  from  Arthur 
Richman’s  legitimate  play,  Ambush.  It 
abounds  with  dialogue,  some  of  which 
is  not  so  clever,  and  the  plot  which  it 
develops  naturally  is  one  of  the  orig- 
inal six,  but  so  little  disguised  by  bright 
or  original  treatment  that  it  sags  badly. 
One  is  likely  to  leave  the  theatre  and 
have  a perfectly  fiendish  time  trying  to 
recall  what  the  story  was  about. 

The  lovely  Miss  Mackaill  walks  in  and 
out  of  scenes,  and  occasionally  Conrad 
Nagel  and  Walter  Byron,  both  of  whom 
she  considers  matrimonial  prospects,  do 
likewise.  H.  B.  Warner  capably  handles 
the  role  of  Miss  Mackaill’s  father,  and 
Joan  Blondell  who  always  is  as  delight- 
ful and  refreshing  as  a sea  breeze,  fur- 
nishes more  than  her  quota  of  laughs. 
John  Francis  Dillon  directs  this  effort 
which  First  National  advertises  as  a 
smashing  expose  of  modern  society. 
Actually  it  exposes  nothing  which  is 
very  important,  and  it  is  so  declasse  that 
as  news  it  is  at  least  five  years  too  late. 
The  plot  deals  with  Dorothy’s  love  for 
Walter  Byron,  who  is  a wealthy  young 
no-account.  She  becomes  quite  involved 
with  him,  but  in  final  desperation  she 
poses  for  Conrad  Nagel,  who  is  an  artist, 
and  marries  him. 

I can  not  say  that  The  Reckless  Hour 
is  a profoundly  bad  picture.  At  worst 
it  is  merely  insipid.  Too  often  are  audi- 
ences leaving  motion  picture  programs 
with  the  feeling  that  their  emotions  have 
been  aroused  over  nothing  at  all.  I do 
not  object  to  this  picture  in  particular, 
but  to  the  great  number  of  its  brothers 
and  sisters  as  a group.  The  themes  are 
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inexcusably  tawdry  and  astonishingly 
trivial.  The  public  is  hungry  for  a spark 
of  vitality,  verve,  significance.  If  melo- 
drama will  fill  the  bill,  let  us  by  all 
means  have  it.  But  I think  it  is  not 
melodrama  that  is  required.  Sincerity 
and  a genuine  problem  to  be  solved — 
these  are  the  ingredients  that  are  almost 
completely  missing  from  current  attrac- 
tions. 

Piffling  Romance 

T ▼ A SON  OF  INDIA.  Fox  has  handed 
an  ancient  tale  to  Jacques  Feyder  and 
told  him  to  find  Ramon  Novarro  and 
make  a picture.  The  company  insisted, 
I suspect,  that  the  show  brim  with  ro- 
mance and  tenderness.  The  result  is  as 
utterly  insipid  a piece  of  work  as  I have 
seen  in  months.  The  story  is  improbable 
and  untimely.  Producers  show  no  sense 
whatever  in  selecting  foreign  material. 
In  a period  when  India  is  in  a ferment 
that  threatens  to  blow  out  the  safety 
valve  of  Asia,  we  are  shown  a silly  ro- 
mance about  an  Indian  jewel  merchant 
who  falls  in  love  with  an  American  girl 
and  renounces  her  because  of  their  racial 
difference.  This  is  a suicidal  policy  of 
which  Hollywood  can  not  break  itself.  A 
weak  story  may  be  helped  considerably  if 
the  material  with  which  it  deals  is  time- 
ly. But  when  a story  is  both  weak  and 
untimely,  it  is  likely  to  elicit  nothing 
but  snores  from  a vast  and  weary  public. 

Madge  Evans  plays  the  part  of  Ramon 
Novarro’s  sweetheart,  and  Conrad  Nagel 
is  her  virtuous  brother,  who  binds  the 
young  Indian  to  him  by  a favor,  and 
uses  the  obligation  to  induce  the  jewel 
merchant  to  renounce  his  sister.  The 
story  is  milked  dry.  The  inter-racial 
love  affair  is  tawdry  and  uninteresting- 
in  nine  out  of  ten  instances.  But  here 
Director  Feyder  tries  so  hard  to  put  it 
across  that  the  whole  affair  is  exag- 
gerated. It  ends  with  a dramatic  scene 
of  renunciation  in  Novarro’s  garden.  As 
a mark  of  farewell  Novarro  kneels  and 
kisses  Miss  Evans’s  skirt.  Such  a finale 
might  have  been  satisfactory  in  a picture 
which  meant  something.  But  Son  of 
India  is  not  strong  enough  to  carry  it, 
and  one  leaves  with  the  impression  that 
one  has  been  observing  some  very  trivial 
stuff. 

Novarro  looks  no  more  like  an  Indian 
than  El  Brendel.  His  accent  seems  odd. 
and  the  English  lines  assigned  to  the 
rabble  of  India’s  millions  sound  very 
strange.  Marjorie  Rambeau  gives  an 
excellent  performance  as  Miss  Evans’s 
aunt,  and  conclusively  proves  that  she 
is  not  a type  character.  She  is  beauti- 
ful, charming  and  gracious.  Her  per- 
formance was  a delight,  and  I hope  it 
will  open  a road  which  will  lead  her 
away  from  the  hard-boiled  roles  which 
have  been  forced  upon  her.  There  is 
nothing  about  the  entire  picture  to 
arouse  comment  one  way  or  the  other. 

Disjointed  Story 

▼ ▼ NIGHT  NURSE  presents  Barbara 
Stanwyck  in  a role  which  does  not  do  her 
justice.  She  is  an  actress  of  unusual 
dramatic  ability.  Flashes  of  her  power 
were  apparent  in  The  Miracle  Woman, 
but  in  this  latest  picture  they  are  con- 
siderably dimmed.  Miss  Stanwyck  is  not 
a doll-faced  beauty,  and  to  the  vast  audi- 
ences which  her  pictures  must  reach, 
doll-faced  beauty  can  be  supplanted  only 
by  a genuinely  dramatic  situation.  Co- 
lumbia and  Warner  Brothers  and  whoso- 


ever else  uses  her  must  realize  that  on 
the  screen  she  is  essentially  an  intelli- 
gent woman,  and  assist  her  in  securing 
such  parts  as  will  exploit  so  unusual  a 
virtue. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Miss  Stanwyck 
to  rush  about  saving  starving  babies  and 
thwarting  such  villainous  chauffeurs  as 
Clark  Gable  in  their  attempts  to  snatch 
the  children’s  trust  fund,  but  not  for  one 
moment  was  I in  doubt  that  she  would 
win  her  battle.  Not  doubting,  I felt  no 
particular  interest  in  her  efforts.  The 
triumph  of  virtue  must  be  much  more 
difficult  than  it  was  in  Night  Nurse  be- 
fore I begin  grabbing  my  seat.  Joan 
Blondell,  who  is  turning  in  more  efficient 
characterizations  than  any  featured 
player  in  Hollywood,  functioned  admir- 
ably as  Miss  Stanwyck’s  wise-cracking 
colleague.  I was  glad  to  see  her  in  such 
a role.  An  aura  of  inspired  consecration 
has  been  placed  about  the  brows  of  all 
nurses,  and  most  of  it  is  tosh.  I see  no 
reason  why  a nurse  should  view  her  pro- 
fession with  any  more  gravity  than  a 
stenographer  or  a shop  girl.  Work,  af- 
ter all,  is  merely  work.  Ben  Lyon  takes 
the  part  of  an  amiable  gangster  boot- 
legger. He  is  spared  close-ups,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  I enjoyed  his  work  more 
than  I usually  do,  but  his  role  is  much 
too  small.  Charles  Winninger,  Charlotte 
Merriam  and  Ralfe  Harolde  carry  the 
other  principal  roles. 

I think  that  William  Wellman  should 
not  be  blamed  for  the  disunion  of  Night 
Nurse.  He  was  given  a script  which 
did  not  begin  to  be  interesting  until  it 
was  half  finished.  The  story  dealt  with 
Miss  Stanwyck’s  efforts  to  save  two  chil- 
dren from  a conspiracy,  yet  the  children 
did  not  enter  the  story  until  well  toward 
the  middle.  The  earlier  sequences,  while 
mildly  entertaining,  were  absolutely  un- 
necessary. Too  much  time  was  devoted 
to  Miss  Stanwyck’s  training,  and  not 
enough  to  her  accomplishments.  One  of 
the  children  shocked  me  by  using  the 
word  “horrid”.  I never  have  heard  a 
child  of  three  or  four  years  resort  to  so 
elegant  a word,  and  I don’t  think  it  nat- 
ural. The  rottenest  dialogue  in  Holly- 
wood is  that  intended  to  proceed  from 
infant  lips.  There  are  some  good  action 


shots  and  a great  deal  of  unnecessary 
conversation  in  a picture  which  stands 
in  need  of  as  much  assistance  as  possible. 

Weak  and  Dull 

▼ ▼ HUSH  MONEY.  I was  talking 
about  this  picture  after  I had  seen  it. 
My  friend  asked  what  it  was  about.  “It 
deals  with  a girl  who  went  to  prison, 
came  out  and  reformed,  married  a 
wealthy  man,  and  ”.  My  friend  in- 

terrupted me.  “And  was  hounded  for 
money  by  her  former  criminal  associ- 
ates, who  probably  took  jewelry  that  her 
husband  had  given  her,  and  which  she 
had  to  wear  to  some  important  function.” 
My  friend  was  perfectly  right.  The  plot 
has  been  handled  since  the  first  cave  man 
learned  the  meaning  of  indiscretion  and 
the  importance  of  a past.  It  is  ancient, 
mouldy,  miserable.  With  stark  genius 
handling  such  stuff  it  would  be  dull. 
With  Miss  Joan  Bennett  and  Mr.  Hardie 
Albright,  who  have  not  yet  been  accused 
of  possessing  absolute  genius,  the  affair 
is  quite  awful. 

Never,  I think,  has  Hollywood  stood 
in  greater  need  of  a spark  of  originality. 
The  themes  with  which  the  town  over- 
flows are  so  antique  that  they  creak,  so 
utterly  unimportant  that  they  lull  an 
audience  to  sleep,  and  so  stupid  when 
considered  from  a standpoint  of  wide 
popular  appeal  that  they  are  lucky  to 
have  anybody  to  view  them.  Hush 
Money  was  another  stoi’y  that  didn’t  be- 
gin until  thirty  minutes  after  it  had 
started.  Miss  Bennett  sinned,  paid  for 
her  sin,  and  began  her  struggle  for  re- 
demption. The  interest  in  the  story  did 
not  begin  until  she  was  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  whether  or  not  to  tell  her 
husband.  But  that  was  along  toward 
the  middle  of  the  picture.  The  audience 
was  treated  to  all  the  trivialities  of  her 
early  offense  when  they  could  have  been 
handled  in  perhaps  a half  dozen  sugges- 
tive shots.  This  is  Hollywood’s  heritage 
from  a stage  which  has  as  its  most  hon- 
orable rule  the  development  of  complica- 
tions in  act  two.  A motion  picture  is  not 
divided  into  acts.  It  is  an  instrument  of 
high  dramatic  possibilities,  and  should 
open  at  an  intensely  interesting  point. 
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When  we  chase  the  last  survivors  of  the 
legitimate  stage  out  of  town,  we  may, 
within  a period  of  three  to  seven  years, 
rid  ourselves  of  their  influence  and  once 
again  make  pictures  that  are  interesting. 

▼ T I never  shall  forgive  the  dialogue 
writers  for  the  lines  which  Miss  Bennett 
utters  when  she  learns  that  she  is  to 
spend  a year  in  prison.  “Another  year,” 
breathes  the  young  lady,  “another 
April!”  Then  follows  a shot  of  budding 
blossoms.  I wanted  to  scream.  There 
was  no  intelligent  reason  for  the  in- 
clusion of  the  line.  It  was  unnatural 
and  stilted.  It  was  moony  and  trashy. 
It  displayed  the  lengths  to  which  the 
dialogue  writer  was  willing  to  go  to  save 
something  which  was  beyond  redemption. 

The  work  of  Miss  Bennett  and  Mr.  Al- 
bright is  mediocre  and  undistinguished. 
Owen  Moore  makes  a good  crook,  and 
Myrna  Loy  is  an  excellent  mate  for  him. 
Douglas  Cosgrove  proves  once  more  that 
he  possesses  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
personalities  on  the  screen,  and  C.  Henry 
Gordon  was  so  villainous  that  I hung 
upon  his  entrances.  Only  one  thing 
about  Hush  Money  is  outstanding.  Di- 
rector Sidney  Lanfield  managed  to  pro- 
duce an  ending  that  ranks,  in  my  mind, 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  year. 
It  is  completely  silent.  And  so  good  that 
it  will  probably  save  a very  character- 
less production. 

Elaborate  Mystery 

▼ ▼ MURDER  BY  THE  CLOCK  is  a 
splendid  piece  of  impossible  mystery.  It 
has  everything  that  should  go  into  a good 
murder  story,  with  secret  passages,  mov- 
ing tombstones,  bone-crushing  idiots, 
eerie  grave  signals,  walking  dead  people, 
and  at  least  three  grade  A killings.  Ed- 
ward Sloman  has  combined  these  ghastly 
ingredients  with  a good  cast,  excellent 
settings  and  a degree  of  logic  that  throws 
an  audience  wholeheartedly  into  an  im- 
probable situation.  The  result  is  a mys- 
tery picture  that  is  distinctly  above  the 
average.  A great  deal  of  the  credit 
should  go  to  Lilyan  Tashman  for  as  cold 
and  glittering  a performance  as  I have 
seen  in  a long  while.  She  forces  a series 
of  men  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  and  then 
has  them  kill  each  other  with  consum- 
mate skill.  Personally  I would  just  as 
soon  fall  in  love  with  an  unsheathed 
knife  as  with  Miss  Tashman  in  her  cur- 
rent role.  Perhaps  the  dresses  she  wears 
account  for  her  charms.  They  are  skin 
tight  and  beautiful.  If  it  were  not  in 
bad  taste  I would  make  a suggestion 
about  concealing  some  of  her  more  inti- 
mate curves.  But  no  gentleman  would 
say  such  things  and  I am  still  a gentle- 
man. 

Irving  Pichel  plays  the  idiot  son  of 
Blanche  Frederici  to  a terrifying  degree 
of  perfection.  An  audience  of  vulgarians 
tittered  at  some  of  his  actions,  but  the 
picture  wasn’t  made  for  vulgarians,  so 
their  reactions  are  unimportant.  Wil- 
liam Boyd  does  well  enough  as  the  doubt- 
ing lieutenant  who  finally  solves  the 
case,  although  by  no  means  am  I con- 
vinced that  his  proof  was  sufficient  for 
conviction.  The  story  ends  with  Miss 
Tashman’s  arrest.  Lester  Vail,  Regis 
Toomey  and  Sally  O’Neil  furnish  some 
interesting  moments. 

Sound  effects  are  worked  cleverly  into 
the  story,  and  the  hooting  of  the  grave 
alarm  which  the  old  woman  installed  to 
insure  herself  against  premature  burial 
had  me  creepy.  A clock  ticked  most  of 


the  time  and  emphasized  the  eerie  exac- 
titude with  which  the  murders  were  com- 
mitted. I didn’t  like  the  line  wherein 
Toomey  dramatically  stated  that  this 
was  a case  of  “murder  by  the  clock” 
Whenever  the  title  of  a picture  appears 
in  the  dialogue  it  is  given  such  emphasis 
that  the  audience  is  almost  commanded 
to  note  its  importance.  And  anyhow 
the  phrase  is  nothing  but  a story  teller’s 
idea  for  a title,  and  not  a legitimate  part 
of  dialogue.  I rather  think  that  we  are 
going  to  have  some  insufferable  mystery 
and  detective  tales  for  fall  consumption, 
but  I have  no  complaint  against  this  one. 

Another  Rogers  Picture 

▼ ▼ YOUNG  AS  YOU  FEEL  is  a fair 
bit  of  entertainment  which  should  have 
been  a great  deal  better.  With  Will 
Rogers,  Fifi  Dorsay,  Lucien  Littlefield 
working  under  the  direction  of  Frank 
Borzage  and  having  at  their  back  the 
production  facilities  of  Fox,  one  has  a 
right  to  expect  more.  The  story  is  from 
George  Ade’s  stage  play,  Father  and  the 
Boys.  The  theme,  which  is  one  of  old 
age  suddenly  becoming  youthful,  is  at 
least  ten  years  behind  the  times.  In 
1920  there  might  have  been  enough  nov- 
elty in  the  sight  of  an  old  codger  like 
Rogers  running  wild,  but  to-day  the 
spectacle  can  inspire  only  the  faintest 
sort  of  a smile. 

I have  seen  three  Fox  pictures  this 
week.  Two  of  them  are  adapted  from 
stage  plays,  one  from  a novel.  None  of 
them  is  successful,  although  Young  as 
You  Feel  is  the  best  of  the  lot.  This 
should  mean  something,  but  I doubt  if 
the  producers  can  understand  precisely 
what  it  is.  Most  of  the  plays  that  are 
being  filmed  are  old  ones.  Their  plots 
have  been  revealed  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. Their  novelty  is  gone.  The  or- 
ganization that  tries  to  produce  them 
places  itself  under  a heavy  handicap, 
for  the  staleness  of  the  plot  must  be 
compensated  for  by  originality  and  skill 
of  treatment.  Originality  and  skill  of 
treatment  are  things  unknown  to  Holly- 
wood, and  the  result  is  mediocrity.  An 
original  script  would  at  least  possess 
the  advantage  of  being  new  to  the  public. 

But  I was  not  bored  with  this  Rogers 
picture.  Nothing  in  which  the  inimitable 
humorist  appears  can  be  dull.  I have 
forgotten  most  of  the  situations  by  now, 
and  a week  from  now  probably  will  have 
forgotten  the  whole  affair.  But  while  I 
sat  in  the  theatre  I was  mildly  enter- 
tained, and  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  the 
reason  why  Mr.  Rogers  was  used  in  such 
an  affair.  The  story  had  one  wildly  im- 
probable situation,  when  Rogers  held  off 
two  Federal  officers  with  warrants  while 
he  blackmailed  a swindler  out  of  forty 
thousand  dollars.  The  money  forthcom- 
ing, the  officers  went  their  way,  and  pre- 
sumably the  warrants  were  cancelled  by 
a genial  and  obliging  Federal  govern- 
ment. Really  such  things  are  not  done — 
no,  not  even  for  Will  Rogers. 

Seal  Hunters 

▼ ▼ THE  VIKING,  which  I viewed  in 
the  new  Hughes-Franklin  Studio  thea- 
tre, is  that  epic  of  the  north  which  cost 
the  lives  of  twenty-six  men  when  the 
staunch  old  craft  which  transported  the 
company  went  to  the  bottom  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  explosion  of  undetermined 
origin.  It  is  a completely  fascinating  ac- 
count of  the  seal  hunters  and  the  unbe- 
lievable ardors  which  accompany  their 
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sagas.  A thin  story  runs  through  the 
picture,  and  it  is  handled  satisfactorily 
enough,  but  the  offering  is  valuable 
chiefly  for  its  interpretation  of  a life 
which  for  hardship  and  toil  is  utterly 
unfamiliar  to  more  southern  latitudes. 

I would  not  welcome  a succession  of 
such  pictures,  but  one  of  them  is  a relief. 
The  story  is  naturally  one  of  physical 
stamina,  and  the  love  element  is  clean 
and  conventional.  I take  it  that  the 
northern  latitudes  do  not  make  for 
intrigue  and  sophistication.  Even  the 
dialogue  is  in  keeping  with  the  picture. 
The  only  distasteful  thing  about  the  pro- 
duction was  the  exploitation  it  received. 
“Twenty-six  Men  Died”  assured  the 
billboards,  in  order  that  the  picture 
might  be  shown.  When  I think  of  that 
sudden  explosion,  of  gaping  wounds  filled 
with  the  brine  of  the  sea,  of  fire  and 
smoke  and  suffocation  in  the  engine 
room,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  other 
and  even  more  effective  methods  of  ex- 
ploitation might  have  been  used. 

T V 

Crowding  the 
Band  Wagon 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 
of  clippings,  some  of  which  will  appear 
from  issue  to  issue  in  these  pages.  And 
the  tragedy  is  that  the  substance  of  them 
appeared  in  this  magazine  at  least  two 
years  ago. 

There  is  only  one  out  for  the  critical 
and  wditing  gentlemen  who  have  thus 
been  so  badly  beaten  at  the  post.  The 
old  critic-creator  argument  can  be  raised. 
It  is  being  raised,  and  strenuously.  Jack 
Alicoate  mentions  in  his  Film  Daily  that 
if  Mr.  Beaton  ever  decides  to  make  a 
motion  picture,  it  had  better  be  a good 
one.  Contributors  write  into  the  office 
urging  that  the  editor  vindicate  his  writ- 
ings and  really  produce  pictures.  Bob 
Wagner  unceremoniously  calls  him  a nut. 
Mr.  Wagner  should  remember  that  nuts 
have  two  advantages  over  most  of  the 
other  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom; 
they  are  notoriously  difficult  to  crack, 
and  when  cracked  they  are  generallv 
quite  nutritious.  Personally  I have  no 
idea  whether  the  gentleman  who  pays 
my  grocery  bills  can  make  good  pictures 
or  not.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  some- 
what beside  the  point.  He  has  called 
the  hand  of  the  industry  with  uncanny 
accuracy  for  some  years.  He  will  con- 
tinue doing  it  in  the  future.  He  is  doubt- 
less as  good  a critic  of  eggs  as  of  motion 
pictures.  I doubt  not  at  all  that  he  can 
discover  a rotten  egg  when  it  is  served 
up  to  him,  and  explain  precisely  what 
made  the  egg  rotten  and  what  could 
have  been  done  to  keep  it  good.  But 
what  man  among  us  will  demand  that  he 
publicly  lay  an  egg  in  order  to  vindicate 
his  opinion? 

▼ T 

Reviewed  in  this  Number 

ALWAYS  GOODBYE— 

A Fox  picture.  Directed  by  Wil- 
liam Cameron  Menzies  and  Kenneth 
MacKenna;  story  by  Kate  Mc- 
Laurin;  continuity  and  dialogue  by 
Lynn  Starling;  photographed  by 
Arthur  Edeson;  recording  engineer, 
Joe  Aiken;  art  director,  William 
Darling;  associate  producer,  John 
W.  Considine,  Jr. 

The  cast:  Elissa  Landi,  Lewis 
Stone,  Paul  Cavanagh,  John  Gar- 


rick, Beryl  Mercer,  Frederick  Kerr, 
Herbert  Bunston,  Lumsden  Hare. 

BAD  GIRL— 

A Fox  picture.  Directed  by  Frank 
Borzage;  from  the  novel  by  Vina 
Delmar;  continuity  and  dialogue  by 
Edwin  Burke;  photographed  by 
Chester  Lyons;  recording  engineer, 
G.  P.  Costello;  art  director,  William 
Darling;  film  editor,  Margaret 
Clancy. 

The  cast:  Sally  Eilers,  James 

Dunn,  Minna  Gombell,  William 
Pawley,  Frank  Darien. 

BLACK  CAMEL— 

A Fox  picture.  Directed  by  Ham- 
ilton MacFadden;  from  the  novel  by 
Earl  Derr  Biggers;  adaptation  by 
Hugh  Stange;  screen  play  and  dia- 
logue by  Barry  Connors  and  Philip 
Klein;  photographed  by  Joe  August 
and  Dan  Clark;  recording  engineer, 
W.  W.  Lindsay,  Jr.;  assistant  direc- 
tor, Sam  Wurtzel;  settings  by  Ben 
Carre;  associate  producer,  William 
Sistrom. 

The  cast:  Warner  Oland,  Sally 
Eilers,  Bela  Lugosi,  Dorothy  Revier, 
Victor  Varconi,  Robert  Young,  Mar- 
jorie White,  Richard  Tucker,  J.  M. 
Kerrigan,  Mary  Gordon,  C.  Henry 
Gordon,  Violet  Dunn,  William  Post, 
Dwight  Frye,  Murray  Kinnell,  Otto 
Yamaoka,  Rita  Roselle. 

CHILDREN  OF  DREAMS— 

A Warner  Brothers  picture.  Di- 
rected by  Alan  Crosland;  story  and 
adaptation  by  Sigmund  Romberg 
and  Oscar  Hammerstein;  photo- 
graphed by  James  Van  Trees;  film 
editor,  Harold  McLernon. 

The  cast:  Margaret  Shilling,  Paul 
Gregory,  Tom  Patricola,  Bruce  Win- 
ston, Charles  Winninger,  Marion 
Byron. 

COMMON  LAW — 

An  RKO-Pathe  picture.  Directed 
by  Paul  L.  Stein ; from  the  novel 
by  Robert  W.  Chambers;  screen 
play  by  John  Farrow;  dialogue  by 
Horace  Jackson;  photographed  by 
Hal  Mohr;  art  director,  Carrol 
Clark;  musical  director,  Arthur 
Lange;  recording  engineers,  Earl 
Wolcott  and  J.  Grubb;  costume  de- 
signer, Gwen  Wakeling;  film  editor, 
Charles  Craft;  a Charles  R.  Rogers 
production;  associate  producer,  Har- 
ry Joe  Brown. 

The  cast:  Constance  Bennett,  Joel 
McCrea,  Lew  Cody,  Robert  Wil- 
liams, Hedda  Hopper,  Marion  Shil- 
ling, Paul  Ellis,  Walter  Walker. 

HUCKLEBERRY  FINN— 

A Paramount  picture.  Directed 
by  Norman  Taurog;  from  the  book 
by  Mark  Twain;  screen  play  by 
Grover  Jones  and  William  Slavens 
McNutt;  photographed  by  David 
Abel. 

The  cast:  Jackie  Coogan,  Junior 
Durkin,  Mitzi  Green,  Jackie  Searl, 
Clarence  Muse,  Clara  Blandick, 
Jane  Darwell,  Eugene  Pallette,  Os- 
car Apfel.  Warner  Richmond,  Char- 
lotte V.  Henry,  Doris  Short,  Lillian 
Harmer,  Cecil  Weston,  Guy  Oliver, 
Aileen  Manning,  Frank  McGlynn. 

HUSH  MONEY — 

A Fox  picture.  Directed  by  Sid- 
ney Lanfield;  story  and  adaptation 
by  Philip  Klein  and  Courtney  Ter- 
rett;  dialogue  by  Dudley  Nichols; 
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photographed  by  John  Seitz;  record- 
ing engineer,  E.  C.  Ward. 

The  cast:  Joan  Bennett,  Hardie 
Albright,  Owen  Moore,  Myrna  Loy, 
C.  Henry  Gordon,  Douglas  Cos- 
grove, George  Byron,  Andre  Cheron, 
Henry  Armetta,  George  Irving, 
Nella  Walker,  Joan  Castle. 

LE  MILLION— 

A Tobis  (Paris,  France)  picture. 
Directed  by  Rene  Clair. 

The  cast:  Annabella,  Rene  Lefe- 
bre,  Louis  Allibert,  Paul  Ollivier, 
Vanda  Greville,  Constantin  Stroes- 
co,  Odette  Talazac. 

MAGNIFICENT  LIE— 

A Paramount  picture.  Directed 
by  Berthold  Viertel;  based  on 
Laurels  and  the  Lady  by  Leonard 
Merrick;  screen  play  by  Vincent 
Lawrence  and  Samson  Raphaelson; 
photographed  by  Charles  Lang. 

The  cast:  Ruth  Chatterton,  Ralph 
Bellamy,  Stuart  Erwin,  Frangoise 
Rosay,  Sam  Hardy,  Charles  Boyer, 
Tyler  Brooke,  Tyrrell  Davis,  Joan 
Del  Val. 

MURDER  BY  THE  CLOCK— 

A Paramount  picture.  Directed 
by  Edward  Sloman;  from  the  story 
by  Rufus  King  and  the  play  by 
Charles  Beahan;  adaptation  by 
Henry  Myers;  photographed  by 
Karl  Struss. 

The  cast:  William  Boyd,  Lilyan 
Tashman,  Irving  Pichel,  Regis  Too- 
mey,  Sally  O’Neil,  Blanche  Fred- 
erici,  Walter  McGrail,  Lester  Vail, 
Mai’tha  Maddox,  Frank  Sheridan, 
Frederick  Sullivan,  Willard  Robert- 
son, Charles  D.  Brown,  John  Rogers, 
Lenita  Lane,  Harry  Burgess. 

NIGHT  ANGEL— 

A Paramount  picture.  Directed 
and  written  by  Edmund  Goulding; 
photographed  by  William  Steiner. 

The  cast:  Nancy  Carroll,  Fredric 
March,  Phoebe  Foster,  Alison  Skip- 
worth,  Alan  Hale. 

NIGHT  NURSE— 

A Warner  Brothers  picture.  Di- 
rected by  William  Wellman;  based 
on  the  novel  by  Dora  Macy;  adapta- 
tion by  Oliver  H.  P.  Garrett;  dia- 
logue by  Charles  Kenyon;  photo- 
graphed by  Chick  McGill;  assistant 
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director,  Frank  Shaw;  art  director, 
Max  Parker;  film  editor,  Dr.  Mc- 
Dermott. 

The  cast:  Barbara  Stanwyck,  Ben 
Lyon,  Joan  Blondell,  Blanche  Fred- 
erici,  Charles  Winninger,  Robert 
Gleckler,  Edward  Nugent,  Clark  Ga- 
ble, Vera  Lewis,  Charlotte  Merriam, 
Betty  May,  Walter  McGrail,  Marcia 
Mae  Jones,  Marilyn  Harris. 

POLITICS— 

A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  picture. 
Directed  by  Charles  F.  Reisner; 
story  by  Robert  E.  Hopkins;  adap- 
tation by  Wells  Root;  dialogue  by 
Zelda  Sears  and  Malcolm  Stuart 
Boylan;  photographed  by  Clyde  De 
Vinna;  recording  engineer,  Paul 
Neal;  film  editor,  William  S.  Gray. 

The  cast:  Marie  Dressier,  Polly 
Moran,  Roscoe  Ates,  Karen  Morley, 
William  Bakewell,  John  Miljan, 
Joan  Marsh,  Tom  McGuire,  Kane 
Richmond,  Mary  Alden. 

RECKLESS  HOUR— 

A First  National  picture.  Direct- 
ed by  John  Francis  Dillon;  story  by 
Arthur  Richman;  adaptation  and 
dialogue  by  Robert  Lord;  photo- 
graphed by  James  Van  Trees;  film 
editor,  Harold  Young. 

The  cast:  Dorothy  Mackaill,  Con- 
rad Nagel,  Joan  Blondell,  H.  B. 
Warner,  Walter  Byron,  Helen  Ware, 
Joe  Donahue,  William  House,  Dor- 
othy Peterson,  Ivan  Simpson,  Claude 
King,  Mae  Madison. 

SILENCE— 

A Paramount  picture.  Directed 
by  Louis  Gasnier  and  Max  Marcin; 
story  by  Max  Marcin;  photographed 
by  Charles  Rosher. 

The  cast:  Clive  Brook,  Marjorie 
Rambeau,  Peggy  Shannon,  Charles 
Starrett,  Willard  Robertson,  John 
Wray,  Frank  Sheridan,  Paul  Nich- 
olson, John  Craig,  J.  M.  Sullivan, 
Charles  Trowbridge,  Ben  Taggart, 
Wade  Boteler,  Robert  Homans. 

SON  OF  INDIA— 

A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  picture. 
Directed  by  Jacques  Feyder;  from 
the  story  by  Marion  Crawford; 
scenarist,  Ernest  Vajda;  dialogue  by 
Ernest  Vajda,  John  Meehan  and 
Claudine  West;  photographed  by 
Harold  Rosson;  recording  engineer, 
Robert  Shirley;  film  editor,  Conrad 
A.  Nervig. 

The  cast:  Ramon  Novarro,  Con- 
rad Nagel,  Marjorie  Rambeau, 
Madge  Evans,  C.  Aubrey  Smith, 
Mitchell  Lewis,  John  Miljan,  Nigel 
de  Brulier. 

YOUNG  AS  YOU  FEEL — 

A Fox-Movietone  picture.  Direct- 
ed by  Frank  Borzag’e;  based  on  the 
play,  Father  and  the  Boys,  by 
George  Ade;  adapted  by  Edwin 
Burke;  photographed  by  Chester 
Lyons;  recording  engineer,  P.  J. 
Costello;  assistant  director,  Lew 
Borzage;  art  director,  Jack  Schulze; 
costumes  by  Sophie  Wachner. 

The  cast:  Will  Rogers,  Fifi  Dor- 
say,  Lucien  Littlefield,  Donald  Dil- 
laway,  Terrance  Ray,  Lucille 
Browne,  Rosalie  Roy,  C.  Henry 
Gordon,  John  T.  Murray,  Brandon 
Hurst,  Marcia  Harris,  Otto  Hoff- 
man, Joan  Standing,  Gregory  Gaye. 


Studious  Ignorance 

(By  Philip  K.  Scheuer  in  Los  Angeles 
Times) 

If  talking  pictures  are  in  the  doldrums 
one  of  the  reasons  is  that  montage  has 
not  been  applied  to  them.  The  coming 
of  sound,  with  its  staggering  opportuni- 
ties for  montage  application  as  counter- 
point to  photography  and  cutting,  has 
been  almost  studiously  ignored  by  Holly- 
wood. If  this  seems  an  absurd  statement 
— the  producers  will  instantly  point  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  recorded  practic- 
ally every  known  noise,  and  heaven 
knows  the  talkies  talk  enough — it  will 
sound  strangest  of  all  to  those  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  have  never  heard  of  mon- 
tage at  all.  They  do  not  realize  that  by 
learning  a little  about  the  business  they 
are  engaged  in— even  if  they  never  ac- 
tually reach  the  point  of  calling  it  by 
names  from  the  French — they  could  have 
audiences  up  on  their  feet,  yelling  and 
stamping  and  cheering  once  again,  as 
they  did  when  Barthelmess  rescued  La 
Gish  from  the  very  edge  of  a thunderous 
cataract  in  a silent  picture  fifteen  years 
ago. 

Church  and  Cinema 

(By  Gillette  in  Film  Daily) 

There  is  no  more  justification  for  the 
church  to  expect  the  screen — an  industry 
that  someone  else  developed  at  tremen- 
dous cost  and  in  the  face  of  religious 
opposition  all  along  the  line — to  be  util- 
ized for  the  advancement  of  their  ends, 
however  worthy,  than  there  would  be  in 
expecting  the  railroads  or  the  utilities  of 
the  country  to  do  the  same  thing. 

When  the  motion  picture  was  strug- 
gling to  make  something  of  itself,  the 
churches  were  among  those  who  booted 
it  around  from  pillar  to  post. 

Now  that  it  is  somebody,  they  are 
anxious  to  annex  its  influence. 

Advertisements 

(Daily  Film  Renter,  London) 

This  last  week,  in  two  films  from 
America,  there  were  flagrant  ads,  in  one 
case  for  Lux  and  the  other  for  Flit.  At 
least,  if  they  weren’t  ads,  and  paid  for 
as  such,  I can  not  conceive  why  the  pro- 
ducers dwelt  so  lovingly  on  close-ups  of 
the  packets  and  labels  in  both  cases.  I 
can  recall,  comparatively  recently,  the 
introduction,  by  similar  methods,  of  the 
name  plate  on  a radio  set,  and,  in  an 
other  film  a verbal  boost — indirect  but 
clever — for  a make  of  car  which  was 
worth  hundreds  of  pounds,  whether  they 
were  actually  paid  or  not. 

Hollywood  Dawn 

(By  Harold  Weight  in  Hollywood 
Filmo  graph) 

The  screen  can  never  compete  with  the 
stage  in  the  matter  of  dialogue;  and  the 
stage  can  not  compete  with  the  screen 
in  the  field  of  action.  People  go  to  the 
two  for  different  types  of  entertainment. 
They  go  to  the  legitimate  theatre  to  hear 
the  characters.  The  same  audiences  go 
to  the  motion  picture  to  see  the  charac- 
ters. They  want  action,  scenery,  flash- 
ing shots  such  as  the  stage  can  not  give 
them.  Talking  pictures  can’t  change 
that  demand,  nor  can  dialogue  replace  it; 
although  sound  can  enhance  the  attrac- 
tion. 
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BOUGHT  SILENCE 

THE  SPIDER  ▼ AGE  FOR  LOVE 

GREAT  LOVER  HARD  HOMBRE 
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My  Dear  Welford— 

Your  new  Spectator  looks  so  good  that  I've  simply  got  to 
spend  a hundred  bucks  "For  no  reason  at  all  " — EDDIE  PEABODY 
Thanks  Eddie,  Here  it  is— W.  B. 


Things  in  General 

WHEN  WE  BEGIN  to  estimate  the  general  situation  of  the 
film  industry  we  start  with  the  fact  that  the  box-office 
has  demonstrated  that  something  is  wrong.  We  can’t  argue 
ourselves  out  of  that,  nor  can  producers  dodge  the  blame  for 
it.  All  over  the  country  every  other  form  of  entertainment  is 
having  the  greatest  summer  in  a decade  or  more.  In  Holly- 
wood, where  motion  picture  houses  have  had  a tough  time  of 
it,  the  Bowl  Symphony  concerts  and  the  Pilgrimage  Play  had 
the  most  successful  season  in  their  careers.  Baseball  never 

did  such  business  as  it  has  done  this  year.  The  additional 

profits  that  the  other  amusements  are  making  now  represent 
the  money  that  the  public  formerly  paid  to  see  motion  pictures. 
Film  producers,  not  baseball  itself,  are  responsible  for  the  extra 
profit  baseball  is  making. 

It  is  rather  a pitiful  spectacle  that  Hollywood  makes  of 
itself  as  it  gropes  blindly  for  a way  out — pitiful  because  it 
reveals  such  an  astonishing  ignorance  of  the  business  it  is  in. 
If  producers  had  any  knowledge  of  what  made  motion  pictures 
popular  in  the  first  place,  they  soon  could  restore  prosperity  at 
the  box-office.  But  they  don’t,  and  won’t  allow  anyone  to 
tell  them.  Motion  picture  executives  have  better  opinions  of 
themselves,  with  less  reason  for  it,  than  have  executives  of  any 
other  important  industry  in  the  country.  Their  self-com- 
placency, tremendous  egoism  and  blind  ignorance  have  ruined 
the  picture  business,  and  the  process  of  ruin  will  continue  until 
we  have  a new  set  of  executives,  for  it  is  past  belief  that  the 
present  set  will  learn. 

^ ▼ However,  the  rest  of  us  can.  Let  us  see  if  we  can 
figure  out  what  is  the  matter,  and  then  hunt  up  a remedy  for 
the  ills  we  find. 

In  the  day  of  silent  pictures  we  used  to  go  “to  the  movies.” 
It  didn’t  make  much  difference  what  house  we  dropped  into, 
providing  we  had  not  seen  the  feature  picture  before.  We 
could  find  a comfortable  seat;  the  story  flitted  by  on  the  screen, 
soft  music  was  played,  and  the  whole  experience  was  peaceful, 
soothing  and  restful.  If  it  was  a poor  picture,  if  the  story  did 
not  interest  us  much,  it  mattered  little,  as  we  could  listen  to 
the  music  and  think  about  something  else.  When  we  left  the 


theatre  we  felt  that  we  had  had  our  money’s  worth,  and  if  we 
were  asked  how  we  liked  the  picture  we  were  likely  to  give  it 
a friendly  boost.  It  took  a mighty  bad  picture  to  stir  us  into 
adverse  criticism. 

What  about  to-day?  The  program  opens  explosively  with 
the  loud  music  that  heralds  the  newsreel;  comedians  yell  at  one 
another  in  a two-reeler;  throughout  the  feature  shadows  tell 
in  words  that  we  must  listen  to  the  stories  that  we  used  to  get 
with  our  eyes.  Peace  and  quiet  have  departed  from  motion 
picture  houses;  their  restfulness  has  taken  wings,  and,  if  we 
don’t  like  them,  we  can  not  dismiss  the  pictures  from  our  minds, 
for  they  assail  both  our  eyes  and  ears  and  present  no  alleviat- 
ing distraction  in  the  way  of  music.  The  pictures  irritate  us 
and  challenge  our  criticism,  and  when  we  leave  the  theatre, 
more  tired  than  when  we  went  in,  we  are  in  no  mood  to  en- 
courage others  to  go  in.  The  next  Sunday  afternoon  we  go 
to  the  ball  game. 

▼ v Just  to  KEEP  you  from  losing  sight  of  the  main  premise 
— that  something  serious  has  happened  to  pictures — let  me 
quote  from  a recent  issue  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
Discussing  the  alarming  falling  off  in  motion  picture  theatre 
attendance,  it  says:  “The  decrease  in  business  is  not  the  usual 

summer  slackening.  It  is  more  than  a seasonal  drop.  It  is 
serious  enough  to  have  caused  some  1 20  houses  in  this  city  to 
have  closed  down  altogether.”  While  attendance  at  baseball 
games  in  Philadelphia  is  breaking  all  records,  the  attendance 
at  picture  houses  is  so  small  that  scores  of  them  are  closing. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  situation.  Anyone  with 
any  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  screen  art  could  fore- 
see it.  I take  no  credit  for  the  fact  that  two  and  a half  years 
ago  I stated  in  the  Spectator  what  was  going  to  happen,  and 
gave  the  reasons  that  made  it  inevitable.  I merely  took  screen 
art  apart  to  see  what  it  was  made  of,  did  a little  reading  on 
mind,  imagination  and  memory,  and  the  visual  and  aural  senses, 
and  no  other  conclusions  were  possible.  With  mathematical 
accuracy  the  path  that  pictures  were  taking  was  charted  far 
ahead,  and  they  still  are  going  in  the  same  direction  because 
those  who  control  their  making  are  incapable  mentally  of 
understanding  what  kind  of  business  it  is.  But  there  are  some 
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things,  surely,  that  producers  should  be  able  to  get  into  their 
heads. 

▼ ▼ If  THE  FINANCIAL  position  of  the  industry  could  be 
brought  to  approximate  that  of  the  average  silent  years,  motion 
pictures  again  would  be  prosperous.  In  an  effort  to  achieve 
this  end,  why  not  approximate  the  conditions  that  made  film 
finances  satisfactory  when  all  pictures  were  silent?  Some- 
where about  here  all  the  producers  will  chirp  up  with,  “But 
in  their  last  two  years  silent  pictures  were  dying  on  their  feet.” 
True,  but  it  was  because  of  the  fact  that  producers  had  gone 
dead  from  the  neck  up,  and  not  on  account  of  any  inherent 
weakness  of  the  silent  picture  as  an  entertainment  medium.  I 
don’t  wish  to  argue  this  point  now,  but  I put  it  in  here  to  keep 
producers  from  interrupting  us  by  bringing  it  up  later. 

To  approximate  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  silent 
days  peace,  quiet  and  music  must  come  back  to  picture  houses. 
To  bring  them  back  producers  and  exhibitors  must  recover 
their  sanity.  They  must  awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  screen 
has  not  gone  stage.  They  must  realize  that  it  is  dialogue, 
injected  into  an  art  in  which  it  is  an  alien  element,  that  has 
closed  the  hundred  and  twenty  houses  in  Philadelphia  and 
seven  thousand  more  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  must 
cease  their  childish  prattle  about  pictures  being  poor  and  the 
necessity  for  better  ones.  Granting  the  legitimacy  of  the 
present  formula,  Hollywood  is  turning  out  better  pictures  than 
at  any  other  time  in  its  history.  It  is  the  formula  that  the 
public  is  repudiating,  not  the  product  fashioned  on  it.  Pro- 
ducers and  exhibitors  and  that  blight  on  screen  art,  film  sales- 
men, must  have  a mental  house-cleaning. 

▼ v PRODUCERS  MUST  realize  by  this  time  that  they  have 
used  the  sound  device  unwisely.  They  should  retrace  their 
steps  and  start  at  the  beginning  again.  If  they  know  anything 
at  all  about  their  business  they  know  that  the  screen  offered 
the  public  the  first  moving  entertainment  that  it  could  view  in 


silence,  and  that  motion  pictures  became  the  greatest  entertain- 
ment force  in  the  world.  Is  there  any  producer  unwise  enough 
to  assert  that  an  art  in  which  silence  was  a fundamental  weak- 
ness could  have  assumed  such  tremendous  proportions?  Could 
anything  with  a flaw  in  it  go  so  far? 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  thing  for  producers  to  do 
is  to  restore  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  silent  days  and 
to  use  the  sound  device  only  to  accentuate  those  conditions,  not 
to  annihilate  them  as  is  being  done  now.  In  previous  Spectators 
I have  dealt  with  the  subject  fully,  but  I will  repeat  this  much: 
Screen  stories  should  be  told  with  the  camera,  which  auto- 
matically will  reduce  dialogue  to  its  correct  proportions;  all 
pictures  should  have  synchronized  scores. 

But  that  is  not  going  to  make  conditions  perfect.  They 
never  will  be  perfect  until  unit  production  prevails  in  all 


studios,  until  only  those  with  picture  brains  have  contact  with 
pictures  in  the  making.  Unit  production  is  the  only  thing  that 
will  cure  at  once  both  the  artistic  and  economic  ills  of  pictures. 
One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  present  situation  is  that  not  half 
the  money  spent  on  production  gets  on  the  screen.  The  big 
organizations  at  the  beginning  of  a season  announce  grandly 
that  they  are  going  to  spend  a stupendous  amount  of  money 
on  production.  One  third  of  the  sum  is  put  into  personal 


pockets  for  what  humorously  are  called  salaries;  another  third 
is  sacrificed  to  the  incompetency  of  those  who  get  the  first 
third,  and  the  remainder  gets  on  the  screen. 

▼ ▼ I WILL  SAY  this  for  producers:  it  is  only  artistically  that 
they  short-change  the  exhibitor.  In  their  financial  transactions 
with  him  they  are  on  the  square.  The  three-thirds  is  charged 
to  production;  the  whole  amount  is  pro-rated  among  the  pic- 
tures that  are  made,  and  the  exhibitor  is  asked  to  foot  the 
entire  bill.  As  the  whole  sum  was  intended  for  the  exhibitor 
in  the  first  place,  it  seems  right  that  he  should  repay  all  of  it, 
even  if  two-thirds  of  it  never  quite  reaches  him. 

The  chief  business  of  the  big  organizations  to-day  is  the 
operation  of  motion  picture  theatres.  RK.O  alone  has  two 
hundred  million  dollars’  worth  of  theatres,  but  it,  unlike  the 
others,  has  its  own  vaudeville  circuit  to  keep  its  houses  open. 
If  it  depended  on  the  pictures  it  makes  most  of  its  houses 
would  have  to  close.  More  and  more  all  the  time  will  it  be- 
come apparent  to  these  big  theatre  companies  that  their  only 
way  out  is  to  limit  their  activities  to  their  mam  interests  and  to 
employ  experts  to  make  their  pictures. 

Is  the  Story  Important? 

SEVERAL  TIMES  I have  said  in  the  Spectator  that  the  story 
is  not  an  element  of  great  importance  to  a motion  picture, 
and  each  time  I said  it  I brought  down  on  myself  the  derisive 
guffaws  of  those  who  think  they  know  all  there  is  to  know 
about  the  screen.  To  them  the  story  is  the  whole  thing,  but 
if  we  took  all  the  things  that  have  harmed  the  screen  and 
isolated  the  one  that  has  harmed  it  most,  I think  we  would  find 
it  to  be  the  mistaken  idea  that  prevails  in  studios  that  the  story 
is  the  most  important  element  in  a screen  creation.  Stories  have 
assumed  an  important  place  in  studio  affairs  because  the  execu- 
tives who  select  them  for  production  lack  that  pictorial  sense 
which  permits  them  to  see  a motion  picture  as  they  read  a story, 
and  must  be  excited,  thrilled,  amused  or  saddened  by  what 
they  find  on  paper.  The  failure  of  the  executives  to  recognize 
the  suitability  of  material  for  the  screen  has  deprived  pictures 
of  a vast  store  of  literature  from  which  film  masterpieces  could 
be  made. 

It  is  not  the  story  itself  that  is  the  important  thing  in  a 
motion  picture.  It  is  the  treatment  accorded  whatever  story 
there  is. 
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▼ ▼ BEFORE  THE  guffaws  rise  again  to  mask  the  vacant 
minds  behind  them,  let  me  point  to  one  studio  that  has  proved 
amply  the  truth  of  my  contention.  When  Frank  Borzage 
started  to  make  Bad  Girl  for  Fox  he  had  a story  trivial  in 
theme,  trivial  in  characterization  and  trivial  in  incident,  yet  he 
made  from  this  frail  material  one  of  the  finest  pictures  of  the 
year.  Henry  King,  another  Fox  director,  took  a story  that  in 
its  essentials  is  absurd  and  sickly  sentimental,  one  that  was 
written  originally  to  fit  the  emotions  of  a past  generation,  and 
made  it  into  the  superb  picture  that  is  Merely  Mary  Ann. 
William  K.  Howard,  Fox  again,  had  a cheap  melodrama  for 
his  story  material  when  he  set  about  making  Transatlantic,  an 
ordinary  crook  yarn  that  combined  all  the  threadworn  in- 
gredients that  have  been  used  a thousand  times;  and  from  this 


material  he  has  made  a picture  that  entertains  the  masses  and 
appeals  to  the  highest  intelligences  that  approach  motion 
pictures. 

Each  of  these  pictures  has  everything  to  make  it  a big  box- 
office  success,  yet  none  of  them  has  a story  that  in  itself 
amounts  to  anything.  As  we  view  the  pictures  we  think  the 
stories  are  important  because  so  skilful  is  the  treatment  accorded 
them  by  the  able  directors,  that  we  attach  importance  to  an 
incident  that  really  would  be  of  no  importance  if  stripped  of 
the  illusion  of  reality  given  it  by  the  expert  direction.  The 
story  on  the  screen  is  what  holds  our  attention ; as  we  view  the 
picture  it  is  the  all-important  thing,  but  it  becomes  important 
only  after  it  has  been  made  into  a motion  picture,  and  it  gets 
its  importance  solely  from  the  treatment  accorded  it  by  the 
director.  As  raw  material,  as  something  on  paper  before 
shooting  begins,  the  story  is  not  important. 

THERE  are  NOT  more  than  a dozen  directors  in  Holly- 
wood who  could  have  been  permitted  to  make  these  stories 
into  pictures.  Because  Winnie  Sheehan  has  recovered  from 
his  obsession  that  the  screen  had  gone  stage  when  it  acquired 
the  sound  device,  he  has  returned  to  the  business  of  making 
motion  pictures.  Borzage,  King  and  Howard  have  proven 
their  ability  to  make  motion  pictures.  No  doubt  each  of  them 
selected  the  story  he  wanted  to  do  and  Sheehan  allowed  him  to 
go  ahead  without  supervision  or  any  other  variety  of  pernicious 
interference. 

And  there,  my  sisters,  you  have  unit  production. 

The  film  industry  can  twist  and  turn  as  it  will;  it  can  exer- 
cise the  greatest  ingenuity  in  figuring  how  to  get  out  of  its 
financial  distress;  it  can  resort  to  every  device  that  suggests 
itself,  but  prosperity  will  return  to  pictures  only  when  unit 
production  is  the  rule  in  all  the  big  studios. 

^ ^ Unit  PRODUCTION,  in  essence,  means  permitting  one 
mind  to  express  itself  on  the  screen.  Borzage  expresses  him- 
self in  Bad  Girl,  King  expresses  himself  in  Merely  Mary  Ann, 


and  Howard  in  Transatlantic,  and  each  is  a very  fine  picture 
because  its  director  wanted  to  do  it.  When  we  have  unit 
production  a director  will  not  be  allowed  to  do  everything  he 
wants  to  do,  but  he  will  not  be  asked  to  do  anything  that  he 
does  not  want  to  do.  Most  of  our  pictures  are  very  bad  be- 
cause directors  are  forced  to  do  stories  that  they  don’t  want 
to  do.  Can  you  imagine  the  intelligent,  sympathetic  director 
who  made  such  a beautiful  job  of  T om  Sawyer,  wanting  to 
do  a thing  like  Vice  Squad?  Some  day  John  Cromwell’s 
right  to  select  his  own  material  will  be  recognized,  and  then 
he  will  give  us  only  Tom  Sawyers. 

Talk  with  any  director  for  fifteen  minutes  and  he  will  tell 
you  of  several  stories  that  he  always  has  wanted  to  do.  I 
mean  here  directors  whose  records  entitle  them  to  considera- 
tion and  their  judgment  to  respect.  Many  of  them  have  told 
me  how  they  tried  to  interest  producers  in  the  stories  they 
wanted  to  do,  but  in  the  end  had  to  do  the  stories  the  pro- 
ducers selected.  I can  understand  this.  Each  director  sees 
a picture  in  the  story  he  likes;  he  can  not  make  a producer  see 
it,  consequently  it  is  lost  to  the  screen.  But  when  producers 
develop  sufficient  brains  they  will  accept  the  assurance  of 
directors  that  there  are  pictures  in  certain  material  and  will 
allow  the  directors  to  make  them.  That  means  unit  production. 

Motion 

THIS  FROM  a correspondent  who  signs  no  name  to  his  or 
her  letter:  “You  say  that  characters  moving  about  a room 
in  a dialogue  scene  contribute  no  real  motion  to  a picture  if  the 
dialogue  is  carrying  the  story.  You  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  such  movement  serves  to  retard  the  filmic  motion.  Do  you 
mean  by  that  that  characters  always  should  remain  still  while 
speaking  lines?  I mean,  of  course,  when  the  lines  are  telling 
the  story.” 

As  people  move  about  while  conversing  in  real  life,  I can 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  remain  still  while  conversing  on 
the  screen.  More  than  that  of  any  other  art  is  the  screen’s 
mission  to  present  us  with  life  as  it  really  is.  The  point  I 
raised  in  my  comment  that  prompts  the  letter  is  that  the  move- 
ment referred  to  is  not  motion  in  the  filmic  sense.  That  there 
should  be  more  action  in  pictures  is  agreed  generally.  The  pub- 


In  The  N ext  Spectator 

A pungent  article  by  the  editor  on  the  necessity  of  deflating 
and  debunking  Hollywood,  with  a frank  discussion  of  the 
follies  committed  by  the  film  producing  organizations. 

Also  some  comments  upon  the  sacred  regard  that  producers 
have  for  contracts  and  the  futility  of  Hollywood’s  efforts  to 
make  motion  picture  stars. 

Robert  E.  Sherwood,  writing  from  New  York,  contributes 
some  of  his  scintillating  comments,  and  Dalton  Trumho  pro- 
vides some  entertaining  thoughts  on  various  subjects. 

Among  the  reviews  that  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  will 
be  those  of  the  following  pictures: 

Caught  Street  Scene 

Star  Witness  Hush  Money 

Guilty  Hands  East  of  Borneo 

Waterloo  Bridge  Public  Defender 

Homicide  Squad  Too  Many  Cooks 

Traveling  Husbands  Murder  at  Midnight 
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lie  has  grown  tired  of  having  to  listen  to  its  screen  stories,  with 
the  result  that  attendance  at  film  theatres  has  fallen  off  to  a 
degree  that  has  made  alarming  the  financial  condition  of  the 
industry.  The  cry  for  more  action  to  alleviate  box-office  pains 
has  been  answered  by  directors  in  the  wrong  way.  They  answer 
by  moving  their  actors  in  order  that  the  camera  can  present 
animated  scenes.  The  animation  of  actors  does  nothing  to 
animate  the  story  if  the  actors  are  telling  it  in  conversation. 
What  the  public  demands  is  that  a greater  portion  of  the 
stories  be  told  by  the  camera.  My  previous  comments  were 


prompted  by  a desire  to  point  this  out,  and  I argued  that 
moving  characters  does  not  mean  motion  in  the  cinematic 
sense,  as  producers  and  directors  seem  to  think  it  does. 

▼ ▼ Even  in  PICTURES  that  recognize  the  fundamentals  of 
screen  art  to  the  extent  of  telling  their  stories  almost  entirely 
with  the  camera,  there  will  have  to  be  spots  in  which  the  stories 
must  be  advanced  by  spoken  lines  that  serve  as  substitutes  for 
the  titles  that  prevailed  in  silent  pictures.  During  these  dialogue 
passages  which  carry  the  story  in  the  lines  that  are  spoken,  no 
suggestion  of  forward  visual  motion  is  given  by  having  the 
characters  moving  about  a room;  but  if  directors  employ  even 
ordinary  intelligence,  such  suggestion  can  be  provided.  Let  me 
illustrate  by  describing  a scene  I saw  recently  in  some  picture, 
just  which  one  I can  not  recall. 

A,  in  dinner  clothes,  calls  at  B’s  apartment.  He  finds  B, 
also  dressed  for  dinner,  waiting  to  go  out  with  him.  Before 
they  leave  the  apartment  together  it  is  essential  that  they  put 
over  in  dialogue  where  they  are  going  and  why.  While  they 
are  doing  this  they  fiddle  around,  rise  and  sit  down  again, 
cross  the  room  and  do  all  the  other  things  which  directors 
think  contribute  motion  to  their  story,  but  which  anyone  with 
even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  screen  art  knows  do  nothing 
of  the  sort.  There  is  nothing  in  the  scene  to  indicate  when 
it  is  going  to  end,  no  progressive  movement,  nothing  that  the 
eyes  of  the  audience  can  be  employed  in  looking  for.  The 
physical  motion  that  we  see  is  absolutely  meaningless.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  have  introduced  motion  that  meant 
something. 

Suppose  A had  found  B in  the  early  stage  of  dressing. 
“I’ll  be  ready  in  a little  while,”  says  B.  He  affixes  the  studs 
in  his  shirt,  puts  the  shirt  on,  then  his  collar,  tie,  and  the  rest 
of  it,  and  all  the  time  he  and  A are  putting  over  the  story. 
With  this  treatment  we  have  physical  action  that  means  some- 
thing and  which  eliminates  the  impression  that  the  dialogue  is 
retarding  the  action.  We  know  that  when  B finishes  dress- 
ing, the  two  will  set  out  on  their  adventure,  and  we  watch  the 
progress  of  the  dressing  because  we  know  it  is  leading  to  some- 
thing definite.  Throughout  the  sequence  there  is  a forward 
movement  that  means  something  even  though  all  the  story  value 
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of  the  sequence  is  carried  in  the  dialogue  that  is  spoken  while 
the  dressing  progresses. 

v ▼ Henry  King  in  Merely  Mary  Ann  plants  the  back- 
ground of  Charlie  Farrell,  the  importance  of  his  family,  his 
college  life  and  his  ambitions,  in  a dialogue  sequence  with 
G.  P.  Huntley,  Jr.,  and  so  adroitly  does  he  do  it  that  I’ve 
forgotten  what  he  did.  When  I began  this  paragraph  I ex- 
pected to  state  in  it  the  method  that  King  employed,  but  it 
was  so  trivial  and  unobvious  that  I can’t  recall  it.  All  I 
remember  is  that  while  viewing  it  I was  conscious  of  the  skill 
with  which  the  director  put  over  his  story  in  dialogue  while  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  a definite  forward  movement  that 
concealed  the  fact  that  the  story  had  stopped  while  we  were 
being  told  what  had  happened  before  it  opened.  In  Trans- 
atlantic William  K.  Howard  keeps  things  moving  while 
dialogue  is  being  spoken,  the  movement  being  handled  in  a 
way  that  suggests  that  it  is  more  important  than  what  is  being 
said,  although  the  reverse  is  true  because  in  such  scenes  the 
lines  are  carrying  all  the  story. 

When  producers  allow  directors  to  use  their  brains  in  mak- 
ing their  pictures,  all  the  dialogue  will  be  sugar-coated  so  suc- 
cessfully with  forward-moving  filmic  motion  that  it  will  be 
much  easier  to  take  than  it  is  in  the  huge  and  stupid  doses  in 
which  it  is  being  administered  now. 

Everything  but  Box-Office 

KING  Vidor  is  perhaps  America’s  bravest  director.  He  is 
not  afraid  to  try  anything.  Both  in  the  selection  of  his 
stories  and  the  treatment  he  accords  them,  he  wanders  further 
afield  and  takes  greater  chances  technically  and  with  the  box- 
office  than  any  other  director.  Vidor  never  makes  an  uninter- 
esting picture,  nor  does  he  always  make  successful  ones.  His 
pioneering,  however,  his  restless  reaching  out  for  something 
new,  his  striving  for  an  impressive  camera  effect,  for  a bit  of 
lighting  that  is  different  and  effective,  make  him  the  leader  in 
the  development  of  screen  art  in  America.  Obviously  he  is  a 
student  of  the  Russian  and  French  schools  and  is  influenced 
by  both,  but  more  strongly  by  the  former.  In  his  latest  picture. 
Street  Scene,  there  are  some  of  those  striking  shots  that  we  find 
only  in  Russian  films,  and  throughout  the  production  his  com- 
position and  lighting  savor  more  of  the  foreign  school  than  they 
do  of  the  American. 

From  every  standpoint  except  that  of  the  box-office.  Street 
Scene  is  a remarkable  achievement.  It  will  warm  the  heart  of 


the  enthusiast  who  looks  for  brilliance  in  the  treatment  of  his 
screen  entertainment,  but  it  will  fail  to  entertain  the  public 
that  contributes  the  money  to  keep  the  film  business  running. 
If  Street  Scene  had  to  be  made,  I can  imagine  no  director  who 
could  do  the  job  better  than  King  Vidor  has  done  it,  but  I 
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can  not  understand  how  anyone  could  have  imagined  that  the 
play  had  box-office  possibilities  when  transferred  to  the  screen. 
In  its  picture  form  it  is  the  product  of  the  ignorance  that  has 
wrecked  United  Artists.  Anyone  with  sufficient  brains  to 
keep  him  animated  should  know  that  a photograph  of  a 
thoughtful  stage  drama  can  not  become  popular  entertainment 
for  the  world  at  large. 

vy  As  AN  EXAMPLE  of  applied  screen  technic  I enjoyed 
every  foot  of  Street  Scene,  and  I left  it  with  a higher  regard 
than  ever  for  the  genius  of  King  Vidor.  Practically  all  the 
action  takes  place  in  front  of  a cheap  apartment  house,  and 
the  camera  never  leaves  the  block  in  which  the  house  is  situated, 
nor  is  there  a single  view  of  an  interior  in  the  whole  picture. 
It  will  be  realized,  therefore,  that  Vidor  had  to  work  within 
narrower  limits  than  ever  before  confined  the  action  of  a film 
production.  Under  the  impression  that  he  is  achieving  motion, 
he  uses  every  means  at  his  command  to  animate  his  scenes. 
Pedestrians,  motors,  taxicabs  and  trucks  keep  up  a motion  that 
is  purely  physical  and  which  has  but  little  relation  to  filmic 
motion,  the  all-important  element  of  a motion  picture. 

The  entire  story  of  Street  Scene  is  told  in  dialogue.  There 
are  but  few  moments  during  its  screening  when  we  do  not  have 
to  listen  intently  to  keep  from  missing  something  essential  to 
our  understanding  of  the  story.  There  is  a great  deal  of  gossip 
that  we  have  to  listen  to,  some  expositions  of  sociological 
theories,  some  sidewalk  philosophy  and  some  family  disagree- 
ments— all  of  it  presented  admirably  by  a large  cast  of  extra- 
ordinary and  even  merit,  but  which  is  as  much  out  of  place 
on  the  screen  as  anything  could  be.  It  is  stuff  that  is  con- 
ceived for  stage  presentation  and  which  never  should  have 
been  put  on  the  screen  in  the  hope  of  earning  a profit.  It  has 
cost  the  industry  many  millions  of  dollars  to  discover  that  the 
public  does  not  like  to  listen  to  its  screen  entertainment,  but  in 
spite  of  the  discovery  it  continues  to  turn  out  the  kind  of  pic- 
tures that  has  paralyzed  the  box-office. 

▼ ▼ One  THING  lacking  in  Vidor’s  presentation  of  his  drab 
story  is  feeling.  In  Transatlantic  the  sweetness  of  Lois  Moran’s 
expression  of  love  for  her  father  brought  a lump  to  my  throat, 
but  in  Street  Scene  Sylvia  Sidney’s  grief  over  the  murder  of 
her  mother  by  her  father,  produced  in  me  only  a feeling  of  cold 
admiration  for  the  skill  with  which  she  expressed  her  grief. 
My  heart  was  left  untouched  by  the  major  tragedy,  although 
I accorded  emotional  response  to  the  feeling  that  Anna  Kostant, 
a stranger  to  me,  displayed  in  her  minor  role  as  the  sister  who 
felt  that  her  brother’s  career  would  be  ruined  by  his  love  for 
Sylvia,  purely  a secondary  consideration.  A scene  that  stirs 
our  emotions  is  more  salable  at  the  box-office  than  is  one  that 
we  admire  only  for  its  technical  excellence.  Street  Scene  is 
impressive  by  virtue  of  the  brilliance  of  its  direction,  but  it 
lacks  the  box-office  quality  of  emotional  appeal  although  it 
essentially  is  intensely  human. 

Something  to  Vidor’s  credit  is  the  excellence  of  the  per- 
formances that  he  derives  from  all  the  members  of  his  long 
cast.  The  story  deals  with  the  affairs  of  quite  ordinary  people 
which  permit  the  introduction  of  some  carefully  drawn  charac- 
terizations. One  of  the  most  striking  is  that  of  a gossip-monger, 
by  Beulah  Bondi.  Anna  Kostant  gives  an  arresting  per- 


formance. Max  Montor,  David  Landau,  T.  H.  Manning, 
Matthew  McHugh,  John  M.  Qualen  and  George  Humbert 
have  clever  characterizations  to  their  credit.  Sylvia  Sidney, 
William  Collier,  Jr.  and  Estelle  Taylor  are  thoroughly  satis- 
factory in  leading  roles.  George  Barnes  has  some  excellent 
photography  as  his  contribution. 

No  review  of  Street  Scene  would  be  complete  if  it  did  not 
contain  a tribute  to  the  excellence  and  appropriateness  of  the 
musical  score  arranged  by  A1  Newman.  Whatever  degree  of 
popularity  the  picture  meets  with  will  be  due  more  to  the 
musical  interpretations  of  some  of  its  scenes  than  to  any  other 
individual  feature.  It  is  heartening  to  see  the  gradual  return 
of  music  to  the  screen. 


Henry  King  Scores 

AS  SWEET  AS  the  breath  of  a wind  that  has  blown  across 
a field  cf  clover,  as  tender  as  the  smile  of  a mother  who 
stands  above  a crib,  as  sentimental  as  the  dream  of  a maiden 
in  love,  but  withal  as  vigorous  as  a tumult  in  a human  heart,  is 
Merely  Mary  Ann,  a Fox  picture,  directed  by  Henry  King. 
It  is  a production  that  will  bring  prosperity  to  box-offices,  and, 
I fervently  hope,  will  teach  producers  that  there  still  is  a mar- 
ket for  the  decent  things  in  life.  The  success  that  this  picture 
will  achieve,  and  the  success  that  Daddy  Long  Legs  has 


achieved,  surely  will  make  even  producers  realize  that  they 
can  make  more  money  selling  decency  to  the  public  in  the  form 
of  motion  pictures  than  they  can  by  selling  photographs  of 
conversations  dealing  with  the  absurdity  of  marriage  as  a pre- 
lude to  the  living  together  of  a girl  and  a boy. 

I fairly  revelled  in  Merely  Mary  Ann.  Reviewers  who  are 
so  proud  of  their  reputations  for  being  hard  to  please  that  they 
don’t  enjoy  themselves  even  when  they  see  pictures  that  please 
them,  are  going  to  tell  you  that  Henry  King’s  story  is  out  of 
date,  that  it  is  too  sentimental  and  asks  us  to  take  too  much 
for  granted.  And  the  stupid  public  is  going  to  barge  right 
past  these  reviewers  and  fill  theatres  wherever  the  picture  is 
shown.  I know  it  savors  of  a score  of  years  ago  to  have  a 
scene  in  which  the  poor  working  girl  suddenly  discovers  that 
oil  has  been  struck  on  the  barren  farm  her  father  left  her,  and 
that  she  has  become  rich  instantly  by  exactly  one  millio? 
dollars.  But  what  of  it?  Who  am  I to  quarrel  with  a thing 
like  that — I,  who  jumped  up  and  yelled  “Yes!”  as  Maude 
Adams  stepped  to  the  footlights  when  appearing  in  Peter  Pan 
and  asked  the  audience  if  it  believed  in  fairies? 


▼▼  That  IS  what  the  gentle  and  poetic  soul  of  Henry 
King  has  done  to  Merely  Mary  Ann.  He  causes  Janet  Gaynor 
to  step  directly  into  our  hearts  as  soon  as  she  appears  on  the 
screen,  and  thereafter  we  are  prepared  to  believe  in  fairies, 
banshees,  hobgoblins  or  any  other  thing  that  looks  as  if  it 
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might  affect  Mary  Ann  s fate.  King  relies  principally  upon 
the  camera  in  telling  his  story,  his  emotional  values  being 
brought  out  pictorially.  Although  made  from  a stage  play, 
Merely  Mary  Ann  in  its  essentials  is  a motion  picture.  When 
the  screen  went  talkie  Fox  went  stage  more  wholeheartedly 
than  any  other  studio,  with  the  result  that  its  product  became 
awful.  Apparently  it  is  regaining  its  senses.  In  quick  suc- 
cession it  gives  us  three  most  worthy  motion  pictures.  Bad  Cirl, 
Transatlantic  and  Merely  Mary  Ann,  each  the  work  of  a 
director  who  has  had  long  experience  in  making  silent  pictures. 

Merely  Mary  Ann  brings  Janet  Gaynor  and  Charlie  Farrell 
together  again  in  a romance  that  is  clean  and  decent.  That 
means  box-ofhce.  They  never  should  have  appeared  in  any 
other  kind  of  story.  They  are  in  this  picture,  a sweet  girl  and 
a nice  boy  sincerely  in  love  with  each  other.  They  do  not 
act;  there  is  nothing  mechanical  about  them.  They  give  from 
within  and  are  fortunate  in  never  having  suffered  the  blight  of 
stage  training  which  has  ruined  so  many  people  who,  without 
it,  might  have  become  successful  screen  actors.  Beryl  Mercer 
gets  away  from  tearful  parts  and  assumes  the  kind  of  role  that 
made  her  famous  on  the  London  stage.  In  Merely  Mary  Ann 
she  has  a definite  characterization  that  she  handles  with  the 
rare  art  that  is  hers.  Arnold  Lucy  is  another  who  gives  an 
outstanding  performance,  even  though  his  part  is  brief. 

▼ ^ JuLES  FurthmaN  made  the  screen  play  from  the  Israel 
Zangwill  story  and  the  stage  play  that  was  based  on  it.  Furth- 
man  recently  has  been  the  creator  of  several  scripts  from  which 
highly  meritorious  motion  pictures  have  been  made.  John  Seitz 
did  the  camera  work  and  William  Darling  provided  the  set- 
tings. The  combined  result  of  the  work  of  these  two  artists 
comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  some  beautifully  composed  and 
photographed  scenes.  Throughout  the  production  King  makes 
his  camera  work  highly  effective.  In  the  boarding  house  in 
which  Mary  Ann  goes  to  work,  we  have  many  striking  shots. 
So  well  does  King  handle  his  elements  that  we  do  not  realize 
that  practically  the  whole  story  is  told  in  two  sets,  the  boarding 
house  and  a cottage  by  the  sea. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  King’s  direction  is  the 
fluency  he  maintains  in  planting  his  story  at  the  outset.  We 
have  to  know  the  background  of  both  Janet  and  Charlie  and 
what  happened  to  them  before  the  picture  opens.  King  manages 
to  do  all  this  without  sacrificing  the  suggestion  of  the  forward 
movement  of  the  story.  I have  elaborated  upon  this  point  in 
another  page  of  this  Spectator. 

See  Merely  Mary  Ann.  Have  your  faith  in  the  screen 
revived.  Take  your  mother  and  your  daughter.  They  will 
like  it,  and  they  won’t  blush. 


ever,  until  it  ends  agreeably  and  pleasantly — and  then  for  some 
reason  that  would  bewilder  any  motion  picture  intelligence,  it 
keeps  right  on  going  for  another  thousand  feet  or  so.  At  the 
place  where  it  ended  naturally  and  logically  the  heroine  and 
hero  are  heading  in  different  directions,  which  would  be  all 
right  with  any  audience,  for  if  up  to  that  time  the  story  has 
accomplished  anything,  it  has  established  that  both  of  them 
would  be  happier  apart. 

But  the  producer  apparently  thinks  that  any  ending  is 
“unhappy”  that  does  not  show  the  girl  and  the  boy  in  one 
another’s  arms;  accordingly  he  distorts  the  story  horribly  and 
kills  its  last  chance  of  pleasing  an  intelligent  audience,  merely 
to  bring  together  two  people  whom  no  audience  would  want 
brought  together.  That  is  the  main  weakness  of  the  picture. 
Casting  Charles  Starrett  opposite  such  a glorious  creature  as 
Billie  was  a mistake.  He  is  awkward  and  colorless,  and  I 
don’t  think  any  audience  will  care  a hang  whether  he  wins  or 
loses  the  girl.  In  tender  scenes  when  Billie  protested  her  love 


for  the  youth,  I knew  she  didn’t  mean  it  and  was  doing  it  only 
because  her  director  told  her  to.  And  it  could  have  been  a 
good  story  if  just  a little  more  picture  sense  had  been  applied 
to  it.  In  every  other  department  Age  for  Love  is  thoroughly 
satisfactory. 

^ ^ Robert  E.  Sherwood,  my  brilliant  associate,  never 
was  any  more  brilliant  than  he  was  in  his  contribution  of  dia- 
logue to  this  picture.  He  made  the  characters  talk  sense  and 
wrote  lines  that  advanced  the  story;  but  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment was  the  restraint  he  showed.  Apparently  he  did  not  con- 
tract with  Howard  Hughes  to  deliver  dialogue  at  so  much  per 
bushel,  the  result  being  that  no  matter  what  other  ills  afflict  it, 
no  one  can  accuse  Age  for  Love  of  talking  itself  to  death.  If 
we  must  have  dialogue  writers,  let’s  have  only  the  Bob  Sher- 
woods, who  write  as  little  as  possible  and  make  that  little  a 
definite  part  of  the  entertainment  value  of  the  picture. 

Frank  Lloyd  made  a good  job  of  the  direction.  Hampered 
by  the  lack  of  a good  story  and  a synchronized  score  to  take 
the  flatness  out  of  the  purely  motion  picture  scenes  that  were 
shot  in  silence,  he  nevertheless  gives  us  a picture  that  is  worth 
seeing. 


Interesting 

LOVE  VERSUS  career  is  the  theme  of  the  story  made  into 
a picture  by  Howard  Hughes.  It  is  Billie  Dove’s  first 
starring  vehicle  to  be  released  by  United  Artists,  and  is  called 
The  Age  for  Love.  Frank  Lloyd  directed.  It  is  not  a good 
picture  even  though  it  is  somewhat  of  a personal  triumph  for 
Billie  Dove  and  is  decidedly  to  the  credit  of  Frank  Lloyd. 
The  story  is  too  much  in  monotone  and  is  without  either  emo- 
tional or  dramatic  highspots.  It  ambles  along  amiably,  how- 


^  ^ BlLLIE  Dove  definitely  establishes  in  this  picture  her 
right  to  be  accepted  as  a motion  picture  actress  with  ability 
enough  to  justify  her  stardom.  In  her  silent  days  her  beauty 
was  enough  to  satisfy  any  audience,  although  it  never  was 
enough  to  satisfy  her.  Still  as  beautiful  as  ever — even  more 
so,  if  that  be  possible — the  sound  camera  reveals  that  she 
possesses  an  agreeably  musical  voice  which  supplements  to  an 
entirely  satisfactory  extent  the  acting  ability  she  developed  in 
silent  pictures.  I don’t  think  Billie  ever  was  given  credit  for 
being  as  good  an  actress  as  she  is.  I always  had  the  idea  that 
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she  could  do  some  mighty  fine  work  if  she  ever  were  allowed 
to  let  herself  go,  and  her  performance  some  years  ago  in  a 
picture  directed  by  Lois  Weber  made  the  suspicion  a certainty. 
In  Age  for  Love  she  has  a restrained  part  which  she  enacts 
admirably,  and  while  the  picture  will  do  Howard  Hughes’ 
pocketbook  no  particular  good,  it  certainly  will  do  Billie  a lot 
of  good. 

Edward  Everett  Horton — I think  I might  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  What-a-Man  Horton — plays  a sleepy  authors’  agent,  and 
gives  another  performance  that  can  be  summed  up  best  by  the 
word  delicious,  a word  I feel  like  using  every  time  I write  of 
one  of  his  screen  appearances.  In  this  picture  he  is  Billie 
Dove’s  business  associate,  and  I’d  like  to  bet  something  with 
someone  that  every  audience  that  sees  it  will  wish  that  it  had 
ended  with  Billie  and  Eddie  in  each  other’s  arms.  Such  an 
ending  would  have  made  the  story  more  sensible  and  also 
would  have  given  it  a chance  to  fade  out  on  a brilliant  note. 

A splendid  bit  of  casting  was  that  of  Adrian  Morris  as  a 
dominating,  thoughtless  husband.  He  gives  a really  admirable 
performance.  I can’t  recall  having  seen  him  before,  but  this 
one  performance  satisfies  me  that  he  is  a character  actor  who 
should  be  kept  busy.  The  role  of  his  wife  is  played  by  Betty 
Ross  Clarke,  who  gives  a finished  and  intelligent  performance. 
Mary  Duncan  distinguishes  herself  in  a part  of  limited  footage, 
but  of  considerable  story  value. 


Comedy  Relief 

NOT  FOR  A LONG  time  have  I seen  a picture  that  tries  at 
the  same  time  to  be  very,  very  good  and  very,  very  poor, 
quite  as  hard  as  The  Spider  does.  It  is  a Fox  picture,  directed 
by  William  Cameron  Menzies  and  Kenneth  MacKenna  and 
featuring  Edmund  Lowe  and  Lois  Moran.  Whenever,  by 
good  direction,  competent  performances  and  effective  and 
striking  photography,  the  story  becomes  engrossing,  El  Brendel, 
whom  Fox  retains  to  spoil  pictures,  takes  the  center  of  the 
screen  and  contributes  some  irrelevant  comedy  that  brings 
things  to  a standstill.  It  is  a pitiful  example  of  what  pictures 
must  not  do  if  they  expect  to  be  successful.  Brendel  is  not  the 
only  offender  here.  Every  time  the  action  approaches  a dramatic 
point  there  is  a cut  to  any  one  of  half  a dozen  people  who 
seem  to  be  in  the  film  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  it  from 
being  good. 

And  here  the  producers  will  interrupt  with  the  remark, 
uttered  in  a quite  superior  tone,  that  if  I had  been  present  at 
the  preview  and  had  heard  the  audience  laugh  at  the  comedy 
interruptions,  I would  not  criticise  them  quite  so  harshly.  I am 
quite  ready  to  concede  that  the  interpolated  comedy  provoked 
laughter.  That  is  why  it  should  not  have  been  in  the  picture. 
The  Spider  is  a story  that  does  not  suggest  anything  funny.  It 
has  all  the  elements  necessary  to  make  it  a gripping  and  excit- 
ing mystery  drama,  but  under  the  treatment  given  it  it  becomes 
merely  a very  poor  motion  picture.  The  box-office  success 
being  scored  by  Dracula,  a ghastly  picture  without  a laugh  in 
it,  offsets  any  argument  that  can  be  advanced  that  a story’s 
tenseness  should  be  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  something 
alien  to  it. 


▼ ▼ I WAS  SURPRISED  to  find  the  comedy  relief  so  rampant 
in  this  picture.  Most  of  the  studios  have  recovered  from  the 
insanity  that  was  manifested  by  a habit  of  putting  in  laughs 
where  they  do  not  belong,  but  here  we  have  a picture  that  is 
more  crazy  along  that  line  than  any  other  that  I have  seen. 
If  The  Spider  had  the  kind  of  story  that  had  to  be  rendered 
less  harrowing  by  the  dragging  in  of  something  whose  only 
claim  to  being  comedy  was  the  studio’s  claim  that  it  is,  then 


the  spider  does  not 
suggest  anything  $ 
fumy  & . 


manifestly  it  is  a story  that  never  should  have  been  made  into 
a picture.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  suitable  for  screen  trans- 
lation, then  it  should  be  presented  with  all  the  vigor  and 
strength  it  possesses,  and  without  distractions  of  any  sort. 
Junior  Laemmle  had  the  same  problem  in  Dracula.  He  decided 
to  be  true  to  the  story  and  he  turned  out  a big  box-office  suc- 
cess. Fox  was  afraid  to  make  a complete  job  of  Spider  and 
has  turned  out  what  can  not  escape  being  a failure. 

And  still  Spider  is  an  interesting  picture.  Its  two  young 
directors  are  responsible  for  some  extraordinary  camera  effects 
which  were  handled  with  great  skill  by  James  Wong  Howe, 
chief  cameraman.  The  comedy  interruptions,  which  compose 
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such  a large  part  of  the  production,  were  directed  satisfactorily, 
and  whenever  the  story  is  permitted  to  become  interesting  its 
dramatic  high  points  are  brought  out  in  a highly  efficient 
manner.  The  only  place  in  which  the  direction  falls  down  is 
in  the  characterization  of  the  police  officers  who  undertake  the 
solution  of  the  murder  mystery.  They  bellow  at  the  public 
like  a lot  of  semi-demented  bulls.  Purnell  Pratt’s  is  quite  the 
most  impossible  characterization  that  I have  seen  on  the  screen 
this  year. 

Edmund  Lowe  gives  an  excellent  performance  in  a sym- 
pathetic role  that  makes  great  demands  on  him.  Lois  Moran, 
perhaps  the  most  talented  of  all  the  younger  misses  on  the 
screen,  makes  herself  impressive  in  a not  very  prominent  role. 
Howard  Phillips,  a newcomer  from  the  stage,  gives  an  out- 
standing performance.  Unless  I miss  my  guess  he  is  a young 
man  from  whom  we  will  hear.  George  E.  Stone,  the  sewer 
rat  of  Seventh  Heaven , the  Sol  Levy  of  Cimarron,  both  great 
performances,  has  a small  but  important  role  in  Spider.  It 
seems  strange  to  me  that  some  producer  does  not  develop  the 
box-office  possibilities  of  Stone.  The  screen  is  lacking  in 
young  character  men.  Possessing  great  skill  as  an  actor,  a 
spiritual  quality  as  gentle  as  that  of  Janet  Gaynor,  and  the  in- 
telligence to  grasp  the  full  understanding  of  any  part,  Stone 
could  be  made  as  great  a box-office  asset  as  the  late  Lon 
Chaney  became. 

Aimee  and  Barbara 

The  PERFORMANCE  of  Barbara  Stanwyck  in  The 
Miracle  Woman  proved  a disappointment  to  me.  The 
first  time  I saw  her  on  the  screen  she  captured  my  fancy  in- 
stantly and  when  I hunted  up  the  Columbia  picture  I antici- 
pated a real  treat,  but  it  failed  to  materialize.  Peculiarly 
enough,  however,  after  I had  viewed  the  picture  I thought  no 
less  of  the  rebellious  Barbara  as  an  actress.  The  final  fade- 
out  is  on  a close-up  of  her,  and  if  she  had  contributed  nothing 
else  to  the  production,  it  is  enough  in  itself  to  mark  her  as  a 
girl  of  remarkable  ability.  In  her  light  and  romantic  scenes 
with  David  Manners  she  is  delightfully  at  her  ease  and  com- 
pletely satisfactory,  but  as  the  evangelist  she  fails  to  reveal 
the  quality  that  has  made  Aimee  so  successful  with  her  racket. 
She  has  none  of  the  fire,  none  of  the  fervor  that  Aimee  puts 
into  her  fake  sincerity. 

I never  have  seen  Aimee  at  work,  but  I have  listened  to  her 
a few  times  on  the  radio  and  she  has  been  hurled  at  me  in  so 
many  headlines  that  I feel  I am  acquainted  with  her.  She 
rather  intrigued  me  up  to  the  time  of  the  Carmel  affair;  then 
I lost  my  respect  for  her,  not  because  she  indulged  in  a per- 
fectly human  yearning,  but  because  she  asked  me,  as  one  of 
the  public,  to  believe  her  version  of  it.  That  was  too  much. 
But  I admit  that  she  has  something,  that  she  possesses  a power 
over  minds  weak  enough  to  be  swayed  by  it,  and  whatever  it 
is,  is  what  Barbara  failed  to  inject  into  her  characterization  of 
What-a-man’s  temporary  step-daughter.  However,  if  Aimee 
puts  on  a show  half  as  good  as  Harry  Cohn  represents  it  to  be 
in  A diracle  Woman,  I think  I will  toddle  down  to  her  taber- 
nacle sometime  and  have  a go  at  it. 

Columbia  gave  the  picture  an  impressive  production,  but 


Prank  Capra’s  direction,  like  Barbara’s  performance,  is  not 
quite  up  to  the  standard  that  we  have  reason  to  expect.  There 
are  a lot  of  little  things  about  it  that  I did  not  like — too  many 
things  that  reminded  me  that  I was  looking  at  a motion  picture. 
Sam  Hardy’s  performance,  however,  was  not  one  of  them. 
He  gives  a fine  characterization  of  the  unscrupulous  manager 
of  the  evangelist.  And  I liked  David  Manners’  work, 
although  at  times  his  movements  were  more  assured  than  a 
blind  man  s should  be.  But  Miracle  Woman  is  an  interesting 
picture. 

Melodrama  Afloat 

O ELDOM  DO  WE  have  a picture  in  which  the  director  figures 
nT  so  largely  as  William  K.  Howard  figures  in  the  filming  of 
Transatlantic,  a Pox  picture  made  from  an  original  story 
written  by  Guy  Bolton.  It  is  a director’s  triumph  as  there 
is  nothing  in  the  story  to  set  it  apart  from  other  ordinary  melo- 
dramas. In  fact,  if  you  consider  only  the  story,  you  will  find  it 
a rather  unbelievable  yarn.  Shooting  up  a transatlantic  liner 
with  its  somewhat  limited  opportunities  for  escape,  simply  isn’t 
done.  Nor  can  we  quite  believe  that  a master  crook  would  take 
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his  whole  gang  aboard  with  him  when  he  intended  to  rob  but 
one  man.  Nor  does  it  seem  plausible  that  the  president  of  a big 
New  York  bank  would  ship  his  mistress  to  Europe  on  the  same 
boat  that  carried  him  and  his  wife. 

Yet  Bill  Howard  takes  these  things  and  makes  us  both 
believe  and  like  them.  He  picks  us  up  at  the  dock,  takes  us 
aboard  the  liner,  introduces  us  to  his  characters,  and  we  must 
believe  the  unbelievable  things  because  we  see  them  done.  In 
any  event,  we  have  no  time  to  formulate  a belief  in  their 
implausibility  for  they  follow  one  another  too  briskly  to  permit 
of  analysis.  The  music  that  is  introduced  with  such  telling 
effect  throughout  the  production  plays  a definite  part  in 
heightening  the  illusion  of  reality.  Its  contribution  to  the  pic- 
ture is  tremendous  and  would  be  still  greater  had  it  been  con- 
tinuous. It  will  not  be  long  now  until  every  picture  made  in 
Hollywood  has  a complete  synchronized  score. 

▼ ▼ Howard  CAPTURES  the  instant  attention  of  his  audience 
by  the  graphic  manner  in  which  he  shows  the  departure  of  the 
liner  from  its  dock  in  New  York.  I have  had  half  a dozen 
Atlantic  sailings  and  as  I viewed  the  opening  of  Bill’s  pic- 
ture I felt  that  I was  sailing  again.  Everything  that  Howard 
introduces  in  this  sequence  is  authentic,  and  it  is  done  so  well 
that  it  must  carry  conviction  even  to  those  who  never  have  seen 
an  ocean  liner.  The  sequence  is  pure  motion  picture,  the 
camera  telling  it  all.  Quite  as  adroit  is  Howard’s  method  of 
introducing  his  characters.  They  fairly  ooze  into  the  story, 
and  as  we  follow  them  through  their  experiences  on  the  voy- 
age, we  encounter  nothing  that  for  an  instant  disturbs  our 
illusion  that  we  are  aboard  ship. 

It  was  too  much  to  expect  that  Howard  would  have  been 
permitted  to  make  the  perfect  motion  picture  with  dialogue. 
He  has  the  ability  to  do  it,  and  some  day  he  will  be  allowed 
to,  but  meanwhile  we  will  have  to  accept  Transatlantic  as  a 
near  approach  to  the  formula  that  ultimately  will  govern  the 
making  of  film  entertainment.  The  perfect  picture  will  have 
more  music  and  less  dialogue  than  we  find  in  Transatlantic. 

^ v HOWARD  cast  his  picture  admirably.  I don’t  think  I 
ever  saw  a production  that  had  a more  evenly  balanced  cast. 
In  no  branch  of  his  direction  did  Howard  display  more  genius 
than  he  did  in  the  handling  of  his  characters  and  in  deriving 
from  them  the  kind  of  performances  that  blended  into  one 
another  so  perfectly.  As  soon  as  one  scene  began  to  fade  out 
I anticipated  with  confidence  the  one  to  follow  as  I knew  I 
was  due  for  another  acting  treat.  I can’t  remember  ever  before 
having  this  feeling  while  I was  viewing  a picture.  And  never 
before  did  I enjoy  Edmund  Lowe’s  work  as  I enjoyed  it  here. 
He  gives  a smooth,  easy  and  thoroughly  likable  performance. 
John  Halliday,  Earle  Foxe  and  Billy  Bevan  also  contribute 
excellent  performances. 

I want  to  give  Jean  Hersholt  a separate  paragraph.  He 
plays  the  father  of  Lois  Moran — a kindly  old  lens  grinder 
who  has  worked  hard  all  his  life.  In  all  the  notices  of 
Transatlantic  that  I have  read  I did  not  find  any  mention  of 
him,  an  oversight  that  is  due  solely  to  the  perfection  of  his 
characterization.  He  is  a self-effacing  old  fellow  whom  few 
passengers  on  the  ship  would  notice  and  whom  none  of  the 
reviewers  did  notice.  Screen  actors  become  favorites  by  the 
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cumulative  effect  of  their  repeated  appearances  on  the  screen. 
This  is  denied  Hersholt.  No  one  ever  has  seen  him  on  the 
screen.  There  was  a kindly  old  Jew  in  Abie’s  Irish  Rose,  a 
cheap,  drunken  sport  in  Stella  Dallas,  a delightfully  unconven- 
tional tutor  in  Student  Prince,  a cruel,  unscrupulous  father  in 
Hell  Harbor,  and  various  striking  characters  in  numerous  other 
pictures,  but  none  of  them  was  Jean  Hersholt.  There  was 
nothing  about  his  performance  in  one  picture  to  remind  us  that 
he  was  the  man  we  saw  in  another.  By  his  very  mastery  of  his 
art  he  has  denied  himself  the  cumulative  value  of  his  many 
appearances,  with  the  result  that  he  is  not  recognized  generally 
for  the  fine  artist  that  he  is.  A succession  of  good  parts  and 
proper  exploitation  would  make  him  a tremendous  box-office 
asset. 

THERE  ARE  THREE  girls  in  Transatlantic  who  would 
make  notable  the  cast  of  any  picture,  and  who  give  to  this  one 
three  perfect  performances.  They  are  Lois  Moran,  Myrna 
Loy  and  Greta  Nissen.  I agree  with  the  opinion  which  Bob 
Sherwood  recently  expressed  in  the  Spectator,  that  there  is  no 
girl  in  pictures  with  talents  more  marked  and  more  varied  than 
those  possessed  by  Lois  Moran.  She  has  everything.  In 
Transatlantic  her  part  is  rather  conventional,  but  she  handles 
it  admirably.  Myrna  Loy  contributes  an  evenly  balanced  and 
clever  performance,  not  quite  as  vibrant  a part  as  usually  falls 
to  her  lot,  but  her  unusual  personality  registers  strongly.  I 
don’t  know  any  screen  actress  with  a greater  command  of  her 
art  than  Greta  Nissen  possesses.  She  was  allowed  to  get  away 
from  Hollywood  just  as  she  was  coming  into  her  own,  and 
Fox  showed  great  wisdom  in  bringing  her  back,  and  equal 
wisdom  in  giving  her  an  opportunity  in  Transatlantic  to  display 
her  grace  as  a dancer,  even  though  it  was  an  interpolation  that 
was  dragged  in  by  the  heels. 

Transatlantic  is  another  picture  that  will  go  a long  way 
towards  restoring  the  standing  of  Fox  as  a producing  organi- 
zation. Winnie  Sheehan  seems  again  to  be  striking  his  stride 
as  a producer.  Bad  Girl,  Merely  Alary  Ann  and  Transatlantic 
are  a great  three  of  a kind  to  draw  to.  Here’s  hoping  that 
he  fills. 

I Go  Into  Business 

THE  Big  WRITER  sat  on  my  front  porch,  filled  his  pipe 
with  my  tobacco,  breathed  the  salt  air  from  my  ocean, 
and  called  me  a damned  fool. 

“Four  years  ago,”  he  began  his  argument  in  support,  “you 
dropped  into  my  office  at  the  studio  when  I was  stumped  by 
a story  problem.  You  worked  it  out  with  me  and  supplied 
the  big  scene  that  was  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  picture. 
The  story  was  to  be  for  a program  picture,  but  it  landed  in 
the  Carthay  Circle  for  a successful  run.  It  was  my  first  big 
success.  Since  then  I have  been  in  the  first  flight  and  am 
credited  with  a succession  of  hits.  You  contributed  some- 
thing to  every  one  of  them.  Every  time  I was  stuck  I cried 
for  you,  and  you  never  failed  me.  I have  grown  rich  from 
our  joint  efforts  and  you  have  never  accepted  a cent. 

“Why  don’t  you  get  wise?  How  about  these  big  literary 
shots  who  are  brought  here  from  the  East  and  have  no  way 
of  learning  what  it  is  all  about?  They  know  Hollywood  is 
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a gold  mine,  but  they  can’t  get  their  picks  in.  They’d  jump 
at  the  chance  to  have  you  as  a story  consultant.  And  how 
about  contract  writers  who  want  to  hold  their  jobs?  Who  else 
has  a grasp  like  yours  of  the  fundamentals  of  story  construc- 
tion? Perhaps  a few  people  on  studio  pay-rolls,  but  no  one 
unattached.  After  an  author  has  worked  with  you  on  three 
or  four  stories  he  will  know  more  about  screen  essentials  than 
he  could  learn  in  any  other  way.  You  could  equip  him  or 
her  for  a prosperous  career.  Get  wise,  you  damned  fool,  and 
make  a bank-roll  for  yourself.” 

Very  well.  I’m  a story  consultant.  Who  wants  to  hire  me? 
I don’t  see  why  the  idea  is  not  a good  one.  It’s  work  I like, 
and  there  are  a score  or  more  of  writers  who  tell  me  that  I 
have  helped  them  tremendously.  The  thought  of  making  a 
business  of  it  never  had  entered  my  head.  However,  if  it  is 
to  be  a business,  a business  it  will  be.  Here  are  my  Rules 
and  Regulations: 

My  relations  with  a writer  are  to  remain  confidential.  I will 
not  work  for  a contingent  fee  nor  for  a set  per  centage  of 
what  a story  brings  when  it  is  sold.  My  fee  will  be  arranged 
before  each  job  starts;  half  of  it  to  be  paid  when  I start,  and 
the  other  half  when  I finish.  In  cases  of  clients  who  are  free- 
lances, when  stories  I work  on  are  completed  to  my  satisfac- 
tion I will  draw  them  to  the  attention  of  producers,  and  al- 
most can  promise  to  place  them,  as  I am  acquainted  with  story 
requirements.  For  this  service  I will  charge  nothing. 

During  civilized  working  hours  my  secretary  can  be  reached 
at  GL  5506.  And  then  there  is  the  postman. 

Metro  Pictures 

AN  EXHIBITOR,  complaining  about  the  high-hat  attitude 
of  the  M-G-M  sales  department,  asks  me  if  the  Metro 
product  this  year  will  be  good  enough  to  warrant  his  paying 
the  exorbitant  prices  asked  and  accepting  all  the  conditions 
imposed.  I don’t  see  what  Metro  has  to  be  snooty  about. 
Pete  Harrison,  who  knows  his  business,  took  the  trouble  to  find 
out  just  what  pictures  from  the  Culver  City  plant  have  done 
well  at  the  box-office.  Figures  from  all  over  the  country  show 
that  last  year  Metro  turned  out  seventeen  flops;  seventeen  of 
its  pictures  did  fairly  well ; nine  did  good  business,  and  only 
two  came  under  the  heading  of  “excellent.”  Metro  should 
drop  its  bludgeon  and  carry  its  hat  in  its  hand  when  it  ap- 
proaches exhibitors. 

What  exhibitors  should  take  into  account  is  that  in  the  list 
of  last  year’s  flops  there  are  pictures  just  as  good  as  Metro 
ever  can  expect  to  turn  out.  They  were  flops  because  their 
stories  were  told  in  dialogue,  instead  of  by  the  camera,  and  this 
year  many  more  of  the  same  kind  are  being  made.  Metro,  and 
all  the  other  big  producing  organizations,  have  gone  out  of  the 
motion  picture  business  and  are  making  only  talkies.  And,  the 
public  doesn’t  want  talkies.  If  exhibitors  must  show  talkies  or 
close  their  houses,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  held 
up  by  Metro.  If  the  terms  are  too  stiff,  they  can  buy  the  flops 
of  other  producers. 

T ▼ ▼ 

^ ^ PERHAPS  I shouldn’t  quote  her,  as  the  letter  was  a per- 
sonal one,  but  I can  not  resist  letting  you  in  on  this  much  of 
what  Elinor  Glyn  wrote  me:  “Why  don’t  the  producers  listen 
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to  your  sensible  advice?  Why  don’t  the  writers  learn?  It  is 
a frightful  muddle  now.  I almost  think  jealousy  of  the  ‘second’ 
men,  not  the  very  top,  has  something  to  do  with  the  situation. 
They  would  prevent  the  writers  having  a chance  even  if  the 
writers  did  know  motion  pictures.” 

V V 

v ▼ On  THE  Alan  Hancock  ranch  at  Santa  Maria  I saw 
a prize  bull.  He  was  in  a little  place  of  his  own,  surrounded 
by  what  I thought  was  a rather  frail  fence.  “He  must  be 
quiet  and  gentle,”  I remarked  to  the  ranch  manager  who  was 
showing  me  around.  “On  the  contrary,”  was  the  answer, 


“he’s  exceedingly  dangerous.”  “It  seems  to  me,”  I said, 
“that  it  would  be  a simple  matter  for  him  to  push  this  fence 
over  and  get  at  us  if  he  wanted  to.”  “It  would  be,”  agreed 
the  ranch  manager,  “but  he  doesn’t  know  that  he  could  push 
the  fence  over.”  That’s  a great  text  for  a powerful  article 
about  something  or  other. 

V V 

▼ v Paramount’s  PRODUCTION  methods  have  one  advan- 
tage over  those  employed  by  any  of  the  other  studios:  The 
quality  of  the  season’s  output  can  be  foretold  definitely.  Ex- 
hibitors hereafter  need  take  no  chances  when  considering 
Paramount  product,  at  least,  not  until  the  production  system 
is  changed.  On  the  other  lots,  which  select  their  stories  them- 
selves, it  is  possible  that  quite  a percentage  of  successes  may 
be  turned  out.  On  the  Paramount  lot,  which  must  make  its 
pictures  only  from  stories  selected  by  the  sales  department  in 
New  York,  there  is  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  box-office  suc- 
cesses being  produced.  Occasionally  there  may  be  one,  of 
course,  but  the  whole  season’s  output  can  not  escape  being  very 
bad.  It  would  be  interesting  if  some  Paramount  shareholder 
went  into  court  and  asked  for  an  order  restraining  the  officials 
of  the  company  from  running  the  business  as  they  are  running 
it.  I believe  he  could  establish  that  his  interests  were  being 
jeopardized  by  the  incompetency  of  those  who  control  the 
company.  This  one  fact — that  a New  York  committee  selects 
the  material  for  Hollywood  directors  to  make  into  pictures — 
would  prove  his  case. 

V V 

^ ^ A NEW  WEEKLY  for  exhibitors,  How , which  calls  itself 
“The  National  Weekly  of  Analytical  Showmanship,”  has 
made  its  appearance  with  Eddy  Eckels  as  editor,  Gus  Mc- 
Carthy, managing  editor,  and  the  How  Publishing  Company 
as  publisher.  I don’t  know  Eddy  and  Gus,  but  I suspect  that 
they  are  Rotarians,  for  people  who  sign  themselves  that  way 
generally  have  so  much  chumminess  in  their  system  that  they 
must  go  some  place  at  least  once  a week  and  scatter  it  among 
their  friends.  However  all  that  may  be,  and  despite  the 
names,  I think  Eddy  and  Gus  have  something.  It  is  a terrible 
job  to  read  How,  as  it  has  the  most  awful  make-up  with  which 
a publication  ever  was  cursed,  but  after  struggling  through  it 


my  goggle-eyed  opinion  is  that  it  will  be  of  value  to  exhibitors 
if  it  will  introduce  sanity  into  its  typographical  arrangement 
and  stick  to  the  high  principles  it  confesses  in  its  first  number. 
In  its  present  form  it  screams  at  you,  but  it  screams  about  some- 
thing worth  while.  The  address  is  10456  Ilona  Avenue,  West 
Los  Angeles. 

▼ ▼ 

You  SHORTLY  will  be  given  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
series  of  short  subjects  that  will  interest  you — Football  for  the 
Fan,  conceived  by  Norman  Sper  and  produced  by  A.  L. 
Mannon.  I am  a football  fan  only  in  an  academic  sense.  I 
always  want  to  know  the  result  of  a big  game,  but  I wouldn’t 
push  my  way  through  a big  crowd  to  get  to  one.  Apparently 
Sper  made  his  little  pictures  for  me  and  people  like  me.  I 
have  seen  several  of  them  and  from  each  of  them  I learned 
more  about  football  than  I had  picked  up  in  any  other  way. 
And  I was  interested,  more  so  than  I ever  can  remember  being 
in  a short  picture.  It  was  not  merely  the  football  that  inter- 
ested. My  attention  was  held  by  the  cleverness  of  the  whole 
thing,  the  intelligence  displayed  in  the  selection  of  the  material 
and  the  manner  of  its  presentation.  Here  we  have  good  show- 
manship. Exhibitors  will  make  no  mistake  in  booking  the 
series. 

V V 

V ▼ It  would  take  a better  man  than  I am  to  review 
A donkey  Business,  the  Marx  Brothers’  opus  which  Norman 
McLeod  directed  for  Paramount.  It  is  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  absolute  rot,  silliness,  insanity  and  nonsense,  and  is 
one  of  the  funniest  things  I ever  saw.  The  enjoyment  you 
derive  from  it  will  depend  upon  your  state  of  mind.  Put  your- 
self in  the  right  condition  mentally  and  you  will  have  the  time 
of  your  life.  McLeod  keeps  the  thing  moving  at  a terrific 
rate.  I would  guess  that  there  will  not  be  a moment  while  the 
picture  is  running  that  there  will  not  be  laughter  coming  from 
the  audience.  I don’t  know  one  Marx  from  another,  but  all 
of  them  are  funny.  Don’t  miss  Monkey  Business.  If  you 
don’t  like  it,  you  can  take  the  blame  upon  yourself. 

▼ 7 

▼ ▼ OTTO  Brower  made  such  a good  job  of  his  direction  of 
The  Hard  H ombre,  a Hoot  Gibson  western,  that  he  reduced 
its  entertainment  value.  But  he  proved  a point  that  I have 
been  urging — that  introducing  long  silent  scenes  into  talkies 
will  make  them  worse  unless  continuous  synchronized  scores 
are  provided.  With  an  appropriate  musical  accompaniment 
Hard  H ombre  would  be  screen  entertainment  that  any  audience 
would  enjoy;  without  it,  the  picture  is  an  example  of  highly 


intelligent  directing  that  loses  some  of  its  force  by  virtue  of 
the  long  stretches  of  absolute  silence,  which  is  something  for 
which  Brower  can  not  be  blamed.  I have  been  watching  this 
young  man’s  work.  By  some  unkind  trick  of  fate  he  has  been 
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given  nothing  but  westerns  to  do,  but  in  each  of  them  he  has 
revealed  a quality  that  hints  at  great  possibilities  when  he  gets 
something  to  his  liking.  Of  all  the  young  fellows  who  are 
struggling  for  a place  in  the  front  line  of  directors  I would 
select  Otto  Brower  as  the  one  most  likely  to  get  a high  place 
and  keep  it. 

▼ ▼ 

Y Y SOMEWHERE  I READ  that  Metro  is  going  to  reissue  The 
Big  Parade  with  a really  fine  synchronized  score.  I am  willing 
to  bet  my  favorite  golf  club  against  a bottle  of  near  beer  that 
it  will  be  a box-office  success.  There  are  a score  or  more  suc- 
cesses of  the  silent  days  that  could  be  made  successes  to-day  if 
they  were  accorded  suitable  musical  treatment  and  had  sound 
effects  applied  with  discretion.  It  would  be  easy  to  determine 
which  pictures  should  be  selected.  Each  of  those  which  were 
awarded  Pholoplay’s  gold  medal  for  the  best  picture  of  the 
year,  naturally  would  be  on  the  list.  Other  selections  could 
be  made  from  Film  Daily's  ten  best  pictures  of  each  year. 
These  reissues,  however,  will  not  be  successful  unless  both  pro- 
ducers and  exhibitors  go  at  them  in  a big  way.  They  should 
be  prepared  on  a scale  that  will  put  them  into  first-run  houses. 

v y 

Y Y The  SUCCESS  that  Daddy  Long  Legs  and  Merely  Mary 
Ann  are  having  is  comforting.  It  probably  will  mean  that  we 
will  have  more  decency  on  the  screen.  Producers  can  chase 
the  sex,  gangster  and  all  other  phases,  until  they  have  yielded 
their  last  dollar,  but  they  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  another  phase  that  never  runs  out,  one  quality  inherent 
in  the  human  race  that  always  will  yield  a profit  when  it  is 
catered  to — the  quality  of  decent  thinking.  We  want  on  the 
screen  to-day  the  emotions  that  made  our  grandfathers  cry,  for 
emotionally  we  never  change.  All  we  want  are  the  old  emo- 
tions dressed  in  modern  clothes. 

y y 

YY  Writes  Jack  Alicoate  in  his  Film  Daily:  “We 
happened  to  be  talking  to  a small-town  exhibitor  some  few 
nights  ago.  He  had  a vague  idea  that  we  were  in  pictures, 
which  idea  grew  considerably  more  vague  as  the  evening  grew 
on.”  I know  how  the  exhibitor  felt.  I got  the  same  feeling 
when  Jack  talked  pictures  with  me  one  night. 

y y 

Y ▼ If  UNITED  Artists’  pictures  were  as  good  as  the  pic- 
tures of  Joe  Schenck  and  Sam  Goldwyn  that  always  are 
included  in  the  company’s  advertising.  United  Artists  would 
be  a great  deal  better  off. 

y y y 

Throwing  Sand  in 
Hollywood  s Face 

By  Arabella  MacInnes 

MANY  people  in  the  world  at  large  who  are  not  inter- 
ested vitally  in  motion  pictures,  are  so  inclined  to  sum 
up  the  industry  in  terms  of  money,  that  if  I add  my  own 
feeble  protest  that  there  are  other  considerations,  they  imme- 
diately cite  the  exorbitant  salaries  paid  screen  actors,  or  how 
someone  now  enjoying  the  privileges  and  salary  of  a star 
could  not  at  one  time  pay  his  ice-bill;  or  how  Hollywood  con- 
tributes to  the  immediate  decline  of  a nation  by  indulging  in 
morals  which  are  not  uplifting,  or  how  the  people  now  ac- 
tively engaged  in  producing  pictures  lack  culture. 


Just  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  their  enjoyment  of  a 
good  picture,  I never  have  been  able  to  determine.  They 
rarely  mention  these  details  at  such  a time;  they  simply  talk 
about  the  picture.  It  seems  logical  to  judge  that  if  there 
were  more  good  pictures  released,  there  would  be  more  good 
talk,  and  Hollywood  could  assume  its  rightful  place  in  the 
Hollywood  hills, — a film  center  of  interest. 

New  York  and  Broadway  long  have  been  names  synony- 
mous with  the  stage,  and  I can  see  no  reason  why  the  devel- 
opment of  screen  art  should  not  take  place  in  Hollywood 
rather  than  in  the  home  of  the  stage.  There  should  be  at 
least  the  breadth  of  a continent  between  the  stage  and  the 
screen,  because  they  are  two  separate  arts.  The  screen  can 
learn  much  from  the  stage  just  as  a sculptor  can  broaden 
his  chosen  art  by  the  study  of  painting  on  canvas,  or  a writer 
can  learn  much  from  the  study  of  music,  but  no  art  needs 
to  be  blind  to  its  own  possibilities  by  letting  another  art  im- 
pose itself  upon  it. 

▼ Y There  is  nothing  effeminate  about  the  Spectator,  but  I 
am  just  effeminate  enough  to  have  a baby  who  will  be  two 
years  old  this  summer.  Suzanne  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
celebrate  their  birthdays  on  the  same  day,  though  there  is  a 
difference  in  their  age  and  experience.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
would  probably  not  amuse  himself  by  throwing  sand  in  my 
eyes  as  Suzanne  did  the  other  day  at  the  beach, — at  least  I 
can  not  imagine  his  being  interested  enough  in  sand  or  in 
me  to  do  that, — but  Suzanne  thought  it  a highly  exciting 
opportunity  to  get  results.  The  results  were  that  I refused 
to  accept  the  sand.  I thought  my  face  was  entirely  satis- 
factory without  it.  In  fact,  when  my  face  was  created,  it 
was  not  fashioned  for  that  purpose. 

In  case  you  are  wondering  what  all  this  has  to  do  with 
motion  pictures,  let  me  say  that  the  film  colony  of  Holly- 
wood has  a great  deal  thrown  in  its  face  from  time  to  time, 
regarding  its  position  as  a film  center,  and  for  no  particular 
reason.  It  should  refuse  to  accept  these  false  accusations, 
just  as  the  screen  should  refuse  to  accept  the  insidious  plead- 
ings of  those  who  would  impose  upon  it  the  limitations  of 
the  stage, — all  due  regard  for  the  stage  as  an  art  in  itself. 
The  stage  has  several  hundred  years  of  tradition  back  of  it. 
The  screen  is  just  beginning  to  realize  its  own  nature. 

▼ ▼ The  late  David  Belasco  was  a master  of  the  stage.  He 
was  born  (speaking  of  birthdays  again)  on  a day  which  I 
have  been  celebrating  for  a number  of  years  because  someone 
made  out  a birth  certificate  for  me  to  that  effect.  I cite  this 
because  I am  only  human  and  like  to  be  associated  with  a 
great  man,  even  in  so  remote  and  chaste  a manner  as  having 
the  same  day  of  the  month  for  a birthday.  As  well  as  being 
a master  of  stage  craft,  familiar  with  the  theatre  and  all 
of  its  demands,  he  was  a genius  of  stage  art  and  he  pos- 
sessed an  unlimited  capacity  for  detail.  Nothing  was  too 
insignificant  for  his  personal  attention.  He  brought  remark- 
able powers  to  the  stage  and  created  its  life  from  its  own 
character. 

The  screen  can  learn  much  from  David  Belasco.  In  the  me- 
morial services  held  recently  for  him  in  San  Francisco,  his 
native  city,  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  tributes  paid  to 
him  were  the  expressions  of  regard  for  his  kindness,  his  far- 
reaching  friendship. 

Belasco,  a western  boy,  studied  the  theatre  and  contributed 
more  than  any  one  man  ever  has  to  the  growth  of  the  art 
of  the  stage.  I feel  confident  that  there  is  someone,  by  nature 
endowed  with  those  elements  of  genius  and  kindness  and 
friendship,  someone  with  keen  perception  and  broad  vision 
and  a clear  understanding  of  human  nature,  who  will  bring 
to  Hollywood  and  the  screen  what  David  Belasco  brought  to 
New  York  and  the  stage. 
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True  Confessions  From 


The  East  Coast 


Here  is  your  correspondent,  back  in  New  York,  and  try- 
ing desperately  hard  to  regain  the  identity  which  evap- 
orated when  it  was  first  exposed  to  the  California  sun. 

There  are  those  who  may  arise  to  enquire:  Why  try  to  re- 
gain that  old  identity?  What  good  was  it  when  you  had  it? 
These  are  hard  questions  to  answer.  But  whatever  the 
reason,  you  have  to  have  an  identity  in  New  York.  You 
can’t  live  without  it.  Whereas,  in  Hollywood,  all  you  have 
to  have  is  influence. 

Since  returning  to  the  home  town,  I have  seen  no  plays 
and  only  one  picture — Waterloo  Bridge.  It  is  an  excellent 
picture,  an  admirable  one,  and  the  sight  of  it  provoked  in 
me  emotions  of  a curious  sort.  I was  exhilarated  by  it,  and 
also  depressed. 

For  Waterloo  Bridge  was  adapted  from  a play  that  I 
wrote.  As  a play,  it  ran  for  a grand  total  of  sixteen  weeks 
in  Boston,  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  Prague  (Czecho-Slovakia.)  As  a picture,  it  appears  to 
be  a great  success.  Within  a week  after  its  release,  it  will 
have  played  in  more  than  a hundred  cities  throughout  the 
U.  S. 

In  consequence  of  which,  I am  receiving  congratulations 
on  having  “authored”  (what  a word!)  a big  hit. 

▼ ▼ Why  am  I being  congratulated? 

Granted  that  Waterloo  Bridge  will  be  a triumph  on  the 
screen,  and  will  make  a lot  of  money  for  Carl  Laemmle  & 
Son — what  concern  is  that  of  mine? 

I didn’t  write  this  motion  picture,  nor  did  I direct  it,  nor 
did  I enact  the  leading  role  of  a beautiful  street-walker  in 
London.  The  writing,  for  the  most  part,  was  done  by  Benn 
Levy  and  Tom  Reed,  the  directing  by  James  Whale,  and 
the  acting  (and  fine  acting  it  is)  by  Mae  Clarke. 

Here  and  there  in  the  dialogue  are  lines  which,  when  I 
heard  them,  seemed  to  have  a reminiscent  ring,  but  the  first 
scenes  of  the  picture,  the  last  scenes  of  the  picture,  and  all 
the  middle  scenes  involving  Frederick  Kerr,  Enid  Bennett, 
and  Bette  Davis  were  not  in  the  play  that  I wrote. 

Those  remarks  are  not  offered  in  a spirit  of  complaint.  They 
are  uttered  in  a spirit  of  gratitude  to  James  Whale  who 
made  a better  job  of  Waterloo  Bridge  than  I did. 

▼ ▼ Whenever  a playwright  or  a novelist  sells  one  of  his 
works  to  the  movies,  and  that  work  happens  to  be  converted 
by  some  process  of  Hollywoodian  alchemy  into  a box-office 
smash,  the  value  of  the  screen  rights  to  all  his  other  works 
are  instantly  enormously  increased.  It  seems  to  make  no  dif- 
ference whether  or  not  he  deserved  any  credit  for  the  film’s 
merit.  He  becomes  a “name”,  and  therefore  high-priced. 

This  happened  in  the  case  of  Philip  Barry,  who  had  writ- 
ten upwards  of  ten  plays,  only  one  of  which,  Paris  Bound, 
was  made  into  a picture.  It  created  no  sensation.  Then  came 
the  celluloid  version  of  Holiday— and  Philip  Barry,  to  his 
infinite  surprise,  found  himself  cast  in  the  role  of  Holly- 
wood’s blue-eyed  boy.  His  next  play,  Tomorrow  and  Tomor- 


By R.  E.  Sherwood 


row,  was  bought  for  a sum  more  than  twice  as  large  as  any 
he  had  ever  received  before,  though  it  was  considerably  less 
adaptable  to  the  screen  than  had  been  most  of  his  previous 
efforts. 

Without  wishing  to  seem  unduly  commercial,  I hope  that 
the  success  of  Waterloo  Bridge  will  produce  similarly  grat- 
ifying results. 

New  York  Revisited 

V T It  won’t  be  very  interesting  to  all  of  you  out  on  the 
West  Coast  to  know  how  New  York  looks  to  me  now  that 
I’ve  come  home;  but,  regardless  of  your  indifference,  I beg  to 
announce  that  it  looks  terrible,  and  also  stimulating. 

Despite  my  original  determination  to  sneer  at  California,  I 
find  myself  yearning  for  Sunset  Boulevard,  that  marvelous 
avenue  of  escape  from  reality. 

There  is  no  such  escape  in  New  York.  Reality  jumps  up 
from  every  subway  station,  and  down  from  the  100th  floor 
of  the  Empire  State  Building,  and  smacks  you  in  the  face. 

In  New  York,  you  have  to  work  for  a living.  In  Hollywood, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  say  “Yes.” 

Progress  in  New  York  is  up-hill,  struggling  and  sweating. 
In  Hollywood,  you  have  the  lovely  sensation  of  coasting 
easily  on  the  down-grade,  with  the  knowledge  that  at  the  end 
of  the  coast  is  nothing  worse  than  blissful  oblivion. 

In  New  York,  you  have  to  live  on  humble-pie,  garnished 
with  raspberries.  In  Hollywood,  you  dine  on  the  succulent 
fruits  of  the  lotus. 

V ▼ For  some  reason,  a writer  in  Hollywood  is  regarded  as 
an  impressive  personage.  He  may  be  known  to  be  personally 
a so-and-so,  and  probably  is,  but  there  is  supposed  to  be 
some  mystery  about  the  nature  of  his  occupation  which  fills 
the  film  executives  with  awe.  The  act  of  expressing  thoughts 
in  words  is  fraught  with  fascinating  mystery  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  find  it  frightfully  difficult  to  compose  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

“Dear  Sir: 

Yours  of  the  30th  inst.  received  and  contents 
noted.  In  reply,  would  wish  to  state  that  I am  not 
interested. 

With  kindest  remembrances  to  your  wife, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Etc.” 

▼ ▼ For  the  writer,  Hollywood  is  the  Land  of  Dreams 
Come  True.  It  is  the  garden  where  Easy  Fame  and  Easy 
Money  grow.  Whereas,  New  York  is  the  Port  of  Hissing 
Men. 

In  New  York,  writers  are  recognized  for  what  they  usu- 
ally are:  palpable  frauds.  If  you  sneak  into  the  city  as  a 
total  stranger,  you  may  get  away  with  one  success;  but  once 
you’ve  identified  yourself  as  a possible  favorite,  the  critical 
gangsters  start  selecting  a spot  on  which  to  put  you. 

There  are  no  long-term  contracts  in  New  York.  Everv 
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writer- — indeed,  every  worker  of  almost  every  conceivable 
kind — is  on  a day-to-day  basis. 

7 V When  you  have  written  a play,  and  it  goes  into  re- 
hearsal for  Broadway  production,  the  event  assumes  over- 
whelming importance.  Its  success  or  failure  becomes  a matter 
of  life  and  death.  You  feel,  “This  may  be  the  last  play  I’ll 
ever  write.  I may  never  have  another  idea.  To-morrow,  I 
may  be  bumped  oif  by  a taxi-cab  or  a stray  bullet.  There- 
fore, this  one  absolutely  has  to  be  good!”  In  consequence 
of  which,  you  give  your  all. 

When  you  write  a picture  story,  for  Hollywood  produc- 
tion, you  feel,  comfortably:  “Why  waste  my  energy  on  this 
palooka?  After  all,  it’s  going  to  turn  out  to  be  just  another 
movie.  If  the  boobs  in  Kokomo  eat  it  up,  I’ll  get  more  dough 
for  the  next  job.  But  if  it  flops,  I’ll  be  able  to  pass  the  buck 
to  the  director.” 

Which  explains,  perhaps,  just  why  it  is  that  the  film 
producers  have  to  come  East  so  frequently  in  search  of  new 
material. 

V V Writing  for  the  stage,  or  for  publication,  is  something 
of  an  adventure.  It  involves  risks,  hardships  and  the  un- 
quenchable thrill  of  experimentation. 

Writing  for  the  screen,  alas,  is  a matter  of  routine.  It  is 
not  creation:  it  is  reproduction.  It  is  not  composition:  it  is 
the  recording  of  melodies  that  someone  else  has  composed. 

When  the  movie  magnates  become  hospitable  to  new  ideas — 
when  the  spirit  of  courage  and  enterprise  and  chance-taking 
is  allowed  to  flourish — things  may  be  different.  . . . 

But  there  I go  again,  following  Mr.  Beaton  into  the  for- 
bidden vistas  of  Utopia. 

Only  a Suggestion 

▼ ▼It  surprises  me  that  no  one  has  as  yet  made  a picture 
of  Booth  Tarkington’s  novel,  Mirthful  Haven.  For  all  I know, 
the  film  rights  to  this  book  may  already  be  in  the  possession 
of  one  of  the  producing  companies;  it  may  even  be  ready 
for  release. 

If  not,  I hope  someone  will  do  Mirthful  Haven.  It  is  a fine 
American  story  with  plenty  of  situations  (some  of  them 
thrilling)  that  are  ideally  suited  to  the  screen,  and  with  a 
star  part  made  to  order  for  almost  any  one  of  the  cinema’s 
more  emotional  young  ladies. 

Television  Again 

▼ ▼ Mr.  Beaton  does  not  agree  with  me  that  television, 
when  perfected,  will  be  serious  and  even  disastrous  for  the 
film  theatres.  He  points  out,  and  with  reason,  that  the  see- 
ing of  motion  pictures  in  the  homes  will  be  interrupted  so 
frequently — by  telephone  calls,  the  arrival  of  collectors,  the 
baby  squalling,  the  roof  falling  in,  etc. — that  the  average 
families  will  be  driven  out  to  the  Fox-Tivoli,  or  the  War- 
ners-Regal,  or  the  RKO-Imperial  Palace  so  that  they  may 
look  and  listen  in  peace. 

There  is  validity  to  this  objection  to  television — and  in 
a great  many  other  objections  that  might  be  mentioned.  But 
if  Mr.  Beaton  thinks  that  a motion  picture  theatre  is  the 
ideal  place  in  which  to  see  motion  pictures,  then  he  must  do 
practically  all  of  his  reviewing  in  projection  rooms. 

Even  in  one’s  own  home  one  will  suffer  from  no  more  dis- 
tractions than  those  which  habitually  assail  one  in  public 
film  parlors,  if  as  many. 

There  are  the  people  who  are  continually  either  arriving 
or  leaving,  shutting  off  one’s  view  of  the  screen  and  tram- 
pling on  one’s  feet. 

▼ ▼ There  are  the  ladies  who  are  always  opening  packages 
of  caramels  encased  in  cellophane,  or  its  equivalent. 


There  are  those  somewhat  hard  of  hearing  who  have  to 
have  every  line  of  the  dialogue  repeated  to  them. 

There  are  the  hordes  of  amateur  critics  who  make  audible 
comments  on  everything  that  happens. 

There  are  those  who  have  just  found  seats  for  friends 
from  whom  they  have  been  separated  in  the  rush,  and  who 
shout  “Yoo-hoo”  across  the  heads  of  the  audience. 

Above  all,  there  is  “the  surrounding  program.”  When  you 
go  to  a theatre  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a certain  picture, 
this  surrounding  program  must  be  endured.  On  the  radio, 
it  can  be  shut  off  with  but  slight  effort. 

I repeat — television  is  going  to  add  millions  of  recruits 
to  the  great  back-to-the-home  movement  which  prohibition 
started.  And  when  people  can’t  stand  their  homes  any  longer 
and  must  dash  out  the  front  door  in  desperation,  they  won’t 
go  to  the  theatres  to  see  precisely  the  same  kind  of  talkative 
shadows  that  have  been  performing  for  them  night  after 
night  within  their  own  four  walls. 

Embarrassing  Question 

▼ ▼ Whenever  I encounter  an  old  friend  on  the  sidewalks 
of  New  York,  and  he  fails  to  comment  on  my  long  absence 
(not  having  noticed  it)  I volunteer  the  information  that  I’ve 
been  in  Hollywood. 

“Oh,  have  you!”  he  exclaims,  and  then  hastens  to  enquire, 
“What’s  Greta  Garbo  like?” 

From  now  on,  to  avoid  expressions  of  scorn  that  in- 
variably follow  the  admission,  “I  don’t  know,”  I’m  going 
to  pretend  that  I did  meet  her,  that  she  and  I are  just  like 
that. 

It  will  make  my  friends  happier  to  hear  even  unauthentic 
descriptions  of  the  matchless  Swede,  and  it  will  spare  me 
from  a lot  of  embarrassment. 
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Potpourri  of 

This  and  That  By  Dalton  Trumbo 


Hollywood  has  embraced  the  stage  without  considering 
its  disadvantages.  For  all  its  flesh  and  blood  reality 
the  stage  is  unnatural.  No  group  of  people  in  the  world  talk 
as  swiftly  and  as  furiously  as  the  players  in  a two  hour  legit- 
imate production.  One  goes  to  the  theatre  granting  them 
the  necessity  of  their  handicap — granting  that  there  will  be 
more  talk  than  natural  people  would  use.  Because  of  the 
limitations  of  the  stage  constant  dialogue  is  a necessity. 
Thirty-two  rows  back  an  auditor  can  not  observe  accurately 
the  emotion  that  is  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  leading  lady. 
The  players  are  situated  on  a single  focal  point — the  stage — 
and  they  must  express  their  feelings  to  an  audience  that  is 
spread  out  before  them  like  a fan  even  unto  the  heights  of  the 
second  balcony.  Is  it  then  any  wonder  that  they  must  rely 
more  upon  spoken  words  than  upon  the  expression  accompany- 
ing them?  Which  is  not  to  say  that  the  facial  expression  and 
physical  action  of  a player  on  the  stage  is  unimportant. 
Quite  the  contrary.  But  given  a choice  between  expression 
of  form  and  recital  of  lines,  the  legitimates  must  always  fall 
back  upon  the  lines. 

V V The  screen  is  not  so  limited.  The  farthermost  spec- 
tator can  be  transported  within  three  feet  of  the  leading 
lady’s  nose.  He  can  study  her  countenance  and  discover 
her  emotions  at  first  hand.  He  does  not  have  to  peer  at 
her  through  opera  glasses.  She  is  intimately  beside  him 
and  the  constant  stream  of  words  which  are  lifeblood  to 
the  play  become  superfluous  to  the  motion  picture.  The 
strength  of  pictures  lies  in  the  universal  appeal  of  panto- 
mime-— for  want  of  a better  word — and  by  catering  to  this 
appeal  the  player  enters  wider  fields  of  emotional  interpre- 
tation, the  director  has  more  opportunities  to  demonstrate 
skill,  and  the  producer  has  a chance  of  paying  off  the  interest 
on  outstanding  bonds. 

Beyond  question  I am  guilty  of  colossal  presumption  in 
writing  thus  of  a dramatic  form  the  technical  side  of  which 
is  totally  foreign  to  my  experience.  But  in  the  mild  and 
apologetic  effusions  which  from  time  to  time  appear  on 
these  pages  under  my  name  I am  discounting  myself  as 
greatly  as  possible,  and  transforming  myself  into  Audience. 
As  Audience  I am  not  interested  even  remotely  in  the  tech- 
nical difficulties  which  must  be  overcome  before  I am  pleased. 
I am  asking  only  to  be  amused.  I am  paying  the  bills  and 
regardless  of  cost,  equipment  or  tradition,  I must  get  my 
money’s  worth.  There  are  many  capable  men  in  Hollywood 
drawing  quite  good  salaries  from  my  pocketbook,  and  the 
problem  of  accomplishment  is  entirely  up  to  them.  All  that 
I,  as  Audience,  do  is  pay  the  fiddler,  and  if  that  gentleman 
strikes  too  many  sour  notes,  I may  soon  cease  paying,  in 
which  event  there  will  be  some  hungry  boys  and  girls  wan- 
dering about  the  streets  of  Hollywood,  thinking  very  hard 
as  they  wander. 

Football  Days 

V V The  grand  rush  will  soon  be  here,  and  in  conformity  with 
its  new  policy,  Hollywood  Spectator  has  managed  to  secure 
at  the  cost  of  tremendous  effort,  the  complete  schedule  of  the 


University  of  Southern  California  for  the  coming  season. 
This  sort  of  thing  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly,  and  the  schedule 
holds  more  than  passing  interest  to  me,  as  one  who  has  for 
some  years  now  consistently  bet  on  Troy  against  Notre 
Dame.  What  sad  and  melancholy  years  they  have  been — and 
I doubled  each  time!  And  as  I live  and  hope  to  pay  my  out- 
standing bills — sometime — I am  going  to  double  again  when 
the  two  teams  meet  at  South  Bend  November  twenty-first. 

It  is  going  to  be  a great  season  for  the  stay-at-homes,  be- 
cause only  two  games  will  be  played  out  of  the  city.  Berke- 
ley will  have  a chance  to  water  the  track  once  more,  and  the 
Notre  Dame  scuffle  will  reach  us  only  by  radio.  But  for  the 
rest  we  have  a full  season,  and  with  such  gigantics  as  Stan- 
ford, Washington  State  and  Georgia  scheduled  for  Exposi- 
tion, which  is  now  Olympic,  the  local  boys  should  be  able  to 
gorge  themselves  on  pigskin  specials.  The  schedule  follows: 


1930  Score 
Oppon- 


Date 

Opponent 

Place 

S.C. 

ent 

Sept.  26 

St.  Mary’s  College 

Olympic  St’d’m. 

Oct. 

3 

Oregon  State  College 

Olympic  St’d’m. 

27 

7 

Oct. 

10 

Wash.  State  College 

Olympic  St’d’m. 

6 

7 

Oct. 

17 

University  of  Ore. 

Olympic  St’d’m. 

Oct. 

24 

University  of  Calif. 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

74 

0 

Nov. 

7 

Stanford  University 

Olympic  St’d’m. 

41 

12 

Nov. 

14 

Univ.  of  Montana 

Olympic  St’d’m. 

Nov. 

21 

Univ.  of  Notre  Dame 

So.  Bend,  Ind. 

0 

27 

Dec. 

5 

Univ.  of  Washington 

Olympic  St’d’m. 

32 

0 

Dec. 

12 

Univ.  of  Georgia 

Olympic  St’d’m. 

Are  Writers  Gentlemen? 

▼ V Writers  are  presumably  the  cream  of  the  artistic  world. 
A musician  is  odd,  a painter  is  crazy  and  an  actor  is  down- 
right low.  But  the  novelists  and  dramatists  have  somehow 
builded  a legend  of  honor  about  themselves.  They  are  suave, 
sophisticated,  cultured,  profound  and  literate.  They  have 
no  consideration  for  money  and  are  completely  immune  from 
any  craving  for  mass  popularity.  They  are,  in  short,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  first  water.  But  recently  I have  experienced 
some  strange  misgivings  about  them.  I am  informed  that 
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they  barter  like  fish  mongers  for  the  sale  of  their  manu- 
scripts. I see  Messrs.  Dreiser  and  Lewis  go  cave  man  at 
Ray  Long’s  dinner.  And  finally  they  talk  infamously  about 
their  hosts. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Hollywood  producers  have  been 
anything  if  not  genial  and  anxious  hosts  to  literary  stars. 
The  literary  stars  admit  it  themselves.  They  are  given 
palatial  homes,  big  cars,  choice  liqueurs  and  thrilling  checks. 
By  their  own  confession  they  are  on  the  town  from  the  mo- 
ment they  arrive  until  the  sad  day  of  their  departure.  It 
therefore  might  be  assumed  that  by  way  of  showing  appre- 
ciation of  their  hosts,  they  would  treat  those  gentlemen  with 
appropriate  consideration.  But  instead  they  rush  back  to 
their  civilized  friends  and  indulge  in  horse  laughs.  Thev 
break  into  magazines  at  ten  cents  a word  and  spread  their 
derision  throughout  the  hemisphere.  In  short,  they  are 
guilty  of  shocking  manners. 

V ▼ In  following  this  course  they  are  robbing  themselves 
of  handsome  annuities,  because  they  have  not  anticipated 
that  the  time  rapidly  is  approaching  when  the  screen  will 
demand  screen  writers.  They  will  be  unable  to  court  the 
golden  goose  because  they  have  devoted  their  Hollywood 
visits  to  the  beach  instead  of  to  the  acquirement  of  screen 
literacy.  In  a recent  Spectator  Mr.  Beaton  came  forward 
with  a whimsical  suggestion  that  motion  picture  producers 
buy  motion  pictures  instead  of  novels  and  plays.  Pre- 
sumably it  is  something  that  no  one  has  thought  of  before. 
It  will  be  shocking  and  unkind  to  many  who  are  living  like 
the  lilies  on  the  fruits  of  their  fictional  and  dramatic  expe- 
rience. But  it  will  come,  and  when  it  does,  a public  that 
has  been  receiving  picture  plays  will  receive  motion  pictures, 
and  its  money  will  be  forthcoming  much  more  bountifully. 

About  Nice  Girls 

▼ V At  the  risk  of  being  dubbed  a Puritan  and  perhaps 
also  a creature  of  repressed  and  unnatural  desires,  I raise 
my  voice  in  a demand  for  sweeter  and  purer  motion  picture 
heroines.  I am  so  weary  of  bad  women  turning  good  that  I 
would  almost  welcome  the  drama  of  a good  woman  turning 
bad — providing  she  was  consistent  and  stayed  that  way.  In 
Common  Clay,  Ahvays  Goodbye,  Laughing  Sinners  and  Hush 
Money  the  heroines,  all  of  whom  are  charming  ladies  in  pri- 
vate life,  live  with  gentlemen  who  are  not  their  husbands. 
In  Salvation  Nell,  Confessions  of  a Co-Ed,  American  Tragedy 
and  Bad  Girl  the  young  women  find  themselves  unfortu- 
nately about  to  become  mothers  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
In  The  Man  in  Possession  and  Free  Soul  the  genial  processes 
of  seduction  are  shown  as  fully  as  the  camera  and  the  censors 
will  permit.  In  Night  Angel  the  heroine  is  the  dubious 
daughter  of  a thieving,  brawling  mother,  and  in  The  Miracle 
Woman  she  is  a religious  cheat.  I could  name  more,  but  it  is 
just  as  well  to  let  the  matter  rest  on  an  even  dozen. 
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L.  S.  Campbell 

Announces 

To  His  Many  Friends  in  the  Film  Trade  the  New  Dealership  in 
TEXACO  GASOLINE  AND  OILS 
1723  N.  Cahuenga 

In  Rear  of  Warners  Theatre,  Hollywood 
HOIlywood  8872 


HOIlywood  0938  Residence  HEmpstead  3997 

THE  LEADER 
CLEANERS  & DYERS 

HOUSE  OF  QUALITY 

1710  WHITLEY  AVENUE 

GEO.  O.  MEYERS  HOLLYWOOD 


awk! — zam! — yeow!!! 

is  that  what  you  get  on  your  radio? 
have  your  radio  overhauled  by 

hollywood  radio  service 

for  the  fall  season 

and  it  will  play  pianissimo,  forte  or  what  have  you 
The  mighty  mite  midget  complete,  $24.95  5511  Hollywood  Blvd. 

distributor  Westerner  products  HE  7413,  Hollywood 


THE  LITTLE  PLEASUE  SHOPPE 

COATS— GOWNS— ALTERATIONS— HEMSTITCHING 

MADAM  BESS 

1650  N.  Gower  St.  Hollywood 
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HARDWOOD  FLOORS 

By 

Frank  L.  Culver 

Perfect  Service 

inlay-REFINISH-bleachinc 

2800  Hauser  Boulevard 
OR  3654 

ESTIMATES  CHEERFULLY  GIVEN 


HOIlywood  7960  AUTO  PARK 


Hotel  Christie  Barber  Shop 

Owned  and  Operated  by  W.  R.  Mozee 
"Incomparable  Service" 


Manicuring  Shoe  Shining 


Located  in  THE  CHRISTIE  HOTEL 


TYPEWRITERS— ADDING  MACHINES 

A MODERN  EQUIPPED  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

TYPEWRITER  RENTS,  2 MONTHS,  $5.00 
New  and  Used  Typewriters  and  Adding  Machines  Sold 
Easy  Terms 

HOLLY-BEVERLY  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

6411  Hollywood  Blvd.  Upstairs,  Room  219-20 
Telephone  GLadstone  1590 


ART  CRAFT  SCREEN  SERVICE 


We  Specialize  In 

THEATRE  FILM  TRAILERS  AND  SLIDES 


6610  SANTA  MONICA  BLVD. 
HO  9875 


CREATOR  OF  DISTINCTIVE  DESIGNS 

FORREST  SEABURY'S 

De  Luxe  Awning  Company 

6404  Yucca  Street,  at  Cahuenga 
Hollywood,  California 
GR  4440 

AWNINGS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


Norman's  ART  SHOP 

The  Home  of  Harmonic  Framing 
Paintings  Restored  and  Refinished 
6653  Hollywood  Boulevard  Visitors  Welcome 


Surely  it  is  not  asking  too  much  to  suggest  that  the  story 
be  changed  somewhat.  Let  us  delay  the  arrival  of  infants 
until  a good  solid  year  of  respectable  matrimony  has  elapsed. 
Let  us  again  see  that  unusual  young  woman  who  is  slightly 
fastidious  about  which  of  her  gentleman  friends  will  occupy 
her  bed.  And  for  the  love  of  heaven,  bless  our  eyes  once 
more  with  that  rare  cinematic  specimen,  the  girl  who  has  no 
yearning  whatsoever  to  test  love  before  she  finally  buys.  I 
can’t  see  where  much  harm  could  be  done  by  at  least  one 
more  Seventh  Heaven,  with  the  heroine  sweet  and  lovely  and 
the  hero  brave  and  strong.  Just  one  experiment  along  these 
lines  might  work  miracles  out  in  those  barren  plains  where 
box-offices  stand  like  tombstones  to  deserted  hopes. 

▼ VI  think  there  is  a psychological  demand  for  the  good 
old  fashioned  twish  and  twiddle  which  in  the  last  decade 
has  been  so  out-moded.  We  are  all  depressed — very  de- 
pressed. And  by  way  of  comparison,  if  we  think  we  are 
depressed,  what  about  those  poor  devils  to  whom  we  owe 
money?  Think  for  a moment  of  the  mental  depths  they  must 
have  plumbed  by  this  time!  And  when  we  consider  our- 
selves and  our  creditors,  we  have  just  about  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  wallowing  in  a melancholy  the 
like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  in  the  last  quarter  century. 

We  go  to  the  theatre  to  forget  these  sordid  matters.  We 
seek  the  bread  of  escape  and  are  handed  only  the  stone  of  a 
highly  moral  type  of  prostitution.  By  the  time  we  leave  the 
theatre  we  have  not  only  our  financial  woes  to  consider,  but 
also  the  disconcerting  morals  of  our  women  folk.  Unless  we 
are  very  young  or  very  old,  we  are  apt  to  cast  surreptitious 
glances  at  our  wives  and  sweethearts  and  wonder  what  dark 
secrets  they  are  hiding  beneath  those  smiles.  Is  it  possible 
that  they  haven’t  told  us — the  Thing?  Are  they  merely 
clever  vixens  such  as  we  have  seen  capering  about  on  the 
screen?  No,  of  course  not.  But  then  again  . . . And  thus 
home  to  catch  the  ten  o’clock  news  broadcast  and  to  hear  a 
rehash  of  closing  market  quotations  from  a fellow  who  writes 
dismal  things  for  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

A Book  About  Pictures 

V ▼ Last  week  there  fell  into  my  clutches  a copy  of  Camera 
Secrets  of  Hollyivood,  published  here  by  the  Camera  Secrets 
Publishing  Company,  and  compiled  by  Robert  C.  Bruce  and 
Pat  Dowling.  It  tells  all  about  the  making  of  pictures  in 
language  which  the  layman  can  understand,  and  I was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  it  because  of  Pat  Dowling’s  name.  He 
is  a fraternity  brother  of  mine,  who  six  years  ago  gave  me 
some  very  potent  advice  about  writing.  He  was  with  Christy 
at  that  time  sending  out  publicity.  “If  you  wish  to  write,” 
said  Mr.  Dowling,  “plan  to  starve  for  ten  years  while  you 
are  learning.”  In  case  Mr.  Dowling  reads  this,  I hereby 
inform  him  that  his  advice  is  being  followed  sedulously. 


Christie 


FUR  SHOP  4 

In  The  Heart 
Of  Hollywood 

T 


1667  North  McCadden 
Christie  Hotel  Bldg. 


Specializing  in 

REMODELING 

And 

NEW 

GARMENTS 
TO  ORDER 

Expert  Workmanship 
at 

Reasonable  Prices 


September  12,  1931 
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Mr.  Bruce,  whose  camera  studies  appear  in  profusion 
throughout  the  volume,  is  the  producer  of  Bruce  Scenic  Mo- 
tion Pictures,  has  traveled  with  his  camera  everywhere, 
knows  everybody,  and  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  dramatic  and 
artistic  potentialities  of  the  camera,  whether  it  be  a box 
Brownie  or  a complicated  Mitchell  with  Multicolor  attach- 
ment. The  experience  of  the  years  which  have  made  Mr. 
Bruce  one  of  the  foremost  in  his  profession  is  boiled  down 
to  a mere  one  hundred  thirty-five  pages  comprising  the  most 
complete  discussion  of  pictures,  motion  and  otherwise,  that 
I have  seen. 

▼ V It  obviously  is  impossible  to  deal  generally  with  a 
book  which  is  so  filled  with  specific  information.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  for  the  first  time  I am  working  up  a genuine 
enthusiasm  for  the  camera,  and  that  I plan  to  get  out  my 
Kodak  and  try  a few  of  the  shots  which  the  writers  recom- 
mend. There  are  chapters  devoted  to  exposure,  the  set-up, 
indoor  exposures  and  a great  deal  about  climatic  and  sun 
conditions  in  various  latitudes.  At  the  end  of  the  book  is  a 
complete  table  of  North  America,  telling  specifically  what 
time  of  year  the  best  pictures  may  be  taken.  Thus  I discover 
that  October  is  the  best  time  to  take  pictures  along  the 
coast  district  of  Southern  California,  but  that  if  I wish  to 
take  a scene  or  two  in  the  Qu’Appelle  Valley  and  Pasqua 
Lakes  of  Saskatchewan,  I had  better  plan  to  do  it  in  August. 
Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  the  account 
of  travels  which  took  Bruce  by  canoe  and  motor  and  pack 
horse  almost  everywhere  in  North  America,  and  the  plane 
expedition  over  the  Alps  which  resulted  in  some  excellent 
pictures. 

One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  unusual 
effects,  and  there  I learn  that  most  photographs  of  the  moon 
are  really  sun  photos  cleverly  disguised.  The  moon  may  be 
successfully  photographed  only  in  the  far  north.  Sunrises 
and  sunsets,  clouds  and  silhouettes,  and  even  rainy  day  pic- 
tures are  discussed.  And  most  surprising  of  all  was  the 
information  that  a desert  mirage  may  be  successfully  photo- 
graphed if  time  and  skill  are  put  to  the  task.  Another 
variation  that  I should  like  to  try  some  day  is  that  of  photo- 
graphing a reflection  in  a window  pane.  Anything  which  can 
be  seen  with  the  human  eye  is  available  material  for  a pho- 
tograph, although  I assume  that  pink  elephants  and  snakes 
are  out.  I can  recommend  the  book  heartily  to  anyone  even 
remotely  interested  in  photography. 

▼ ▼ T 

Poor  Solace  For  Musicians 

(Arthur  Lange  in  The  Hollywood  Filmograph) 

There  isn’t  a day  goes  by  but  that  someone  doesn’t  ask 
me:  “What  do  you  think  is  the  future  of  music  in  connec- 
tion with  motion  pictures?”  I will  admit  that  most  of  my 
questioners  are  idle  musicians  who  are  anxiously  waiting  for 
music  to  take  another  boom.  My  answer  to  them  is  not  very 
encouraging,  because  I am  quite  sure  that  musicians  will 
never  again  make  the  money  they  did  during  the  years  of 
1929  and  1930  as  far  as  recording  for  motion  pictures  is 
concerned.  Musicians  seem  to  want  to  forget  that  the 
mechanical  age  is  on,  and  on  for  keeps.  Progress  is  heart- 
less and  waits  for  no  man,  and  as  far  as  the  economical  con- 
dition for  musicians  is  concerned,  I am  convinced  that  they’ll 
have  to  be  patient  and  wait  for  the  next  round.  This,  no 
doubt,  will  be  when  Television  steps  in  definitely. 

▼ ▼ T 

A Swedish  Dawn 

( The  1931  Announcement  of  Svensk  Filmindustri,  Sweden) 

In  all  picture  producing  companies  endeavors  are  now  cen- 
tered upon  a return  to  the  expressive  pictorial  technic  of  the 
silent  film  as  the  foundation  of  a picture-story,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  sound — music,  songs  and  a limited  num- 
ber of  dialogues. 


HO  9351  ! 

R.  B.  LUTZ 

BARBER  SHOP 

Six  Chairs 

Our  Service  is  Complete 

7020  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Seven  Doors  West  Roosevelt  Hotel 

SMOKERS'  SUPPLIES  SHINES  MANICURING 

OPEN  9 TO  4 SUNDAYS 

S.  NT  WERSHOW 

A nnounces 

His  new  connection  with 

ARLINE'S 

Makers  of  Gowns,  Coats  and  Suits 
Complete  Line  Furs 

6027  Hollywood  Boulevard 

Geo.  Hats  Next  Door  to  Loober  Furs 

Associating  Marcal  Theatre 

GR  2503  Hollywood 


HOLLYWOOD  COMFORT  APPLIANCE 
COMPANY 

TRUSSES 

Phone  GLadstone  9651 
1469  N.  Vine  St. 

Hollywood,  Calif. 


YOU  AUTO  KNOW 

OTTO 

GASOLINE  AND  OIL 

Service  Station  Opposite 

MARCAL  THEATRE,  HOLLYWOOD 


S.  HOWARD  BROWN 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

Authority  on  Tone  Production 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke 

Addresses 

Phones 

6100  Hollywood  Blvd. 

HOIlywood  6625 

6423  Colgate  Avenue 

Oregon  3833 

For  Reservations  or  Orders  Phone  OXford  2239 

OLIVE  CLAIRE  TEA  ROOM 

325  North  Beverly  Drive 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Specialties  to  Order  Luncheons,  85c  and  60c — Afternoon  Teas 

Pies,  Cakes,  Fancy  Rolls,  Etc.  Dinners,  85c,  $1.00  and  $1.25 

September  1st — Open  on  Mondays 


EAR  PHONES' 
ELASTIC  HOSIERY 
FOOT  APPLIANCES 
SICK  ROOM  SUPPLIES 
DEFORMITY  APPLIANCES 
WHEEL  CHAIRS  FOR  RENT 
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TRUMBO  REVIEWS 


Sincere  and  Profound 

▼ ▼ AN  AMERICAN  TRAGEDY.  At 
the  outset  I may  as  well  come  forward 
with  a hideous  confession.  I have  never 
read  the  book.  The  Dreiserian  idiom  is 
too  much  for  me.  Perhaps  later  I shall 
stagger  through  the  affair,  but  while 
youth  is  still  with  me  I have  more  inter- 
esting things  to  divert  my  attention.  The 
controversy  which  attended  the  produc- 
tion of  the  picture  was  profound  and 
much  more  important  to  pictures  and  to 
writers  than  is  generally  realized.  Para- 
mount has  not  failed  to  capitalize  the 
tremendous  ballyhoo,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter, neither  has  Dreiser.  The  picture 
can  not  be  judged  in  relation  to  others 
which  are  being  shown  over  the  country. 
Beside  the  general  run,  An  American 
Tragedy  is  genuine  art  and  a credit  to 
Hollywood.  When  contrasted  with  the 
best  in  other  arts,  it  does  not  reach  the 
heights.  There  is  ample  excuse  for  this. 
Hyper-critical  literary  reviewers  should 
receive  it  as  the  expression  of  an  art 
which  is  only  thirty  years  advanced  from 
its  source. 

Not  since  Strange  Interlude  have  I 
emerged  from  a theatre  in  so  dismal  a 
frame  of  mind.  The  von  Sternberg  direc- 
tion held  me  from  the  start.  By  the  time 
Clyde  Griffiths  reached  his  death  cell 
I was  exhausted.  There  is  tremendous 
power  in  the  story  even  if  there  is  no 
entertainment.  I am  greatly  puzzled  by 
reviews  it  has  received.  Why,  inquires 
one  reviewer,  should  such  a thing  be 
presented  as  entertainment?  Yet  I have 
no  doubt  the  same  gentleman  read  the 
novel  and  whooped  lor  it  with  a sense 
of  righteous  gusto.  The  same  story  is 
told  in  the  picture  as  in  the  novel.  Why 
was  the  novel  offered  as  entertainment? 
And  another  complains  that  the  first 
volume  of  the  story  was  dealt  with  very 
briefly  in  the  picture.  In  reply  it  might 
be  well  to  inform  the  gentleman  that 
it  doesn’t  matter  a continental  how 
much  or  how  little  the  book  was  skimped. 
Paramount  and  von  Sternberg  are  mak- 
ing motion  pictures.  They  have  the 
right  to  select  motion  picture  material 
from  a book,  and  to  treat  it  in  any  man- 
ner best  calculated  to  advance  the  story. 
They  paid  handsomely  for  the  privilege. 

▼ ▼ The  Immortal,  ghastly  tragedy  of 
Clyde  Griffiths  and  Roberta  Alden  is  des- 
tined to  live  forever.  The  book  will  be 
forgotten  and  the  picture  scrapped,  but 
the  universal  ugliness  of  the  grotesque 
story  will  be  played  perpetually  until 
those  enthusiastic  fellows,  the  biologists, 
relegate  sex  to  the  laboratory.  The  in- 
bred  weakness  of  a race  which  produces 
such  characters  is  so  hopeless  and  so 
universal  that  I have  almost  forgotten 
that  Phillips  Holmes  and  Sylvia  Sidney 
took  the  leading  roles,  and  that  Irving 
Pichel  and  Lucille  La  Verne  rendered 
excellent  characterizations.  All  that  I 
can  discern  is  the  direction  of  von  Stern- 
berg and  the  analytical  mind  of  Dreiser 
dealing  with  material  that  was  furnished 
in  actual  life.  The  picture  is  ponderous, 
slow,  sometimes  a little  dull.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise  without  loss  of  sincer- 
ity. It  is  depressing  and  drab,  but  so 
were  the  lives  of  the  principals  and  the 
court  records  of  their  weaknesses. 

It  is  disconcerting  to  think  that  this 
is  a cross  section  of  America.  Yet  there 


is  the  unspeakable  vulgarity  of  the 
American  mob,  the  pitiable  stupidity  of 
the  American  jury,  the  hypocritical  bru- 
tality of  a legal  procedure  which  says 
to  condemned  men,  “May  God  have 
mercy  on  your  soul.”  The  court  scene 
is  impressive,  yet  one  wonders  vaguely 
what  sort  of  government  it  is  that  per- 
mits such  insincere  bickering  over  a 
man’s  life.  The  highlights  of  the  pic- 
ture are  a smile  that  Miss  Sidney  flashes 
to  Holmes  across  the  factory  room,  the 
mania  on  Holmes’s  face  at  the  moment  of 
the  murder,  and  the  court  address  of 
Irving  Pichel. 

Its  weaknesses  lie  in  too  slight  an 
account  of  the  unfortunate  boy’s  youth, 
insufficient  proof  of  his  passion  for  the 
second  woman,  and  a slight  tediousness 
of  those  court  scenes  wherein  Holmes 
re-enacts  the  murder  seated  in  the  boat. 
Its  weaknesses  may  easily  be  forgiven, 
its  virtues  should  justly  be  praised,  but 
chief  credit  goes  neither  to  von  Stern- 
berg nor  to  Dreiser,  but  rather  to  a 
minute  biological  process  involving 
genes,  hormones  and  chromosomes  which 
produce  endlessly  such  characters  as 
those  which  are  celebrated  in  An  Amer- 
ican Tragedy. 

A Corking  Picture 

VfT  TRANSATLANTIC  is  hailed  by 
the  Fox  organization  as  a model  for 
future  talking  pictures.  It  is  the  definite 
form  which  the  talking  picture  will 
evolve.  This,  of  course,  is  nonsense.  The 
screen  one  day  will  produce  entertain- 
ment so  vastly  superior  to  Transatlantic 
that  a comparison  will  be  ludicrous.  But 
for  the  present  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
productions  to  come  out  of  Hollywood, 
it  is  a swift,  intelligently  done,  enter- 
taining picture.  It  is  cast  excellently. 
It  was  written  directly  for  the  screen  by 
Guy  Bolton.  William  K.  Howard  directs 
brilliantly  and  unconventionally.  James 
Howe’s  camera  work  is  so  far  above  the 
average  that  comparison  is  ridiculous. 
Such  a combination  is  unbeatable. 

The  story  was  a difficult  one  to  handle, 
for  in  reality  it  is  three  stories.  There 
is  the  story  of  Edmund  Lowe,  inter- 
national crook,  who  thwarts  another 
crook  and  his  colleagues  because  he  loves 
a girl.  There  is  the  story  of  Myrna 
Loy’s  successful  fight  for  the  affection 
of  John  Halliday,  her  husband.  And 
there  is  the  story  of  Jean  Hersholt,  the 
lens  grinder,  and  of  his  daughter,  Lois 
Moran.  The  smooth  blending  of  three 
stories  into  one  in  the  single  setting  of 
a vast  liner  plowing  across  the  Atlantic 
in  murky  weather,  was  a task  to  try 
any  director  in  the  industry,  and  that 
he  succeeded  so  well  lends  considerable 
esteem  to  Howard’s  reputation. 

▼ ▼ The  opening  sequences  of  the  pic- 
ture, which  are  devoid  of  dialogue,  show 
the  slow  departure  of  the  liner  and  the 
infiltration  through  the  crowd  of  that 
near-madness  which  marks  the  starting 
point  of  any  voyage.  The  camera  travels 
everywhere  through  the  liner,  stopping 
slyly  to  watch  a mother  bid  farewell  to 
her  cabin  boy  son,  slipping  on  deck 
to  present  a gentleman  in  the  aspect  of 
throwing  a kiss  when  he  is  really  smok- 
ing a cigarette,  peering  through  a port 
hole  for  a last  glimpse  of  the  New  York 
skyline.  From  this  point  the  story 


evolves  rapidly  and  without  let-down. 
When  the  ship  docks,  the  drama  has 
been  played  and  the  story  ends. 

Jean  Hersholt’s  performance  as  the 
old  lens  grinder  on  vacation  is  utterly 
fine.  He  is  a credit  to  the  screen  and 
should  be  studied  closely  by  the  few  who 
seriously  wish  to  portray  sincere  emo- 
tion. Edmund  Lowe’s  work  as  the  crook 
is  absorbing  and  clever,  and  Myrna  Loy 
as  the  embezzler’s  wife  has  a role  which 
is  new  to  her.  She  is  escaping  from 
stereotyped  parts,  and  probably  is  as 
grateful  for  it  as  I.  Lois  Moran,  John 
Halliday,  Greta  Nissen  and  Billy  Bevan 
comprise  the  principals.  The  work  of 
Halliday  and  Bevan  is  particularly  im- 
pressive. Swift  cutting,  brief  dialogue, 
excellent  photography  and  originality 
of  direction  make  Transatlantic  an  oasis 
in  a desert  of  poor  pictures. 

Operatic  Love 

▼▼  THE  GREAT  LOVER  presents  a 
theme  which  is  not  at  all  original,  but 
Harry  Beaumont  has  succeeded  in  inject- 
ing enough  new  life  into  tne  story  to 
make  it  a fairly  entertaining  picture. 
At  any  rate  it  was  held  over  at  the  Los 
Angeles — an  event  which  should  put  joy 
in  the  hearts  of  all  who  wish  that  Mr. 
Gumbiner’s  white  elephant  down  on 
Broadway  might  succeed  in  fighting  off 
the  wolves.  Even  though  I knew  from 
the  opening  sequence  what  would  hap- 
pen in  the  final  one,  I remained  in  a 
state  of  passive  entertainment  and  mild 
enjoyment.  Lewis  Stone  did  the  same 
thing  years  ago  in  the  silents,  but  as  a 
pianist  instead  of  an  opera  singer. 
Others  have  done  it  periodically  for  sev- 
eral hundred  years  past. 

Adolphe  Menjou  takes  the  part  of  a 
world-famous  opera  singer  who,  after  a 
lifetime  of  philandering,  falls  in  love 
with  Irene  Dunn,  trains  her  for  her 
debut  at  the  Metropolitan,  mistakes  her 
gratitude  for  love,  and  loses  both  her 
and  his  voice  in  one  night.  Neil  Ham- 
ilton plays  the  young  understudy  who 
comes  from  behind  to  win  the  matrimon- 
ial race.  Baclanova  furnishes  the  men- 
ace of  the  affair  as  an  old  flame  of 
Menjou’s,  and  Cliff  Edwards  is  an  en- 
thusiastic and  laugh-provoking  attache 
of  the  opera  house. 

Naturally  so  ancient  a vehicle  required 
desperate  measures,  and  they  were 
resorted  to  most  obviously  in  those 
sequences  dealing  with  temperamental 
differences  between  the  singers.  I am 
prepared  to  believe  that  operatic  stars 
are  persons  endowed  with  Olympian 
temperaments,  but  I can  not  convince 
myself  that  they  are  as  idiotic  as  they 
are  portrayed  here.  Nor  does  it  seem 
quite  probable  that  they  would  be  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  such  an  outspoken 
and  exuberant  young  man  as  Cliff 
Edwards.  Menjou’s  air  of  suave  and 
decadent  sophistication  saves  the  rest 
of  the  picture,  although  the  charm  of 
Irene  Dunn  has  considerable  to  do  with 
its  success.  Neil  Hamilton  did  not  have 
as  good  a role  as  he  deserves.  The  Great 
Lover  is  light  entertainment — very  light 
— but  quite  good  enough  for  people  who 
must  work  during  hot  summer  days  and 
who  at  sundown  seek  escape  in  the 
theatre. 

Far  From  It 

▼ ▼ SILENCE  is  a most  misleading 
title.  I previously  have  commented  upon 
the  technical  quality  of  Paramount  pro- 
ductions. I have  not,  I think,  added  that 
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they  are  also  the  most  voluble  to  be  seen 
anywhere.  There  were  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities for  silent  treatment  in  this  pic- 
ture, and  its  emotional  possibilities  were 
such  that  a musical  score  would  have 
assisted  it  tremendously.  Both  were 
ignored.  I faintly  remember  having  seen 
this  done  in  the  old  silent  days,  and  thus 
its  edge  was  dulled.  One  would  think, 
judging  by  revivals,  that  Hollywood 
was  actually  short  of  stories  instead  of 
possessing  the  most  imposing  battery  of 
yarn-producing  literateurs  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

That  immaculate  English  gentleman, 
Mr.  Clive  Brook  (I  never  feel  right 
about  him  unless  I precede  his  name  with 
the  title)  becomes  in  his  latest  picture 
a thief,  a carnival  follower  and  of  course 
a hero.  The  story  opens  in  his  death 
cell,  where  he  is  confessing  to  a fake 
priest,  and  then  flashes  back  to  the  story 
of  his  life.  The  murder  for  which  he 
was  convicted,  it  develops,  was  really 
committed  by  his  daughter  in  defense  of 
her  mother’s  honor.  Everything  is  very 
complicated,  but  a most  miraculous 
series  of  incidents  at  the  close  of  the 
tale  free  him  and  also  his  daughter.  The 
farewell  scene  which  concludes  the  story 
is  sickeningly  sentimental. 

Brook’s  only  convincing  work  is  done 
while  he  plays  the  old  shell  game  at  the 
carnival.  At  all  other  times  he  appears 
to  be  miscast.  I am  anxious  to  see  Lives 
of  a Bengal  Lancer,  which  once  more  will 
give  him  a part  deserving  of  his  ability. 
Peggy  Shannon’s  work  is  not  so  impres- 
sive as  in  her  first  picture,  but  through- 
out the  earlier  scenes  she  was  hampered 
by  those  horrible  clothes  women  wore 
twenty-five  years  ago.  I protest  vehem- 
ently against  the  filming  of  female  fash- 
ions between  the  years  of  1870  and  1915. 
It  was  a period  of  painful  evolution,  and 
we  should  be  spared  as  much  of  it  as 
possible.  Marjorie  Rambeau  as  the 
saloon  owner  again  justified  my  opinion 
that  she  is  one  of  the  most  finished 
actresses  on  the  screen,  and  Charles 
Starrett’s  work  was  satisfactory.  Louis 
Gasnier  and  Max  Marcin  directed. 

And  It  Will  Sell  Also 

▼ ▼ BOUGHT  entered  the  local  lists 
with  much  less  ballyhoo  than  Common 
Law,  which  also  starred  Constance  Ben- 
nett, and  by  some  strange  twist  is  much 
better  than  the  latter  production.  I say 
strange  because  the  list  of  characters 
which  support  the  star  in  Bought  is  not 
nearly  so  imposing  as  in  the  other  pro- 
duction. The  dialogue  is  not  so  diaboli- 
cally clever,  and  the  settings  are  not  so 
imposing.  And  the  reason  lies  in  the 
story  material,  and  of  course,  the  first- 
rate  direction  of  Archie  Mayo. 

The  public,  I think,  is  not  particularly 
interested  in  woes  which  fall  upon  the 
principal  character  because  of  his  own 
especial  brand  of  foolishness.  Complica- 
tions must  be  forced  upon  him  by  cir- 
cumstance. The  sympathy  of  an  aud- 
ience is  immediately  aroused  when  a 
character  falls  under  a curse  which  is 
not  of  his  own  doing.  But  when  he  rushes 
out  and  brings  down  upon  his  head  the 
logical  consequences  of  idiocy  or  lazi- 
ness or  moral  laxity,  it  is  tremendously 
difficult  to  become  excited  about  his  ulti- 
mate salvation.  And  herein  lies  the 
reason  why  Bought  is  an  interesting  and 
captivating  story,  and  why  Common  Law 
somehow  missed  in  spite  of  lavish  pro- 
duction effort.  I am  not  speaking  of  box- 
office. 


▼ ▼ Miss  Bennett,  whose  mother  and 
father  neglected  the  formality  of  mar- 
riage, enters  upon  a period  of  deception 
which  almost  proves  her  undoing,  but 
which  eventually  brings  her  to  her 
father,  Richard  Bennett,  and  to  Ben 
Lyon,  who  is  her  lover.  Raymond  Mil- 
land  is  the  wealthy  cad  to  whom  the 
young  lady  surrenders.  He  handles  his 
part  with  considerable  skill.  Richard 
Bennett,  splendid  actor  and  gentleman 
that  he  is,  does  excellently,  and  Ben 
Lyon  is  doing  better  work  in  each  pic- 
ture I view.  He  is  an  ideal  leading  man, 
and  is  being  spared  those  close-ups 
which  I am  inclined  to  think  are  a ser- 
ious threat  to  his  popularity. 

I have  been  convinced  that  if  Miss 
Bennett  were  not  given  a different  sort 
of  picture  her  popularity  would  wane. 
I am  still  convinced,  but  Bought,  despite 
the  sex  complications,  is  essentially  a 
clean  picture.  Its  appeal,  however,  is 
not  universal,  and  it  is  not  aimed  at  a 
particular  class.  One  of  these  two  con- 
siderations should  be  present  in  every 
picture.  Having  neither,  Bought  is  likely 
to  fall  into  middle  ground.  But  never- 
theless I should  like  to  see  Miss  Bennett 
in  a different  setting  for  a change. 

One  of  the  Best 

▼ ▼ SPORTING  BLOOD  is  the  most 
thrilling  picture  I have  seen  for  months. 
It  is  the  third  production  reviewed  in 
this  issue  to  which  I am  tempted  to  apply 
superlatives.  The  others  are  American 
Tragedy  and  Transatlantic.  It  was  in- 
deed an  auspicious  week  for  local  thea- 
tre-goers when  three  such  pictures  ran 
concurrently.  There  is  nothing  pro- 
found about  Sporting  Blood,  but  it  is 
so  stirring  that  the  audience  was  aroused 
from  its  customary  lethargy  to  a degree 
that  I have  not  seen  since  the  advent  of 
audible  pictures.  As  the  gun  was  pointed 
at  the  head  of  the  beautiful  crippled 
brood  mare  who  foaled  “Tommy  Boy” 
a woman  behind  me  shouted  “Don’t  show 
that!”  A little  later  when  the  colt  was 
sold  from  the  home  stables,  the  deal  was 
almost  stopped  by  a gentleman  three 
seats  to  my  left  who  forgot  himself  so 
far  as  to  shout  “Stop!”  And  when  the 


final  race  was  shown,  the  natural  sound 
effects  from  Churchill  Downs  were 
drowned  by  the  applause  of  an  audience 
that  was  having  the  rare  treat  of  view- 
ing a genuine  motion  picture. 

There  is  a lesson  for  Hollywood  hid- 
den away  in  this  picture.  Its  exquisite 
pathos,  beautiful  photography  and  utter 
cleanliness  should)  be  emulated.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  so  great  nor  so  profound 
as  American  Tragedy,  but  incontestably 
it  is  better  mass  entertainment.  And 
when  I say  mass  entertainment,  I do  not 
mean  entertainment  for  dumbbells.  We 
have  for  too  long  a time  aped  a narrow 
handful  of  intelligentzia  who  believe 
that  art  must  be  serious,  stuffy  and 
nastily  realistic.  A tender,  sparkling  pic- 
ture such  as  Sporting  Blood — a picture 
which  has  in  view  the  sole  object  of 
audience  entertainment — is.  thoroughly 
creditable  and  an  excellent  example  of 
motion  picture  art.  Charles  Brabin,  who 
directed  and  also  assisted  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  this  story  by  Frederick  Hazlitt 
Brennan,  has  set  a high  standard  for 
himself,  and  if  he  is  able  to  repeat  he 
will  find  himself  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  the  industry’s  best  money-makers. 

The  starring  honors  of  the  picture  go 
to  “Tommy  Boy”  and  his  magnificent 
mother  who  foaled  him  in  a rainstorm 
after  she  had  slipped  and  broken  a leg. 
There  may  be  more  piteous  scenes  stored 
away  in  the  Academy  library,  but  I am 
inclined  to  doubt.  Clark  Gable,  billed  as 
the  star,  had  a rather  minor  role  which 
he  played  with  that  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency which  has  marked  him  for  star- 
dom. Madge  Evans  and  Ernest  Torrence 
nearly  stole  the  picture  from  him.  Lew 
Cody  as  the  gambler  was  eminently  satis- 
factory, and  Marie  Prevost  gave  an 
excellent  characterization  of  a selfish 
little  empty-noodle.  Nor  should  I for- 
get Eugene  Jackson,  who  is  rapidly  be- 
coming my  favorite  child  actor.  His 
work  is  touching  and  genuine. 

And  the  Secret  Is — ? 

V V SECRETS  OF  A SECRETARY  is 
an  astonishingly  trivial  affair.  Follow- 
ing Confessions  of  a Co-ed  it  forces  me 
to  conclude  that  Paramount  is  trying 
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to  make  a cinematic  MacFadden  house  of 
its  organization.  It  may  be  that  these 
lurid  titles  entice  a certain  type  of  per- 
son into  the  theatre,  but  I am  of  the 
opinion  that  a great  many  stay  away 
because  confessions  and  secrets  are 
usually  trash.  And  another  fault  with 
such  affairs  is  that  they  do  not  reveal 
anything  so  shocking  after  all.  Confes- 
sions of  a Co-Ed  was  immeasurably  bet- 
ter than  Secrets. 

It  is  a confession  of  bitter  ignorance 
to  say  that  this  is  the  first  time  I have 
seen  Claudette  Colbert’s  work.  From  the 
critical  reports  I know  that  she  is  a 
young  lady  of  much  ability.  From  this, 
my  first  personal  experience,  I can  test- 
ify that  her  beauty  is  completely  satisfy- 
ing. But  the  picture  presents  her  in  a 
story  which  must  be  beneath  her  ability. 
Not  for  a moment  is  there  any  doubt 
that  she  is  the  star,  but  her  sacrifice 
to  save  the  reputation  of  Betty  Lawford 
appears  so  senseless  and  inconsequential 
that  the  dramatic  values  are  lost.  Miss 
Lawford — and  I always  speak  of  charac- 
terizations— is  a trivial  little  package 
who  deserves  practically  nothing.  It  is 
distressing  when  she  receives  so  much, 
even  though  Miss  Colbert  succeeds 
admirably  in  working  the  whole  nasty 
black-mailing  affair  through  to  a satis- 
factory and  happy  ending. 

▼ ▼ Georges  Metaxa  has  the  thankless 
role  of  a blackmailer,  and  as  reward  for 
an  excellent  piece  of  acting  he  receives 
a bullet  in  the  chest.  The  solution  to  his 
murder  and  the  salvation  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Misses  Colbert  and  Lawford 
come  too  conveniently  with  the  suicide 
of  the  elevator  boy  who  really  did  the 
dirt.  George  Abbott  has  directed  the 
story  ably  enough,  but  he  was  handed 
poor  material.  There  is  nothing  radically 
wrong  with  the  picture  except  that  it 
is  downright  insipid.  I almost  am  begin- 
ning to  believe  the  wail  of  producers 
that  there  is  a shortage  of  story  mater- 
ial. How  such  a shortage  can  exist  is 
beyond  my  powers  of  comprehension,  but 
that  it  does  exist  is  admirably  attested 
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by  the  release  of  scores  of  such  trivial 
bits  of  froth  as  Secrets  of  a Secretary. 

And  as  an  afterthought : Is  it  possible 
that  Paramount  is  trying  to  save  money 
so  desperately  that  it  feels  it  must  shoot 
practically  everything  indoors?  And  such 
being  the  case,  does  it  think  that  stories 
such  as  Secrets  are  the  only  ones  adap- 
table to  indoor  work? 

Eternal  Feminine 

▼ ▼ WOMEN  GO  ON  FOREVER  gives 
us  again  that  splendid  actress,  Clara 
Kimball  Young,  in  a story  that  is  fairly 
interesting  and  with  a surrounding  cast 
that  lends  considerable  enjoyment  to  the 
production.  It  is  a happy  sign  to  see 
such  veterans  as  Miss  Dressier,  Miss 
Rambeau  and  Miss  Young  carrying  their 
own  feature  productions  and  carrying 
them  well.  Their  work  shows  the  finesse 
of  long  experience,  and  proves  that 
a svelte  figure  and  soulful  eyes  are  not 
the  prime  requisites  for  audience  enter- 
tainment. Which  is  not  to  infer  that 
Miss  Young’s  beautiful  orbs  have  suf- 
fered with  the  years,  for  they  are  still 
expressive  and  lovely. 

The  story  deals  with  the  occurrences  in 
Miss  Young’s  boarding  house,  and  gives 
the  men  a very  poor  break  from  start  to 
finish.  The  travails  of  the  colored  maid 
who  lost  her  husband  after  having  had 
him  only  four  days,  the  woes  of  the 
newly  married  couple  with  the  lesser 
half  out  of  work,  the  sorrows  of  delight- 
ful Marian  Nixon  with  her  chosen  one, 
the  intense  and  ludicrous  sufferings  of 
Eddie  Lambert,  while  his  wife  is  ex- 
periencing child-birth,  and  finally  the 
tribulations  of  Miss  Young,  who  has  an 
insatiable  appetite  for  men  who  mis- 
treat her,  set  the  male  contingent  in 
a very  poor  light.  Paul  Page  and  Mau- 
rice Murphy  handle  their  parts  with 
considerable  finish,  and  with  Clara  and 
Marian  comprise  the  leading  characters. 

▼ ▼ Women  Go  On  Forever  is  far  from 
a memorable  production.  One  feels  that 
the  whole  affair  has  been  a little  stinted 
for  money,  that  it  was  rushed  through  a 
little  too  quickly.  The  excellent  title 
gives  an  idea  of  the  dramatic  denoue- 
ment which  might  have  been  achieved, 
but  which  somehow  was  missed.  Never- 
theless it  is  an  entertaining  picture,  and 
should  particularly  please  those  women 
who  feel  that  on  their  fragile  shoulders 
are  carried  the  sorrows  of  the  world. 
Miss  Young’s  portrayal  of  a hard-  boiled 
lady  who  is  so  chicken-hearted  that  she 
mothers  her  entire  household  is  excel- 
lent, and  she  rises  at  times  to  genuine 
drama.  Unless  I am  badly  mistaken  she 
will  find  herself  with  plenty  of  charac- 
ter roles  during  the  coming  season. 
Director  Walter  Lang  rather  spoiled  the 
ending  by  having  her  ogle  a little  too 
passionately  at  the  newest  male  boarder. 
Her  work  throughout  the  picture  is  too 
sincere  for  such  a forced  and  unnatural 
conclusion.  It  is  a James  Cruze  produc- 
tion released  through  Tiffany. 

Aii  Independent  Surprise 

▼ ▼ MOTHER  AND  SON,  the  latest 
Monogram  production,  held  considerable 
interest  for  me.  It  is,  as  everyone  knows, 
the  product  of  a studio  which  goes  in 
almost  entirely  for  horse  opera.  I talked 
with  Trem  Carr  about  the  picture  before 
it  was  released.  He  told  me  that  it  was 
a departure  from  the  usual  studio  policy 
and  that  its  progress  would  be  watched 


with  considerable  interest.  I think  major 
executives  might  well  spend  some  time 
on  the  Monogram  lot,  particularly  when 
a picture  such  as  Mother  and  Son  is  in 
production.  The  length  of  time  spent  in 
shooting,  the  total  cost  of  production, 
and  the  number  of  retakes  probably  are 
sixty  per  cent  under  the  average  of  the 
large  studios.  It  is  essentially  a quickie, 
designed  for  an  audience  that  will  accept 
quickies.  But  actually  it  is  a very  fin- 
ished little  production,  and  I can  name 
a number  of  pictures  from  the  larger 
studios  that  cost  more  and  hold  consider- 
ably less  interest. 

The  story  deals  with  Clara  Kimball 
Young’s  career  in  Reno  as  Faro  Lil,  her 
desertion  of  the  gambling  tables  that 
her  infant  son  might  not  suffer  from  her 
social  stigma,  the  eventual  collapse  of 
her  tidy  fortune,  and  her  return  to  the 
Reno  of  to-day.  A situation  of  genuine 
dramatic  quality  is  developed  between 
the  returned  gambling  queen  and  her 
son,  who  has  gone  to  Yale  and  made 
very  ritzy  friends.  Particularly  inter- 
esting are  those  sequences  in  which  Miss 
Young  blazes  forth  at  Wall  Street  gam- 
bling in  contrast  with  Reno  gambling. 
A fine  logic  runs  through  the  affair, 
which  in  these  troublous  times  should 
appeal  to  the  many  who  are  suffering 
from  Wall  Street’s  blunders.  There  are, 
of  course,  illogical  sequences,  particu- 
larly that  one  in  which  the  banker 
attempts  to  recoup  his  market  losses  at 
faro.  That  simply  isn’t  being  done.  The 
same  crisis  could  have  been  developed 
had  he  requested  a loan  from  the  gambl- 
ing house  mistress. 

There  are  portions  of  the  picture 
which  could  have  been  cut  more  rigor- 
ously, and  a scene  or  two  which  betray 
the  quickie  origin  of  the  production. 
But  on  the  whole  Mother  and  Son  is  a 
very  creditable  picture,  comparable  to 
many  that  are  more  expensive,  and  set- 
ting a mark  for  Monogram  to  shoot  at 
if  it  continues  to  foray  into  the  field  of 
sex  and  social  melodrama.  The  direc- 
tion is  by  J.  P.  MacCarthy,  and  Bruce 
Warren,  Mildred  Golden,  John  Elliott  and 
Gordon  D.  Wood  carry  the  principal 
roles. 

Very  Elementary 

▼ ▼ THE  MYSTERY  OF  LIFE  pro- 
fesses to  inform  all  who  wish  to  know 
them  the  secrets  of  existence,  and  par- 
ticularly the  origin  of  life.  This  is  a very 
large  assignment,  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  failure  of  a sort  should  attend  its 
production.  What  really  appears  on  the 
screen  is  a series  of  cuts  from  other 
pictures,  shots  of  animals  which  are 
interesting  enough,  a few  diagrams  such 
as  may  be  found  in  any  text  book,  and 
a rather  complete  series  of  the  evolution 
of  certain  species  within  their  own  par- 
ticular bounds.  The  vastness  of  the 
question,  which  is  naturally  beyond  the 
scope  of  an  hour  and  a half  of  pictures, 
is  barely  scraped. 

The  trouble  with  such  a picture  is  that 
it  can  not  truly  represent  the  entire 
scientific  attitude.  It  can  present  only 
one  phase  of  that  attitude.  The  whole 
realm  of  biology  is  embroiled  within  it- 
self, so  that  anything  of  this  type  must 
necessarily  represent  individual  conclu- 
sions. Dr.  H.  M.  Parshley,  for  example, 
explains  the  differences  of  the  phyla  and 
genera  solely  on  the  theory  of  mutation. 
It  is  a very  broad  assumption,  and  one 
that  is  challenged  almost  constantly  by 
men  whose  scholarly  achievements  equal 
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those  of  Dr.  Parshley.  Clarence  Darrow 
chatters  futilely  through  the  scenes. 
He  is  an  amateur  scientist  who  is  likely 
to  become  a pest.  Brilliant  lawyer 
though  he  may  be,  it  is  a little  puzzling 
to  discover  by  what  mental  processes  he 
imagines  himself  a biologist.  The  truth 
is  that  he  has  permitted  himself  to  be- 
come the  flaming  apostle  of  the  scientific 
attitude.  His  behavior  at  Dayton,  Ten- 
nessee, was  almost  as  ridiculous  as  Mr. 
Bryan’s.  In  many  ways  he  is  a counter- 
part of  the  Commoner,  save  only  that 
he  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  He 
lends  nothing  but  box-office  attraction 
to  The  Mystery  of  Life. 

V ▼ As  A very  elemental  outline  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  the  picture  is  prob- 
ably successful  enough.  But  it  misses 
the  most  vital  part  of  the  argument  for 
evolution  because  it  realizes  that  the 
vital  part  is  the  most  vulnerable.  The 
only  positive  proof  of  evolution  must  be 
gained  from  fossils.  The  amoeba,  para- 
mecium  and  others  of  the  Protozoans  do 
not  leave  fossils.  The  first  primitive 
grouping  of  these  animals  into  colonies, 
and  their  eventual  union  into  those 
somatic  bodies  from  which  the  phyla  were 
derived,  must  therefore  be  a matter  of 
speculation.  It  can  never  be  proved  by 
fossil  remains,  because  the  delicate 
structure  of  these  minute  organisms 
leave  no  impression.  The  progenitors  of 
Mystery  of  Life  make  no  admission  of 
this  fact,  and  resultantly  they  eliminate 
one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  for 
the  advancement  of  their  theory. 

A study  of  the  phyla  as  represented 
on  earth  to-day  furnishes  a very  con- 
vincing summary  of  evolution  in  prog- 
ress. Particularly  the  development  of 
the  linear,  dendritic  and  eventually  the 
spheroid  colonies  leading  up  to  the  defi- 
nite establishment  of  a group  of  cells 
into  a body, — the  amazing  development 
of  the  coelenteron,  and  finally  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  specialized  organs  and 
glands.  But  all  of  this  is  passed  up  in 
the  picture.  Mitosis  is  shown  only  as  a 
diagram.  The  picture  is  welded  together 
by  skilful  argument,  and  presents  a 
ready  made  opinion  for  the  uninformed. 
It  is  distinctly  for  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  drink  deeply. 

(Phew!  I’m  glad  that’s  over!) — W.  B. 


Reviewed  in  this  Number 

V ▼ 

AGE  FOR  LOVE— 

A Caddo  production,  released  by 
United  Artists.  Directed  by  Frank 
Lloyd;  from  the  novel  by  Ernest 
Pascal;  adaptation  by  Ernest  Pas- 
cal; dialogue  by  R.  E.  Sherwood; 
photography  by  Harry  Fischbeck; 
recording  engineer,  Frank  Grenz- 
bach;  assistant  director,  William 
Tummell;  art  director,  Richard 
Day;  musical  director,  Alfred  New- 
man; production  manager,  Charles 
Stallings;  film  editor,  W.  Duncan 
Mansfield. 

The  cast:  Billie  Dove,  Charles 
Starrett,  Edward  Everett  Horton, 
Adrian  Morris,  Jed  Prouty,  Charles 
Sellon,  Andre  Beranger,  Count  Pi- 
erre de  Ramey,  Lois  Wilson,  Mary 
Duncan,  Betty  Ross  Clarke,  Joan 
Standing,  Alice  Moe,  Vivien  Oak- 
land, Cecil  Cunningham. 

AN  AMERICAN  TRAGEDY— 

A Paramount  picture.  Directed  by 
Josef  von  Sternberg;  based  on  the 
novel  of  the  same  name  by  Theo- 
dore Dreiser;  screen  play  by  Samuel 
Hoffenstein;  photographed  by  Lee 
Garmes. 

The  cast:  Phillips  Holmes,  Qvl- 
via  Sidney,  Frances  Dee,  Irving 
Pichel,  Frederick  Burton,  Claire 
McDowell,  Wallace  Middleton,  Vi- 
vian Winston,  Emmett  Corrigan, 
Lucille  T aVerne,  Charles  B.  Mid- 
dleton, Albert  Hart,  Fanny  Midg- 
ley,  Arline  Judge,  Evelyn  Pierce, 
Arnold  Korff,  Elizabeth  Forrester, 
Russell  Powell,  Imboden  Parrish, 
Richard  Cramer. 

BOUGHT — 

A Warner  Brothers  picture.  Di- 
rected by  Archie  Mayo;  story  by 
Harriett  Henry;  adaptation  and  di- 
alogue by  Charles  Kenyon  and  Ray- 
mond Griffith:  photographed  by  Ray 
June;  film  editor,  George  Marks. 

The  cast:  Constance  Bennett,! Ben 
Lyon,  Richard  Bennett,  Dorothv  Pe- 
terson, Raymond  Milland,  Doris 
Lloyd.  Maude  Eburne,  Mae  Madi- 
son, Clara  Blandick,  Arthur  Stuart 


Hull,  Edward  J.  Nugent,  Paul  Por- 
casi. 

GREAT  LOVER — 

A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  picture. 
Directed  by  Harry  Beaumont;  based 
on  the  play  produced  by  Cohan  and 
Harris;  written  by  Leo  Dietrich- 
stein  and  Frederick  and  Fanny  Hat- 
ton; dialogue  and  continuity  by 
Gene  Markey  and  Edgar  Allen 
Woolf;  recording  director,  Douglas 
Shearer;  photographed  by  Merritt 
B.  Gerstad;  art  director,  Cedric  Gib- 
bons; wardrobe  by  Rene  Hubert; 
film  editor,  Helene  Warne. 

The  cast:  Adolphe  Menjou,  Irene 
Dunne,  Ernest  Torrence,  Neil  Ham- 
ilton, Baclanova,  Cliff  Edwards,  Hale 
Hamilton,  Roscoe  Ates,  Herman 
Bing,  Elsa  Janssen.  >v 

HARD  H OMB RE— 

An  Allied  picture.  Directed  by 
Otto  Brower;  screen  play  by  Jack 
Natteford;  photographed  by  Harry 
Neumann;  edited  by  Mildred  John- 
ston: supervised  by  Sidney  Algier; 
pi’oduced  by  M.  H.  Hoffman  Jr. 

The  cast:  Hoot  Gibson,  Lina  Bas- 
quette,  Mathilde  Comont,  Jessie 
Arnold,  G.  Raymond  Nye,  Christian 
Frank,  Jack  Byron,  Frank  Winkle- 
mann,  Fernando  Galvez,  Rose  Gore, 
Bill  Robbins. 

MERELY  MARY  ANN— 

A Fox  picture.  Directed  by  Henry 
King;  story  by  Israel  Zangwill; 
screen  play  by  Jules  Furthman;  pho- 
tographed by  John  Seitz;  recording 
engineer,  E.  Clayton  Ward;  assist- 
ant director,  Charles  Woolsten- 
hulme;  settings  by  William  Darling. 

The  cast:  Janet  Gaynor,  Charles 
Farrell,  Beryl  Mercer,  G.  P.  Hunt- 
ley,  Jr.,  J.  M.  Kerrigan,  Tom  White- 
ly,  Lorna  Balfour,  Arnold  Lucy. 

MIRACLE  WOMAN— 

A Columbia  picture.  Directed  by 
Frank  Capra;  story  by  John  Mee- 
han and  Robert  Riskin;  adaptation 
by  Dorothy  Howell  and  Jo  Swerl- 
ing;  dialogue  by  Jo  Swerling;  photo- 
graphed by  Joseph  Walker;  record- 
ing engineer,  Glen  Rominger;  film 
editor,  Maurice  Wright. 

The  cast:  Barbara  Stanwyck, 
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David  Manners,  Sam  Hardy,  Beryl 
Mercer,  Russell  Hopton,  Charles 
Middleton,  Eddie  Boland,  Thelma 
Hill,  Aileen  Carlyle. 

MONKEY  BUSINESS— 

A Paramount  picture.  Directed  by 
Norman  McLeod;  from  the  story  by 
Sam  Perelman  and  Will  B.  John- 
stone; dialogue  by  Arthur  Sheek- 
man;  photographed  by  Arthur  Todd. 

The  cast:  Groucho'  Marx,  Harpo 
Marx,  Zeppo  Marx,  Chico  Marx, 
Ruth  Hall,  Thelma  Todd,  Tom  Ken- 
nedy, Harry  Woods,  Rockliffe  Fel- 
lowes. 

MOTHER  AND  SON— 

A Trem  Carr  picture.  Directed  by 
John  P.  McCarthy;  story  by  Well- 
wyn  Totman;  photographed  by 
Archie  Stout. 

The  cast:  Clara  Kimball  Young, 
Bruce  Warren,  Mildred  Golden, 
John  Elliott,  Ernie  Hillard,  C.  D. 
Wood. 

MYSTERY  OF  LIFE— 

A Universal  picture.  Directed  by 
George  Cochrane;  edited  by  W.  W. 
Young. 

SECRETS  OF  A SECRETARY— 

A Paramount  picture.  Directed  by 
George  Abbott;  story  by  Charles 
Brackett;  adaptation  by  George 
Abbott  and  Dwight  Taylor;  dialogue 
by  Dwight  Taylor;  photographed  by 
George  Folsey;  recording  engineer, 
Harold  Fingerlin;  film  editor,  Helene 
Turner. 

The  cast:  Claudette  Colbert, 

Herbert  Marshall,  Georges  Metaxa, 
Betty  Lawford,  Mary  Boland,  Ber- 
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ton  Churchill,  Averell  Harris,  Betty 
Garde,  Hugh  O’Connell. 

SILENCE— 

A Paramount  picture.  Directed  by 
Louis  Gasnier  and  Max  Marcin; 
story  by  Max  Marcin;  photographed 
by  Charles  Rosher. 

The  cast:  Clive  Brook,  Marjorie 
Rambeau,  Peggy  Shannon,  Charles 
Starrett,  Willard  Robertson,  John 
Wray,  Frank  Sheridan,  Paul  Nichol- 
son, John  Craig,  J.  M.  Sullivan, 
Charles  Trowbridge,  Ben  Taggart, 
Wade  Boteler,  Robert  Homans. 

SPORTING  BLOOD— 

A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  picture. 
Directed  by  Charles  Brabin;  story 
by  Frederick  Hazlitt  Brennan; 
adaptation  and  dialogue  by  Willard 
Mack  and  Wanda  Tuchock;  photo- 
graphed by  Harold  Rosson. 

The  cast:  Clark  Gable,  Ernest 

Torrence,  Madge  Evans,  Lew  Cody, 
Marie  Prevost,  Harry  Holman, 
Hallam  Cooley,  J.  Farrell  McDon- 
ald, John  Larkin,  Eugene  Jackson. 

STREET  SCENE— 

A Samuel  Goldwyn  production, 
released  by  United  Artists.  Directed 
by  King  Vidor,  from  the  Elmer 
Rice  Pulitzer  Prize  drama  of  the 
same  name;  photographed  by  George 
Barnes;  assistant  director,  Lucky 
Humberstone;  art  director,  Richard 
Day;  film  editor,  Hugh  Bennett. 

The  cast:  Sylvia  Sidney,  William 
Collier,  Jr.,  Max  Montor,  David 
Landau,  Estelle  Taylor,  Russell 
Hopton,  Walter  Miller,  Greta  Gran- 
stedt,  Beulah  Bondi,  T.  H.  Manning, 
Matthew  McHugh,  Adele  Watson, 
John  M.  Qualen,  Anna  Kostant, 
Nora  Cecil,  Margaret  Robertson, 
Lambert  Rogers,  Allan  Fox,  George 
Humbert,  Eleanor  Wesshoeft. 

THE  SPIDER— 

A Fox  pictui'e.  Directed  by  Wil- 
liam Cameron  Menzies  and  Kenneth 
MacKenna;  from  the  play  by  Fulton 
Oursler  and  Lowell  Brentano;  con- 
tinuity and  dialogue  by  Barry  Con- 
ners and  Philip  Klein;  photographed 
by  James  Wong  Howe;  recording 
engineer,  Alfred  Bruzlin;  assistant 
director,  R.  L.  Selander;  associate 
producer,  William  Sistrom. 

The  cast:  Edmund  Lowe,  Lois 

Moran,  El  Brendel,  John  Arledge, 
George  E.  Stone,  Earle  Foxe, 
Howard  Phillips,  Manya  Roberti, 
Kendall  McComas,  Purnell  Pratt, 
William  Pawley,  Jesse  de  Vorska, 
Warren  Hymer,  Ruth  Donnelly. 

TRANSATLANTIC— 

A Fox  picture.  Directed  by  Wil- 
liam K.  Howard;  story,  adaptation 
and  dialogue  by  Guy  Bolton;  addi- 
tional dialogue  by  Lynn  Starling; 
photographed  by  James  Howe. 

The  cast:  Edmund  Lowe,  Lois 

Moran,  John  Halliday,  Greta  Nis- 
sen,  Jean  Hersholt,  Myrna  Loy, 
Earle  Foxe,  Billy  Bevan,  Ruth  Don- 
nelly, Goodee  Montgomery,  Jesse  de 
Vorska,  Claude  King,  Crauford 
Kent,  Henry  Sedley,  Louis  Nathe- 
aux,  Bob  Montgomery. 

WOMEN  GO  ON  FOREVER— 

A Tilfany-Cruze  picture.  Directed 
by  Walter  Lang;  story  by  Daniel  N. 
Rubin;  photographed  bv  Charles 
Schoenbaum. 


The  Cast:  Clara  Kimball  Young, 
Marian  Nixon,  Paul  Page,  Thomas 
Jackson,  Yola  d’Avril,  Eddie  Lam- 
bert, Nellie  V.  Nichols,  Morgan  Wal- 
lace, Maurice  Black,  Lorin  Baker. 
Maurice  Murphy. 

▼ T V 

Film  Love 

(Alexander  Bakshy,  The  Nation ) 

What  has  always  puzzled  me  is  the 
mentality  of  the  audience  that  accepts 
this  sentimental  love  as  readily  as  it  does 
the  most  outspoken  and  lurid  sex.  Is 
there  any  underlying  unity  between  the 
two?  Does  not  the  extreme  primitive- 
ness of  the  emotional  and  intellectual 
content  of  this  love  reveal  itself  also  in 
the  ready  acquiescence  of  the  audience  to 
sex  au  naturel,  without  the  benefit  of 
even  a figleaf?  Ours  is  the  age  of 
naturalness,  and  boys  and  girls  of  to- 
day know  more  about  birth  control  than 
their  parents  ever  practiced.  It  is  even 
possible  to  come  across  s”rh  scenes  as  I 
once  encountered  in  an  Automat  of  all 
places,  where  an  angelic-looking  young 
thing  was  listening  reverently  to  a boy 
of  twenty  reading  out  passages  from  a 
book  on  sex  and  accompanying  them 
with  detailed  comments  on  the  mechanics 
of  contraception.  After  all,  if  love  is 
only  that,  one  may  just  as  well  be  frank 
about  it. 

Meaning- ? 

(Variety) 

Filmdom’s  biggest  step  around  as 
marked  by  recent  occurrences  is  the  as- 
cendancy of  eastern  thought  above  the 
traditional  studio  influence,  according  to 
official  observations.  This  extraordinary 
transition  of  power  is  proving  a surpris- 
ing revelation  even  to  those  so  newlv 
empowered.  Persistent  inquiry  reveals 
the  changes,  which  have  come  suddenly 
and  only  within  the  past  few  months, 
as  beinp-  propelled  by  conditions  besides 
bankers’  influence. 

The  Foreign  Market 

(Film  Renter,  London) 

How  difficult  it  is  these  days  for  Holly- 
wood really  to  cater  for  Europe  is  shown 
by  the  experience  of  the  buyer  for  the 
Pittaluga  organization  of  Ital  who  out 
of  a total  of  180  films  viewed  in  the 
U.S.A.  could  only  find  some  20  which  he 
considered  suitable  for  showing  in  his 
own  country. 

Baiting  the  Church 

(To-Day's  Cinema,  London) 

If  the  cinemas,  imperfect  as  they  are, 
can  attract  the  young  folk,  and  the  old 
ones  for  the  matter  of  that,  from  the 
Churches,  it  is  simply  and  solely  because 
the  Churches  have  nothing  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  say  to  a post-war 
generation.  The  cinema  has  at  least 
given  the  world  All  Quiet  and  one  or 
two  other  almost  equally  fine  testaments. 
The  Churches  have  given  it — what? 

Type  Standardization 

(Jack  Alicoate  in  The  Film  Daily ' 

We  hate  to  become  personal,  but  we 
do  sometimes  wonder  if  the  good  old 
public  is  being  fed  up,  like  we  are,  with 
seeing  the  same  stars  in  the  same  roles 
day  after  day. 


MY  LETTER  TO  MR.  PRODUCER 

"Football  for  the  Fan" 

with  HOWARD  JONES  and  25  Leading  Coaches 


Not  one  major  producing  organization  could  see 
this  idea  when  I offered  it  to  them — BUT  A1  Man- 
non,  Tec-Arts  supervising  head  not  only  believed 
in  the  idea  but  had  confidence  to  produce  them. 

Now  the  theatres  of  these  major  producing  organ- 
izations have  contracted  to  run  the  complete  series 
of  six. 

I have  other  eggs  in  my  basket  of  ideas — money- 
making ones.  Provide  a spot  on  your  date  cal- 
endar— I’ll  be  seein’  ya  soon. 

NORMAN  L.  SPER 

My  office  address  is  6149  Glen  Towers 
My  office  telephone — Hempstead  2686 
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▼ HUSH  MONEY 
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PORTRAIT  STUDY 

MRS.  FRANK  BORZAGE 

By  MELBOURNE  SPURR 


Strangers  May  Hiss 

LOUIS  B.  Mayer  was  furious  at  me  because  I called 
Strangers  May  Kiss  what  it  is,  a filthy  picture  that  any 
producing  organization  should  be  ashamed  to  turn  out,  a 
pornographic  indecency  that  showed  to  what  steps  producers 
would  sink  to  make  money.  For  a long  time  I kept  track  of 
the  published  reviews  of  this  picture.  No  reviewer  seemed  to 
get  het-up  over  it  like  I did,  but  a letter  from  a New  York 
newspaper  friend  brings  me  to-day  some  interesting  information. 

No  other  picture  produced  during  the  past  twelve  months 
has  done  the  film  industry  as  much  injury  as  has  been  caused 
by  Strangers  May  Kiss.  Protests  against  its  uncleanliness 
have  poured  into  the  Hays  office  in  an  unprecedented  volume. 
Women’s  clubs,  parent-teachers’  associations  and  organizations 
of  a similar  nature  which  interest  themselves  in  the  moral  well- 
being of  our  growing  generation,  have  registered  their  indigna- 
tion in  numerous  ways. 

▼ ▼ METRO  PROBABLY  made  money  out  of  Strangers  May 
Kiss  as  a definite  production  unit,  but  the  fact  that  a lot  of  its 
other  pictures  have  not  drawn  so  well  probably  can  be  traced 
to  the  effect  on  the  public  mind  of  that  smutty  production.  It 
is  a safe  bet  also  that  it  is  responsible  for  a loss  by  other 
producers  and  exhibitors  that  totals  several  million  dollars. 
There  is  no  permanent  profit  in  marketing  smut. 

Dialogue 

WE’VE  GIVEN  dialogue  four  years  to  demonstrate  that  it 
is  a legitimate  element  of  screen  art,  and  for  every  flop 
we  had  in  silent  days  we  have  four  now.  This  would  indicate 
that  it  is  four  times  as  hard  to  make  a talkie  that  the  public 
will  like  as  it  was  to  make  a silent  that  would  do  well  at  the 
box-office.  Let  us  assume  that  the  producers  were  right 
artistically  in  ceasing  to  tell  their  stories  visually  and  in  going 
over  bodily  to  dialogue  as  their  story-telling  medium.  Certainly 
at  the  time  they  did  it  we  heard  a great  deal  of  talk  about 
screen  art  at  last  having  come  into  its  own,  that  the  ability 
to  talk  was  all  that  was  needed  to  make  it  perfect.  Let  us 
agree  that  everything  the  Spectator  has  had  to  say  about  dia- 
logue was  just  so  much  rot  and  that  producers  showed  good 


artistic  judgment  in  paying  no  attention  to  the  nuts  who  said 
that  they  were  making  a mistake. 

Let  us  get  commercial  for  a moment,  after  granting  the 
artistic  wisdom  of  the  screen’s  wholesale  surrender  to  dialogue. 
Producers  always  have  told  us  that  making  pictures  is  a busi- 
ness, and  they  have  scoffed  at  those  who  insisted  that  the 
screen  was  an  art.  Was  it  good  business  for  them  to  embrace 
a new  element,  no  matter  what  artistic  justification  there  was 
for  it,  that  resulted  in  their  making  four  flops  for  every  one 
they  used  to  make? 

Purely  an  Advertisement 

1\  /T  Y ADVENTURE  in  business — the  offer  of  my  services  as 
a story  consultant — as  announced  in  the  last  Spectator, 
has  given  me  a busy  two  weeks.  It  has  brought  to  me  several 
stories  that  needed  but  little  readjustments  to  make  them  salable. 
With  two  of  these  stories  the  results  were  spectacular  for  the 
promptness  with  which  success  was  achieved.  In  each  instance 
the  story  was  one  that  a studio  said  it  would  purchase  if  a 
certain  weakness  was  overcome.  One  conference  straightened 
out  the  first  one,  and  three  the  second. 

The  author  of  the  first  story  telephoned  me  this  morning 
that  she  had  received  her  check.  This  made  me  curious  about 
the  fate  of  the  other.  I telephoned  its  author,  who  informed 
me  that  it  had  been  accepted  and  that  the  requisition  for  its 
purchase  had  gone  through. 

V ▼ It  SEEMS  necessary  for  me  to  state  again  that  I can  not 
read  stories  for  contingent  fees.  I can  read  only  those  for 
which  my  fees  have  been  paid  in  advance.  If  I attempted 
to  do  otherwise  I would  be  swamped  with  manuscripts.  It  is 
my  desire  to  develop  writers  whom  I discover  by  reading 
screen  stories,  and  to  assist  those  who  already  have  arrived 
and  who  sometimes  encounter  difficulties  in  maintaining  the 
easy  flow  of  their  stories. 

It  is  interesting  work.  Granting  the  presumption  of  some 
knowledge  of  screen  requirements  on  the  part  of  a writer,  the 
writing  of  a screen  story  is  not  a hard  job  if  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  art  are  observed.  I endeavor  to  acquaint  my 
clients  with  these  principles  to  equip  them  to  write  motion 
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pictures.  The  studios  are  hungry  for  stories  and  always  will 
be,  although  each  of  them  already  owns  enough  to  keep  it 
going  for  years.  Writing  originals  is  a lucrative  profession, 
and  I am  trying  to  help  people  to  be  proficient  in  it. 

Film  Insanities 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  favorite  film  insanity?  That  there  is  a 
story  shortage?  The  supervisor  system?  Employment 
of  stage  directors?  Comedy  relief?  Insistence  on  happy  end- 
ings? Making  pictures  by  the  retake  system?  That  the  gen- 
eral depression  is  responsible  for  the  box-office  slump?  Telling 
stories  in  dialogue?  That  Jack  Gilbert  is  done?  There  are 


a lot  of  others  that  can  be  added  to  the  list.  Among  them 
there  must  be  one  that  you  regard  as  the  prize  insanity.  What 
is  it?  Mine  is  the  one  about  musicals  “coming  back.” 

As  an  entertainment  force  the  screen  always  has  consisted 
of  almost  equal  parts  of  pictures  and  music.  That  is  just  one 
of  the  things  that  never  was  understood  by  those  who  draw 
enormous  salaries  from  the  film  industry  on  the  assumption 
that  they  possess  sufficient  knowledge  to  justify  them.  When 
the  screen  went  talkie,  the  high-priced  executives  lost  their 
heads  completely.  They  eliminated  the  two  partners  that  had 
contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  screen  art — imagination 
and  music.  They  thought  the  screen  had  gone  stage,  and  as 
music  does  not  play  while  actors  read  lines  on  the  stage,  syn- 
chronized scores  were  ruled  out  before  they  even  were  tried. 
If  production  executives  were  worth  one-tenth  of  the  salaries 
they  draw,  there  never  would  have  been  a picture  released 
without  a synchronized  musical  score. 

^ ^ But  THE  PRODUCERS  did  not  deny  us  music  altogether. 
They  handled  it  with  such  shameful  ignorance  that  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  was  music  in  a picture  was  enough  to  keep  the 
public  away  from  it.  And  the  producers,  with  that  smug 
complacency  that  makes  them  so  ridiculous,  cut  out  the  music 
and  gave  as  a reason  their  opinion  that  the  public,  having 
enjoyed  it  for  all  the  thousands  of  years  that  there  has  been 
any  public,  suddenly  had  lost  its  taste  for  music.  And  just 
as  gravely  the  same  producers  tell  us  now  that  the  public  as 
suddenly  has  regained  its  taste  for  music. 

It  is  a pitiful  spectacle,  this  one  of  such  people  being  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  operating  the  producing  organizations 
in  a manner  that  will  yield  profits  to  stockholders.  Perhaps 
the  explanation  is  that  the  stockholders  are  as  great  fools  as 
the  people  they  employ. 

Correcting  Irving 

THERE  SEEMS  to  be  an  impression  in  film  circles  that  the 
general  adoption  of  the  unit  plan  of  production  would 
mean  the  supremacy  of  the  independent  producer  and  the 
practical  disintegration  of  the  existing  large  producing  organ- 
izations. Unit  production  does  not  mean  any  such  revolution. 


We  may  have  a few  more  independently  made  features  than 
we  have  now,  but  the  bulk  of  the  product  will  continue  to  be 
turned  out  by  the  big  organizations.  It  is  inevitable  that  ulti- 
mately all  the  Paramount  product  will  be  made  under  the 
unit  plan,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  Paramount  will  go  out 
of  business  or  that  its  studio  will  be  any  less  busy  than  it  is  now. 

Unit  production,  as  inaugurated  by  Paramount,  will  mean 
that  it  will  contract  with  writers  and  directors  to  make  pictures 
for  it  on  its  own  lot  and  with  money  provided  by  Paramount. 
The  stories  will  be  approved  by  the  studio  to  avoid  too  many 
of  the  same  kind  being  made,  and  the  studio  probably  will  be 
consulted  about  the  cast  and  certainly  will  be  about  the  cost. 
Then  with  these  things  settled,  the  real  maker  of  the  picture, 
be  he  director  or  writer,  will  be  left  alone  to  make  his  picture, 
and  will  share  in  the  profit  it  makes  when  it  is  shown  through- 
out the  world.  That  is  all  that  unit  production  means — non- 
interference. 

▼ ▼ Some  WEEKS  ago  Irving  Thalberg,  in  an  interview  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  lack  of 
capital  was  the  most  serious  obstacle  that  unit  production  had 
to  overcome.  I am  afraid  that  Irving  doesn’t  know  what  is 
meant  by  unit  production.  His  own  organization  and  the  other 
big  ones  own  strings  of  theatres  that  they  must  keep  open.  It 
is  to  their  interest  to  see  that  plenty  of  pictures  are  made,  and 
they  cheerfully  will  put  up  the  money  necessary  to  make  them. 
They’ll  have  to. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  though,  the  general  adoption 
of  the  unit  system  will  cause  quite  a revolution.  It  will  mean 
that  all  pictures  will  be  made  by  people  who  know  how  to  make 
pictures.  That  will  seem  odd. 

A Great  Idea 

THE  COMPLETE  Paramount  Story  Council  consists  of 
A.  M.  Botsford,  Russell  Holman,  Miles  Gibbons,  D.  A. 
Doran,  Jr.,  Maurice  Hanline,  Maude  K.  Miller,  H.  A. 
Wohl,  Jay  Gourney  and  Albert  Deane.  These  outstanding 
judges  of  picture  material,  all  of  whom  have  gained  fame 
through  their  contributions  to  the  art  of  making  motion  pic- 
tures, will  give  advice  to  such  amateurs  and  inexperienced 
people  as  Ben  Schulberg,  Ernst  Lubitsch,  Josef  von  Sternberg, 
Frank  Tuttle,  John  Cromwell,  Richard  Wallace,  Rouben 
Mamoulian,  and  other  young  chaps  who  are  trying  to  get  along 


behind  his 

smiling,  Irish  tote  , i 
there  lurks  a trueUi  /W° 
di3[x>3itiorv 


on  the  Paramount  lot.  I think  it  is  very  nice  of  Mr.  Zukor 
to  have  a committee  of  advertising  men,  press  agents  and  film 
salesmen  to  tell  Mr.  Lubitsch  just  what  sort  of  material  he 
needs  when  he  starts  out  to  make  a good  motion  picture.  And 
there  is  a humane  angle  to  the  plan:  it  reduces  the  work  of  the 
people  in  the  Paramount  office  who  count  the  receipts. 


v v It’s  DIFFERENT  with  Winnie  Sheehan.  Behind  his  smil- 
ing Irish  face  there  lurks  a cruel  disposition.  He  doesn’t  care 
how  he  overworks  the  people  who  count  the  Fox  receipts.  He 
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stupidly  permits  his  big  directors  to  select  their  material  and 
make  their  pictures  in  their  own  way.  Some  day  he  may  relent 
and  have  a committee  on  selection  composed  of  his  barber, 
chauffeur,  a studio  gateman,  a prop  boy,  and  a couple  of 
members  of  his  publicity  department. 

And  take  Junior  Laemmle.  That  foolish  boy  has  no  com- 
mittee to  help  him.  He  selects  his  own  material  and  insists 
upon  horning  in  on  its  preparation,  the  folly  of  which  is  re- 
flected in  the  pictures  that  he  has  turned  out,  such  trash  as 
All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front,  Seed.  Waterloo  Bridge, 
Dracula,  Strictly  Dishonorable,  East  of  Borneo  and  several 
others  that  drive  ticket  sellers  frantic  and  ushers  to  the  verge 
of  collapse. 

Janet  and  Charlie 

WHY  DOES  THE  public  flock  past  box-offices  when  Janet 
Gaynor  and  Charlie  Farrell  appear  together  in  a motion 
picture?  There  is  a psychologically  sound  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, but  we  may  differ  as  to  what  the  answer  is.  If  it  were 
only  the  acting  of  the  two,  their  screen  personalities  and  what- 
ever pictorial  value  the  camera  brings  out,  the  public  could 
satisfy  its  yearnings  by  seeing  them  apart.  But  the  public  has 
shown  its  preference  for  seeing  them  together.  As  we  look 
into  the  matter  I think  we  find  the  solution  of  the  whole  star- 
making problem. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  public  wants  to  see  Janet  and  Charlie 
together  because  it  discovered  them  together,  because  it  made 
joint  stars  of  them  without  any  prodding  or  urging  by  press 
agents.  They  were  not  forced  on  the  attention  of  picture 


patrons.  Seventh  Heaven,  still  my  favorite  of  all  the  pictures 
I have  seen,  was  offered  to  the  public  with  unknown  people  in 
it.  The  public  accepted  it  eagerly  and  hailed  the  two  young 
people  who  carried  the  principal  roles.  It  felt  that  it  had 
discovered  something  that  Hollywood  itself  had  overlooked.  It 
took  Janet  and  Charlie  to  its  heart,  made  them  stars,  and  has 
been  loyal  to  them  ever  since.  It  was  present  when  the  two 
first  made  love,  and  it  feels  a proprietary  interest  in  all  their 
subsequent  love  affairs. 

▼ ▼ HOLLYWOOD  can’t  make  stars.  It  thinks  it  can,  but  by 
its  method  of  trying  it  will  get  nowhere.  Both  Fox  and  Para- 
mount are  endeavoring  to  force  girls  on  the  public,  and  both 
are  going  to  fail.  If  Helen  Mack  (Fox)  or  Peggy  Shannon 
(Paramount)  is  destined  to  become  a star,  she  will  get  there 
sooner  if  her  studio  will  give  the  public  a chance  to  discover 
her.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  neither  girl  is  of  star  calibre, 
and  if  the  future  proves  that  the  opinion  is  a poor  one,  I will 
be  delighted. 

There  is  a simple  method  by  which  I think  Hollywood  can 
create  stars,  provided  always  that  the  candidates  for  the  honor 
have  the  qualities  that  entitle  them  to  it.  The  success  of  the 
late  Lon  Chaney  showed  that  there  are  no  physical  or  age 
limits  to  stardom.  He  was  another  whom  the  public  discov- 


ered. There  is  a little  fellow  in  Hollywood  who  could  become 
as  great  a box-office  success  as  Chaney  was,  if  some  wise  pro- 
ducer handled  him  wisely.  I refer  to  George  E.  Stone,  the 
sewer  rat  of  Seventh  Heaven,  Sol  Levy  of  Cimarron,  and  the 
condemned  murderer  of  Front  Page.  He  has  the  divine  spark 
that  a star  must  have.  If  I had  the  job  of  making  a star  of 
Stone,  I would  select  stories  in  which  there  were  great  char- 
acterizations for  him,  and  then  I would  bill  him  in  small  type 
and  not  allow  a line  of  publicity  to  go  out  about  him.  I would 
treat  him  as  if  he  were  of  no  importance,  and  leave  to  the 
public  the  discovery  that  he  was  of  vast  importance.  It  is 
good  salesmanship  to  lead  the  public  to  think  it  knows  more 
about  your  business  than  you  do.  The  public  always  would 
have  a warm  spot  in  its  heart  for  Stone.  “I  discovered  him,” 
it  would  boast.  “Those  poor  dubs  out  in  Hollywood  didn’t 
know  how  good  he  is.” 

And,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  the  way  we  should  go  about 
making  our  stars. 

Advertising 

r I '-HE  SPECTATOR  is  making  a strenuous  effort  to  reduce 
JL  its  reliance  for  support  upon  what  advertising  patronage 
it  can  secure  from  the  personnel  of  the  motion  picture  industry. 
Its  pages  show  striking  progress.  For  the  past  three  or  four 
years  it  has  been  without  an  equal  as  an  advertising  medium 
for  those  who  wish  to  bring  themselves  to  the  attention  of  film 
executives,  as  it  is  the  only  paper  all  of  them  read,  but  it  al- 
ways was  distasteful  to  it  to  try  to  coax  advertisements  from 
those  whose  work  in  pictures  it  criticised.  It  had  to  do  it,  how- 
ever, or  go  out  of  business.  It  still  wants  all  the  professional  ad- 
vertising it  can  get  on  its  merits  as  the  most  potent  medium  the 
industry  has  available,  but  it  does  not  want  picture  people  to 
carry  the  whole  load. 

A carefully  organized  campaign  to  secure  commercial  ad- 
vertising is  being  carried  out  energetically.  In  each  issue  you 
can  see  what  success  we  are  having.  If  you  have  a friendly 
feeling  for  the  Spectator,  you  can  be  of  invaluable  service  to 
it  by  patronizing  some  of  the  firms  whose  announcements  appear 
in  its  pages.  If  we  can  show  our  advertisers  results  they  will 
continue  to  buy  space.  You  are  under  no  obligation  to  do 
anything  for  the  Spectator  beyond  paying  for  the  copy  you 
read,  but  if  you  feel  like  doing  a little  more,  patronizing  its 
advertisers  would  be  a nice  thing  to  do.  It  would  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Metro’s  Methods 

THE  EXHIBITORS  who  met  some  weeks  ago  in  New  York 
to  protest  against  the  increase  in  price  of  the  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  product  for  the  current  picture  year,  and 
suggested  as  a cure  of  all  film  evils  that  the  salaries  of  direc- 
tors and  actors  should  be  reduced,  revealed  that  they  have 
but  slight  knowledge  of  the  conditions  that  are  responsible  for 
the  present  box-office  depression.  Nor  did  Felix  Feist,  in 
combatting  their  arguments,  present  a sound  one  himself  when 
he  claimed  that  more  money  was  needed  to  put  more  quality 
into  the  product.  As  Metro  now  is  spending  twice  what  it 
should  spend  on  every  picture  it  makes,  and  by  Feist’s  own 
confession  is  losing  enormous  sums  on  many  of  its  productions, 
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there  is  no  hope  of  its  doing  better  either  artistically  or  finan- 
cially if  it  spent  still  more  money. 

I haven’t  the  slightest  doubt  that  Metro  applauds  the  action 
of  exhibitors  in  criticising  the  salaries  of  directors  and  actors. 
Such  criticism  is  a convenient  herring  to  draw  across  the  trail 
that  leads  to  the  real  source  of  the  industry’s  unsatisfactory 
condition.  As  a matter  of  fact,  directors  and  actors  are  the 
only  ones  of  the  high-salaried  class  who  earn  what  is  paid 
them.  Their  occupations  come  under  the  heading  of  extremely 
hazardous,  as  they  always  are  exposed  to  the  blighting  influ- 
ence of  executive  stupidity  which  has  been  responsible  for  the 
ruin  of  so  many  careers.  They  must  get  theirs  as  rapidly  as 
possible  for  they  don’t  know  at  what  moment  the  blight  will 
overtake  them. 

▼▼  If  the  exhibitors  had  complained  of  the  salaries 
paid  to  executives,  they  would  have  come  nearer  to  hitting  the 
mark,  but  still  they  would  have  been  a long  way  from  the 


real  cause  of  their  own  dissatisfaction.  The  size  of  the  exec- 
utive salaries  is  not  important.  What  matters  is  that  they  are 
not  earned. 

I think  I know  practically  all  the  high-priced  executives  in 
the  film  business.  There  may  be  a few  connected  with  the 
administration  end  of  their  companies  who  earn  perhaps  one- 
quarter  of  the  salaries  paid  them;  but  among  all  the  production 
executives,  those  who  control  the  making  of  pictures  upon 
which  the  industry’s  entire  financial  structure  rests — and,  inci- 
dentally, those  whose  abilities  I am  in  a position  to  estimate — 
there  is  not  one  who  is  worth  to  his  company  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  amount  paid  him  ....  Since  I wrote  the  last 
sentence  one  of  the  minor  executives  telephoned  to  ask  me  if 
I had  read  a certain  book.  I happen  to  know  that  his  salary 
is  $1,250  per  week.  To  no  other  industry  in  the  country 
would  he  be  considered  to  be  worth  $125  per  week. 

The  measure  of  a man’s  worth  to  the  company  that  hires 
him  is  that  of  his  worth  to  society  as  a whole.  Our  worth  to 
our  employers  is  not  estimated  basically  by  what  we  contribute 
to  them.  It  is  what  we  contribute  to  society  that  fixes  our 
worth,  and  our  employers  merely  are  the  middlemen  who  make 
a profit  on  turning  over  to  society  what  we  create.  It  is  when 
we  apply  this  standard  to  our  motion  picture  executives  that 
we  arrive  at  a knowledge  of  what  a small  fraction  of  their 
salaries  is  earned  by  them.  1 he  salaries  of  all  of  them  are 
up  in  the  thousands  and  not  half  a dozen  of  them  are  worth 
to  society  one  hundred  per  week. 

▼ ▼ Let  US  LOOK  at  the  facts  that  we  have  at  hand  to  sup- 
port this  contention.  The  financial  condition  of  the  industry 
is  in  a worse  state  than  it  has  been  at  any  previous  time  in  its 
history.  The  condition  has  not  been  brought  about  by  studio 
extravagance.  For  thirty  years  the  industry  has  prospered  on 
a diet  consisting  largely  of  the  most  absurd  extravagance  that 
ever  characterized  an  American  business.  Obviously  merely 


a continuance  of  this  extravagance  could  not  cause  a change 
so  suddenly  as  to  bring  the  industry  within  a period  of  two 
years  from  the  highest  point  of  its  prosperity  to  the  lowest  level 
it  ever  has  reached.  A total  of  millions  of  dollars  is  paid 
annually  in  salaries  to  executives  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
the  industry  keeps  out  of  just  the  sort  of  mess  it  finds  itself 
in  now.  Obviously  the  salaries  are  not  earned. 

And  yet  in  no  other  industry  can  we  find  an  array  of 
executives  who  make  a more  honest  effort  to  earn  what  is  paid 
them,  who  display  greater  energy  or  who  are  more  absorbed 
in  their  work.  True,  none  of  them  is  actuated  by  a feeling  of 
loyalty  to  the  organization  that  employs  him,  but  each  is  loyal 
to  his  own  ambition  which  can  be  achieved  only  if  his  work  be 
such  as  will  earn  for  him  a bigger  and  better  job  some  place 
else.  It  is  not  even  a lack  of  brains  that  is  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  executives  to  measure  up  to  the  size  of  their  salary 
checks. 

^ ^ The  WHOLE  TROUBLE  is  that  our  production  executives 
are  in  the  wrong  business.  They  may  know  something,  but 
they  don’t  know  how  to  make  motion  pictures.  If  they  did, 
there  would  be  no  box-office  slump.  That  is  a fact  that  all 
the  arguments,  alibis  and  excuses  in  the  world  can’t  alter. 
Executive  inefficiency,  and  nothing  else,  precipitated  the  pres- 
ent financial  plight  of  the  industry.  That  is  the  evil  at  which 
the  criticism  of  the  exhibitors  should  have  been  aimed. 

From  some  source  Metro  must  receive  more  revenue  if  it  is 
to  continue  to  make  its  pictures  under  the  system  that  has 
prevailed  on  the  lot  since  the  present  executives  have  reigned 
there.  It  is  the  most  wildly  absurd  system  that  could  be  con- 
ceived. As  Metro  itself  confesses,  the  system  is  turning  out 
a lot  of  pictures  that  do  not  bring  back  their  production  cost ; 
but  even  if  it  yielded  only  successes,  there  still  would  be  no 
excuse  for  it.  The  retake  system  is  a substitute  for  the  func- 
tioning of  picture  brains.  The  money  that  retakes  cost  would 
go  to  the  stockholders  in  the  shape  of  dividends  if  those  in 
charge  of  production  were  worth  one-quarter  what  the  com- 
pany pays  them  in  salary  and  percentage. 

^ ▼ Metro,  HOWEVER,  tries  to  conserve  the  interests  of  its 
stockholders  by  penalizing  exhibitors.  Unaware  of  the  fact 
that  the  dwindling  of  the  drawing  power  of  its  pictures  is  due 
to  its  grossly  extravagant  method  of  making  them,  it  thinks 


that  its  way  out  is  to  be  still  more  extravagant.  It,  therefore, 
seeks  to  make  exhibitors  pay  the  cost  of  its  incompetence.  It 
practically  remakes  half  its  pictures.  Even  if  it  succeeds  fin- 
ally in  making  a good  picture,  it  achieves  only  what  it  should 
have  achieved  in  the  first  attempt.  The  Metro  treasury  is 
being  milked  dry  by  excessive  executive  salaries  that  are  not 
earned  and  by  grotesque  inefficiency  for  which  there  is  no 
excuse.  Comparing  it  with  the  product  of  the  other  studios, 
Metro  perhaps  has  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  quality  of 
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its  product,  but  it  has  no  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  amount 
of  money  it  spends  to  obtain  the  quality. 

The  growls  that  eminated  from  the  assembled  exhibitors 
are  but  the  forerunners  of  thunder  that  soon  will  be  heard. 
United  Artists  is  paying  Gloria  Swanson  $250,000  to  appear 
in  a picture.  How  long  do  you  suppose  exhibitors  will  tolerate 
such  insanity  as  that?  How  long  will  the  public  underwrite 
it?  That  is  one  instance  of  a player  being  overpaid,  but  there 
aren’t  many  such  outstanding  cases. 

When  I started  this  article  I thought  I was  going  to  end 
it  with  a list  of  typical  insane  things  that  each  of  the  big 
organizations  has  to  its  credit,  but  as  I look  over  my  notes  I 
decide  that  it  would  use  up  too  much  space.  Anyway,  what’s 
the  use? 

Contracts 

THERE  IS  SOMETHING  to  be  said  for  the  producers  when 
the  Stanwycks,  Cagneys  and  others  run  out  on  contracts. 
Columbia  had  spent  a lot  of  money  building  Barbara  Stanwyck 
to  star  proportions,  and  had  sold  her  to  exhibitors.  It  had 
a right  to  expect  her  to  perform  her  part  of  their  mutual 
contract,  and  Harry  Cohn’s  indignation  was  justified.  Also 
justified  is  the  agreement  among  producers  that  none  of  them 
will  hire  Barbara  until  she  composes  her  differences  with 
Harry.  On  such  matters  as  this,  the  sanctity  of  contractual 
relations,  it  is  fit  and  proper  that  the  producers  should  stand 
together. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  it  was  Harry  Cohn  who  wanted  to 
break  the  contract  with  Barbara.  Suppose  Barbara  wanted 
to  stay  in  pictures.  What  would  Harry  have  done?  Would 


he  have  argued  that  the  contract  was  a sacred  obligation  that 
must  be  held  inviolate,  and  that  no  matter  how  unadvantageous 
he  found  its  terms  to  be  to  him,  there  was  for  him  no  way  out 
of  it  with  honor?  Don’t  make  me  laugh.  Harry  merely  would 
have  told  Barbara  to  go  chase  herself,  and  then  he  would  have 
telephoned  his  pals  that  potent  message  that  has  ruined  scores 
of  careers:  “Lay  off  Stanwyck.”  Barbara,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  secure  work  in  any  other  studio,  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  any  terms  that  Columbia  wished  to  impose. 

^ ^ The  Hobart  Henley  incident  is  a case  in  point. 
Although  he  is  a capable  box-office  director,  Warners  wanted 
to  break  its  contract  with  him.  It  simply  ceased  paying  him 
the  salary  the  contract  called  for,  and  asked  him  what  he  was 
going  to  do  about  it.  Probably  much  to  the  surprise  of  War- 
ners, Henley  promptly  took  the  case  to  court.  Warners  coun- 
tered with  blackmail  as  vile  as  any  that  ever  sent  a man  to  jail. 
It  answered  the  suit  with  the  public  charge  that  Henley  was 
incapable.  Because  he  stood  up  for  the  rights  that  producers 
consider  to  be  so  sacred  when  conditions  are  reversed,  Warners 
made  a dirty  and  cowardly  attempt  to  ruin  the  director’s 
reputation. 

But  Henley  stood  pat.  He,  too,  held  that  a contract  was 


sacred.  He  fought  not  only  for  his  own  rights,  but  for  the 
rights  of  all  others  who  had  contracts  with  any  of  the  pro- 
ducing organizations.  Finding  that  its  blackmail  tactics  availed 
nothing,  and  having  nothing  else  to  fight  with,  Warners  bowed 
to  the  inevitable.  It  paid  Henley  the  money  he  demanded  and 
made  a sickening  exhibition  of  itself  in  eating  publicly  its 
blackmailing  utterances.  It  was  not  a handsome  and  generous 
gesture  on  its  part,  an  honest  attempt  to  right  a wrong.  The 
truth  was  forced  out  of  its  snarling  jaws.  Read  this  letter, 
written  to  Hobart  Henley  and  signed  for  Warner  Brothers 
by  Darryl  Zanuck: 

We  wish  to  withdraw  and  retract  any  and  all  state- 
ments made  by  us  in  the  heat  of  the  recent  controversy 
between  us  regarding  your  qualifications,  standing  and 
abilities  as  a director.  We  wish  to  assure  you  that  we 
consider  you  to  be  an  extremely  capable,  conscientious 
and  able  motion  picture  director,  and  to  assure  you  further 
that  the  services  you  have  rendered  to  us  in  the  past  have 
been  in  all  respects  eminently  satisfactory. 

A spectacle  that  the  motion  picture  industry  has  no  reason 
for  pointing  to  with  pride ! In  going  through  with  it,  Henley 
performed  a distinct  service  to  all  those  under  contract  to 
studios.  I emphatically  condemn  Barbara  Stanwyck  for  the 
violation  of  her  contract  with  Columbia,  but  at  least  she  did 
not  attempt  to  blackmail  Harry  Cohn  into  acceptance  of  her 
terms. 

The  Way  to  Find  Out 

WE  WERE  LOOKING  at  rushes.  The  head  of  production 
was  on  his  way  to  his  projection  room  when  he  bumped 
into  me,  and  he  took  me  with  him.  “There’s  action  for  you!” 
he  boasted,  when  a long  scene  ended  and  the  lights  came  up. 
“You’  re  always  clamoring  for  more  motion.  Well,  how  did 
you  like  that?”  The  scene  showed  three  men  in  an  office, 
putting  over  the  story  entirely  in  dialogue,  and  what  my  friend 
boasted  about  was  their  activity  in  moving  about  the  room 
while  they  were  talking. 

“You  simple-minded  ass,”  I said,  not  wishing  to  be  insulting 
by  using  impolite  language,  “that’s  not  motion.  If  you’ll  let 
me  give  some  instruction  to  the  man  in  the  projection  booth. 
I’ll  show  you  what  I have  in  mind  when  I do  my  clamoring.” 
I went  into  the  booth,  conferred  with  the  projectionist,  and 
returned  to  my  seat.  The  next  two  scenes  were  run  without 
the  sound  track.  The  first  was  a long  dialogue  scene  between 
the  male  and  female  leads  who  had  a tea-table  between  them. 
By  constant  fiddling  with  the  tea  things  they  imparted  much 
physical  animation  to  their  conversation,  but  we  could  not  get 
the  faintest  idea  of  what  they  were  talking  about.  The  motion 
did  not  advance  the  story  in  any  way,  consequently  it  was  not 
filmic  motion.  The  experiment  was  suggested  to  me  by  Slavko 
Vorkapich,  associate  director  of  Girls  About  Town,  a Para- 
mount picture,  who  told  me  one  day  that  the  only  way  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  real  motion  in  a picture  was  to  run  it 
without  the  sound  track. 

**  1 The  NEXT  SCENE  showed  two  men  walking  along  a 
country  road.  They  were  discussing  something  with  much 
animation.  Again  what  we  saw  told  us  nothing. 

Vorkapich’s  suggestion  is  a good  one.  Filmic  motion  is 
motion  that  has  story  value,  that  will  mean  something  if  run 
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without  sound.  Of  course  we  always  will  have  a certain 
amount  of  dialogue  that  carries  the  story,  but  pictures  will  be 
successful  at  the  box-office  to  the  extent  that  the  camera  is 
used  as  the  story-telling  medium,  for  the  present  slump  in  pic- 
ture attendance  is  the  definite  expression  of  the  public’s  refusal 
to  accept  screen  entertainment  that  relies  wholly  upon  dialogue 
to  make  itself  understandable.  Every  producer  tells  me  that 
he  appreciates  that  his  pictures  must  contain  more  action,  but  I 
have  not  discovered  one  who  knows  what  action  means  in  a 
filmic  sense. 

The  one  way  for  producers  to  find  out  if  their  directors  are 
succeeding  in  putting  into  their  pictures  more  motion  that  has 
real  box-office  value,  is  for  them  to  run  the  completed  pictures 


with  the  sound  eliminated.  To  the  extent  that  the  silent  reels 
mean  something  to  them  are  the  directors  making  progress  in 
supplying  the  one  element  that  must  come  back  to  the  screen 
if  the  industry  expects  to  get  out  of  the  red. 

“I  suppose  I have  been  a simple-minded  ass,”  muttered  my 
producer  friend  as  I put  my  head  into  the  projection  room  and 
thanked  the  fellow  inside. 

Junior’s  Whale 

JAMES  WHALE  supervised  the  photographing  of  Journey's 
End,  the  play  he  had  directed  for  the  stage,  and  by  virtue 
its  being  photographed  for  presentation  on  the  screens  of 
the  world,  Whale  was  given  the  rating  of  motion  picture 
director.  The  photographed  play  was  such  a success  that 
Paramount  gave  Whale  a salary  for  six  months,  but  gave  him 
no  picture  to  direct.  Then  he  went  to  Tiffany,  where  he 
stayed  nine  months  working  on  a story  and  imploring  someone 
to  let  him  make  it  into  a picture.  Finally  Whale  ran  across 
Carl  Laemmle,  Jr.  and  he  told  the  young  producing  genius  of 
Universal  the  story  that  he  had  been  trying  to  make  into  a 
picture  at  Tiffany.  Junior  did  not  like  the  story,  but  he  liked 
Whale’s  way  of  telling  it.  Instead  of  listening  to  the  story, 
he  found  himself  seeing  it  on  his  mental  screen,  and  he  deduced 
from  that  fact  his  conviction  that  Whale  could  direct  a motion 
picture.  It  turned  out  to  be  another  of  Junior’s  good  hunches. 
He  had  on  his  hands  one  of  our  Bob  Sherwood’s  plays, 
Waterloo  Bridge,  and  although  as  a play  it  had  not  startled 
the  world,  Junior  was  satisfied  that  it  contained  something 
out  of  which  a really  fine  motion  picture  could  be  made.  Even 
at  that,  it  took  a lot  of  nerve  to  let  a new  man  like  Whale 
attempt  to  make  a picture  out  of  it. 

I have  seen  Waterloo  Bridge.  It  is  among  the  really  fine 
pictures  of  the  year.  It  is  an  intensely  human  drama,  in  which 
the  principal  characters  are  a street-walker  and  a youth  of  good 
breeding  and  high  ideals.  Sherwood  put  into  his  play  some 
sound  psychology,  real  people  and  his  usual  crisp  and  intelli- 
gent dialogue.  Benn  Levy,  in  making  the  adaptation  for  the 
screen,  carried  the  story  farther  afield  than  it  had  been  carried 
on  the  stage,  and  included  sequences  showing  the  home  life 


of  the  boy.  These  sequences,  while  in  no  way  altering  Sher- 
wood’s story,  give  it  a wider  pictorial  sweep  and  a more  inti- 
mate human  appeal.  Hereafter  Whale  really  can  call  himself 
a motion  picture  director,  as  he  makes  Waterloo  Bridge  as 
much  a motion  picture  as  a talkie  can  be,  and  wipes  out  with 
the  camera  nearly  all  traces  of  its  origin.  He  composes  his 
scenes  with  regard  to  both  their  visual  appeal  and  dramatic 
significance.  He  derives  from  all  members  of  his  cast  per- 
formances that  in  no  way  suggest  the  stage  to  which  his 
previous  experience  has  been  confined.  After  viewing  Waterloo 
Bridge  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  talented  English- 
man will  give  us  a lot  more  worthy  pictures  if  he  be  given 
the  opportunities  that  his  ability  entitles  him  to. 

^ ^ There  are  TWO  performances  in  Waterloo  Bridge  that 
will  satisfy  the  most  exacting  motion  picture  patrons.  Mae 
Clarke  and  Kent  Douglass  are  two  extremely  young  people 
whose  right  to  be  considered  talented  screen  artists  will  be 
recognized  when  this  picture  gets  around  the  country.  The 
two  are  brought  together  during  an  excellently  staged  air  raid 
on  London.  They  meet  on  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  the  first 
thing  they  do  is  to  search  for  potatoes  dropped  by  an  old 
woman,  a human  and  amusing  touch  that  we  could  expect  to 
come  from  the  fertile  brain  of  my  colleague,  Bob.  Her  asso- 
ciation with  the  boy  brings  out  the  latent  fine  qualities  in  the 
character  of  the  street-walker.  But  to  the  credit  of  Sherwood 
in  the  first  place  and  to  Junior  Laemmle  in  the  second  place, 
is  the  fact  that  the  girl  until  the  very  end  considers  herself 
unworthy  to  marry  such  a fine  young  man.  Under  the  able 
direction  of  Whale  both  the  young  people  give  admirable 
performances. 

Mae  Clarke  almost  succumbed  to  the  cumulative  effect  of 
several  impossible  roles.  In  each  of  her  infrequent  screen 
appearances,  however,  there  was  a quality  that  suggested  that 
if  she  ever  got  a chance  she  would  show  us  something  worth- 
while. In  Waterloo  Bridge  she  was  given  that  chance  and 
she  came  through  with  flying  colors.  The  role  has  everything. 


It  calls  upon  her  to  be  tough,  tender,  romantic,  emotional  and 
dramatic;  and  in  each  phase  of  her  characterization  she  is 
splendid.  Kent  Douglass,  who  I understand  has  gone  back  to 
his  real  name  of  Douglas  Montgomery,  is  a youth  whom 
Hollywood  should  not  permit  to  return  to  the  stage  as  he 
threatens  to  do.  He  has  an  easy,  natural  way  of  conducting 
himself  before  the  camera,  and  he  reads  his  lines  with  a crisp- 
ness and  clarity  that  make  him  pleasant  to  listen  to.  He  has 
a clean,  boyish  quality  that  should  endear  him  to  the  feminine 
picture  patrons  of  all  ages. 

▼ ^ One  OF  the  tenderest  things  we  have  had  on  the  screen 
for  a long  time  is  the  scene  between  Mae  Clarke  and  Enid 
Bennett.  Miss  Bennett  plays  the  understanding  and  kindly 
mother  of  the  boy,  to  whose  marriage  to  the  unknown  girl  she  is 
opposed.  “I  could  marry  him  if  I wanted  to,”  the  girl  says 
to  the  mother,  “but  I picked  him  up  on  Waterloo  Bridge. 
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That  is  the  kind  of  a girl  I am.”  There  was  a lump  in  my 
throat  as  I watched  each  scene  in  which  Mae  and  Miss  Bennett 
appeared.  All  of  them  were  done  beautifully. 

Ethel  Griffies  gives  a splendid  performance  in  a character 
part,  and  Frederick  Kerr  contributes  some  comedy  touches 
that  really  have  no  place  in  the  story,  but  which  are  handled 
so  skilfully  that  they  do  not  interrupt  it.  Doris  Lloyd  and 
Bette  Davis  add  some  nice  touches,  Rita  Carlisle  is  delightful 
as  the  old  woman  who  loses  her  potatoes.  Some  effective 
camera  work  by  Arthur  Edeson  is  a feature  of  the  production. 

Missed  Opportunities 

THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  who  are  as  foolish  as  those  who  say 
lhat  the  gangster  phase  in  screen  entertainment  is  over,  are 
those  who  say  it  is  not  over.  There  never  was  a gangster 
phase  sufficiently  definite  of  itself  to  make  such  pictures  pop- 
ular. Depicting  the  life  and  habits  of  the  quaint  animals  who 
shoot  up  one  another,  means  virile  action  on  the  screen,  and 


the  public  is  always  looking  for  action.  Eliminating  from  con- 
sideration its  moral  aspect,  gangster  activity  is  ideal  screen 
material.  Machine  guns  blazing  out  of  speeding  automobiles, 
police  cars  careening  through  crowded  streets,  scowling  crim- 
inals plotting  to  outwit  the  police,  and  cigar-chewing  detectives 
doing  the  outwitting  that  triumphs  in  the  end,  always  can  be 
counted  upon  to  entertain  audiences  if  ordinary  picture  intelli- 
gence is  displayed  in  their  presentation.  Gangster  pictures  will 
last  as  long  as  Hollywood’s  ability  to  make  them  interesting 
continues  to  function. 

The  Star  Witness  is  proving  a success,  not  because  it  deals 
with  gangsters,  but  because  it  is  a moving  picture  that  moves 
in  a physical  way  and  because  it  makes  a strong  bid  for  the 
sympathy  of  our  emotional  complex.  Patriotism,  mother-love, 
family  loyalty  and  physical  action  are  ingredients  of  sure-fire 
screen  material.  Handled  with  the  skill  that  William  A. 
Wellman  reveals  in  its  direction.  Star  Witness  could  not  escape 
being  a box-office  success. 

▼ ▼ More  THAN  any  other  gangster  picture  we  have  had, 
it  stresses  the  human  note  with  a persistency  that  never  allows 
our  interest  to  waver.  Frances  Starr,  as  the  mother  of  the 
distressed  family  that  unwittingly  becomes  the  victim  of  the 
persecution  of  gangsters,  makes  the  greatest  appeal  to  our 
hearts  with  a performance  that  is  admirable.  Chic  Sale’s 
characterization  of  the  Civil  War  veteran  is  a cinematic  mas- 
terpiece, and  Walter  Huston  makes  the  district  attorney  a 
convincing  and  impressive  official.  Russell  Hopton,  Sally 
Blane,  Edward  Nugent,  and  several  others  also  must  be  cred- 
ited with  adequate  performances. 

Lucien  Hubbard  had  a great  idea  for  his  story  and  embel- 
lished it  skilfully  up  to  the  trial  sequence.  There  the  story 
falls  down  and  robs  the  picture  of  what  could  have  been  a 
really  great  scene.  When  Chic  Sale  makes  his  dramatic 
appearance  in  court  I expected  to  see  him  take  the  stand  and 


with  full  regard  for  the  dignity  of  court  procedure,  make  an 
impassioned  plea  for  the  brand  of  Americanism  to  which  he 
already  had  alluded  several  times,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tribute dramatic  strength  to  his  identification  of  Ralph  Ince 
as  the  murderous  gangster.  Instead,  Chic  wanders  around 
with  his  hat  on,  makes  a few  short  speeches,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  over.  Wellman  has  succeeded  in  building  the  drama 
up  to  a point  that  would  have  made  Sale’s  appearance  on  the 
stand  perhaps  the  biggest  thing  we  ever  had  in  a trial  sequence. 
It  is  too  bad  that  the  picture  did  not  realize  all  its  possibilities. 
Perhaps  Darryl  Zanuck  had  contracted  mental  indigestion 
from  eating  all  the  cruel  words  he  had  uttered  about  Hobart 
Henley’s  ability  as  a director. 

Thrills  from  Borneo 

YOU  SEE  A tiger  jump  out  of  a tree  and  land  on  a native 
and  you  see  the  struggle  on  the  ground  between  the  man 
and  the  animal,  and  you  hear  the  excited  cries  of  the  natives 
who  come  to  their  comrade’s  rescue.  You  see  a python,  appar- 
ently about  a mile  long  and  as  big  around  as  a beer  barrel, 
crawl  across  the  bare  stomach  of  a terrified  native.  You  see 
a man  trying  to  out-swim  a flock  of  crocodiles  and  being 
dragged  under  the  water  by  them.  Y ou  see  another  huge 
snake  weave  its  way  into  a tent  and  cast  its  shadow  on  the 
sleeping  form  of  Rose  Hobart.  You  see  a volcano  erupt  and 
its  river  of  lava  engulf  a native  village.  You  see  monkeys, 
more  snakes,  countless  crocodiles — well,  I won’t  go  on.  That 
ought  to  be  enough  to  whet  your  appetite  for  East  of  Borneo, 
a picture  directed  by  George  Melford  for  Universal. 

If  you  can  take  your  eyes  from  the  screen  for  one  moment 
while  you  are  viewing  East  of  Borneo,  you  can  do  something 
that  I found  it  impossible  to  do.  Of  course  I know  that  even 
though  there  is  a surplus  of  actors  in  Hollywood,  they’re  not 
beginning  to  thin  out  the  ranks  by  throwing  any  of  them  to 
the  crocodiles;  and  I think  that  even  in  Borneo  it  would  be  a 
hard  job  to  get  a native  who  would  allow  a tiger  to  pounce 
on  him,  and  I am  glad  I don’t  know  how  they  make  it  appear 
on  the  screen  as  if  these  things  actually  happened.  And  I am 
dubious  about  that  snake  slithering  across  the  native’s  stomach. 


Another  thing  that  I am  aware  of  is  that  Rose  Hobart,  Charles 
Bickford  and  Georges  Renavent  did  not  go  to  Borneo,  even 
though  I saw  them  right  there  in  the  middle  of  one  of  its 
densest  jungles.  And  Junior  Laemmle  or  George  Melford 
needn’t  think  that  I believed  that  Charlie  Bickford  picked  up 
Rose  Hobart  and  waded  with  her  through  a bevy  of  snapping 
crocodiles.  True,  I saw  him  do  it,  but  I knew  he  didn’t  do  it. 
Perhaps  you  know  how  all  these  things  are  done,  how  things 
that  can’t  happen  are  made  to  happen  right  before  your  eyes 
when  you  sit  m front  of  a screen.  But  if  you  do,  you  are  not 
going  to  get  half  the  kick  out  of  this  picture  that  I got  out  of 
it.  It  is  all  very  mystifying,  extremely  entertaining  and  tre- 
mendously thrilling. 
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▼ ▼ East  OF  Borneo  is  a compact  little  picture.  It  does 
not  show  us  the  wide  terrains  that  the  Trader  Horn  cameras 
brought  back,  but  it  gives  a more  intimate  view  of  everything 
than  we  were  permitted  to  have  in  the  Metro  picture.  The 
whole  thing  is  an  accomplishment  of  which  Universal  has  a 
right  to  be  proud,  and  is  up  to  the  high  standard  that  Junior 
Laemmle  is  achieving  in  all  his  product.  I miss  my  guess 
if  it  does  not  prove  to  be  a tremendous  box-office  success. 

There  is  a story  in  East  of  Borneo,  but  it  moves  through  the 
scenery  about  as  slowly  and  deliberately  as  the  snake  journeys 
across  the  stomach.  Because  Rose  Hobart,  wife  of  Bickford, 
had  an  affair  with  Harry,  whose  acquaintance  we  do  not  make, 
Charlie  goes  to  a Borneo  jungle  and  tries  to  drink  himself  to 
death  while  acting  as  court  doctor  of  a rajah,  played  by 
Renavent.  Rose  seeks  him  out,  and  her  journey  up  the  river 
is  an  excuse  for  showing  us  a long  stretch  of  remarkable 
country  full  of  wild  animals  and  other  exciting  things  that  were 
photographed  admirably  by  George  Robinson.  There  is 
enough  story  to  give  the  three  principals  opportunities  to  do 
some  effective  acting.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  it  drags  in 
places.  We  need  some  rest  between  the  thrills.  The  volcano 
eruption,  which  comes  at  the  end  of  the  picture,  is  a triumph 
for  the  Universal  technical  department. 

▼ ▼ UNIVERSAL  IS  displaying  honesty  in  its  exploitation  of 
East  of  Borneo.  It  acknowledges  that  much  of  it  was  shot  at 
Universal  City,  but  as  you  view  the  picture  if  you  can  tell  where 
Borneo  ends  and  Universal  City  begins,  you  know  more  about 
the  technical  end  of  the  business  than  I do.  I am  content  with 
the  fact  that  the  picture  interested  me  tremendously.  I think 
it  will  interest  you. 

The  credit  for  the  complicated  trick  work  in  East  of  Borneo 
and  which  contributed  so  largely  to  its  entertainment  value, 
goes  to  John  B.  Fulton,  a talented  cameraman  with  a knack 
for  attending  to  the  mechanical  end  of  cinematic  thrills.  The 
spectacle  of  the  spouting  volcano  and  the  flow  of  lava  certainly 
is  a credit  to  his  genius. 

Repeated  Joys 

WHEN  WE  TOOK  our  seat  in  the  neighborhood  house,  to 
which  we  go  quite  often  now,  Sporting  Blood  was  about 
half  through.  We  came  upon  it  when  Madge  Evans  was  hav- 
ing her  first  talk  with  Ernest  Torrence,  and  from  there  we 
followed  it  joyously  to  the  end,  thrilled  at  times  by  the 
things  in  it  that  thrill,  and  always  in  the  grip  of  the  deep  feel- 
ing that  underlies  it.  We  sat  through  everything  to  wait  for 
the  beginning,  and  when  we  came  to  the  place  that  we  had 
seen  already  we  continued  to  sit  until  the  end  was  reached 
again.  That  was  how  Sporting  Blood  appealed  to  me  and  to 
the  patient  soul  who  hunts  pictures  with  me.  It  is  excellent 
screen  entertainment  because  it  appeals  to  everyone  who  loves 
that  noble  animal,  the  horse,  who  has  a drop  of  sporting  blood 
in  his  veins,  and  who  can  react  emotionally  to  the  emotional 
appeal  that  comes  from  the  screen.  It  has  its  attraction  also 
for  him  who  loves  beauty  on  the  screen,  and  who  has  a taste 
for  effective  composition  and  an  appreciation  of  superb  photo- 
graphy. 

But  there  is  an  appeal  in  Sporting  Blood  greater  than  all 
those  that  I have  mentioned.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  story  is 


told  almost  entirely  with  the  camera.  True  it  is  filled  with 
dialogue,  but  always  in  the  background  we  have  the  spirit 
and  the  movement  of  the  story.  The  races  in  which  Tommy 
Boy  competes  are  brought  to  us  only  by  the  camera.  We  are 
introduced  to  a new  locale,  again  something  for  which  the 
camera  is  responsible.  Any  picture  that  gives  us  as  much 
to  look  at  as  this  one  does,  that  has  a story  with  even  small 
merit  and  presents  us  with  such  excellent  performances  as  we 
find  in  this  one,  can  not  escape  being  a box-office  success.  It 
is  visual  entertainment  that  the  public  wants  and  here  we 
have  it. 


^ v I WOULD  DIVIDE  the  chief  acting  honors  about  equally 
between  Ernest  Torrence  and  Madge  Evans.  The  former 
never  did  better  work  on  the  screen.  Madge  Evans  is  climbing 
rapidly  up  my  list  of  favorite  screen  girls.  Her  part  in  this 
picture  has  deep  emotional  appeal,  and  in  all  her  scenes  with 
T ommy  Boy  she  is  so  sweet  and  gentle  that  she  brought  to 
my  consciousness  that  I had  a lump  in  my  throat.  I am  partial 
to  girls  who  bring  both  beauty  and  talent  to  bear  on  my  senses, 
and  I love  animals  of  all  sorts,  consequently  when  the  two  are 
brought  together  my  cup  of  enjoyment  is  filled  to  the  brim.  I 
liked  Clark  Gable’s  performance  in  Sporting  Blood.  He  cer- 
tainly is  an  excellent  actor.  I can’t  quite  understand  why  the 
women  are  so  batty  about  him,  for  I don’t  think  they  alto- 
gether base  their  admiration  upon  his  acting  skill,  but  as  the 
skill  is  great  enough  to  satisfy  me,  I don’t  quarrel  with  the 
women  who  are  being  effected  by  any  other  charms  he  may 
possess.  Several  of  the  colored  people  contribute  excellent 
performances  and  all  the  minor  parts  are  well  taken. 
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Charles  Brabin  did  a masterly  bit  of  work  in  his  direction 
of  this  picture.  He  must  be  a lover  of  horses,  for  he  gives 
his  picture  great  sentimental  appeal  to  all  those  who  have  a 
warm  spot  in  their  hearts  for  them.  He  shares  with  the 
scenario  writer  credit  for  building  up  the  drama  of  the  races 
until  they  become  tremendous  thrills.  Both  times  that  I saw 
T ommy  Boy  win  the  Kentucky  Derby  I was  stirred  tremend- 
ously. It  will  be  a long  time  before  I outlive  the  pleasure  that 
Sporting  Blood  gave  me. 

Why  They  Flop 

UP  NEARER  THE  front  of  this  Spectator  you  may  have 
read  a short  article  about  there  being  four  flops  among 
talkies  to  one  there  used  to  be  among  silents.  After  writing 
it,  and  with  the  thought  still  uppermost  in  my  mind,  I went 
to  a neighborhood  house  to  see  Richard  Dix  in  Public 
Defender,  which  reports  indicated  was  creating  no  furore  at 
the  box-ofRces  of  the  country.  I had  read  no  favorable  reviews 
of  it,  but  I found  it  quite  interesting.  The  story  held  my 
attention  and  it  has  to  its  credit  several  creditable  perform- 
ances, but  still  it  is  just  another  talkie.  If  the  same  story  had 
been  made  into  a picture  in  the  silent  days,  it  would  have  been 
engrossing  screen  entertainment.  It  is  an  ideal  story  for  silent 
treatment.  As  a talkie  its  cinematic  values  were  sacrificed  to 
the  microphone. 

I believe  that  all  the  weaknesses  that  contributed  to  the 
comparative  box-office  failure  of  this  picture  could  have  been 
in  a silent  picture  without  lessening  to  an  appreciable  degree 
its  entertainment  value.  A talkie  is  more  of  a fact  and  less 
of  a phantasy  than  a silent  picture  used  to  be.  The  talkie 
challenges  our  critical  faculty  and  we  allow  it  no  liberties. 
For  instance,  when  Richard  Dix  announces  dramatically  that 
he  will  turn  into  the  driveway  at  precisely  seven  twenty-eight, 
and  when  it  appears  later  that  it  could  not  make  any 
difference  to  anyone  or  anything  just  when  he  turns  in,  we 
notice  it  and  criticise  the  picture  for  it.  No  doubt  in  the  silent 
days  there  were  even  more  such  things  in  pictures,  but  we  did 
not  notice  them.  I am  convinced  that  somewhere  hidden  in 
this  thought  is  the  reason  for  four  flops  now  to  one  we  used 
to  have. 

^ ▼ In  ANY  PICTURE,  talkie  or  silent,  I think  we  would 
notice  the  strange  behavior  of  a girl  who  enjoys  herself  in  a 
gay  cafe  right  after  her  father  had  been  indicted  for  embezzle- 
ment; who  seems  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  losing  her  beautiful 
home,  and  who  inflicts  upon  herself  the  torture  caused  by  her 
entirely  unnecessary  attendance  at  the  sale  by  auction  of  her 
family’s  possessions.  And  violent  reactions  to  the  ringing  of 
a door-bell  are  things  we  condemned  in  that  happy  time  when 
we  couldn’t  hear  the  bell  ringing.  In  any  picture  I am  sure 
we  would  note  the  fact  that  a syphon  of  soda  and  a decanter 
of  whisky  are  standing  on  a taboret  placed  directly  in  front 
of  a hot  fire  in  a grate.  Of  course,  Dix  and  his  guests  may 
have  liked  their  whiskies  and  sodas  warm — which  is  truly  a 
nauseating  thought. 

However,  there  are  a lot  of  things  in  Public  Defender  which 
I liked.  Dix’s  performance  is  one  of  them.  He  is  a manly 
looking  chap,  possessed  of  a good  voice,  and  is  an  excellent 


actor.  Shirley  Grey,  his  leading  woman,  gives  a performance 
that  savors  too  much  of  the  stage.  The  picture  has  a large 
cast,  and  both  big  and  little  bits  are  done  excellently.  As  is 
the  case  with  all  Radio  productions,  this  one  contains  some  of 
Max  Rees  sets  which  are  appropriate  to  the  story  and  preserve 
its  mood.  J.  Walter  Ruben  directed  rather  conventionally, 
but  he  is  young  at  the  job,  and  there  is  enough  in  this  one  to 
indicate  that  there  is  hope  for  him. 

For  the  Sake  of  Joan 

TOAN  BENNETT,  both  in  person  and  on  the  screen,  is  one  of 
my  favorites.  Because  she  is  having  a tough  time  of  it 
following  her  serious  accident,  I felt  it  was  up  to  me  to  do 
homage  to  our  friendship  by  seeing  her  in  Hush  Money  which 
critics  agreed  was  pretty  poor,  the  composite  opinion  being 
the  reason  for  my  avoidance  of  it  until  it  was  on  the  point  of 
disappearing  from  the  neighborhood  houses.  As  has  been  the 
case  with  so  many  pictures,  I find  myself  disagreeing  with  the 
reviewers  about  this  one.  It  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
screen  offerings  I have  seen  recently.  I started  out  in  a spirit 
of  sacrifice,  steeled  to  endure  something  for  the  sake  of  suffer- 
ing Joan,  and  had  a darned  good  time. 
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I liked  everything  that  Hush  Money  has  to  offer  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  affected  manner  of  speech  that  Owen 
Moore  has  picked  up  somewhere.  I don’t  think  Joan  ever  gave 
a more  appealing  performance,  and  certainly  never  before  has 
she  looked  better  on  the  screen.  Her  career  in  pictures  has  not 
been  meteoric,  but  she  has  progressed  steadily  and  she  has 
earned  the  kind  of  popularity  that  will  last.  In  Hush  Money 
she  is  called  upon  to  depict  a wide  variety  of  emotions  and 
always  is  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  her.  Hardie 
Albright,  who  plays  opposite  her,  has  a pleasant  personality 
and  handles  his  rather  conventional  part  acceptably. 

^ ^ C.  HENRY  Gordon  gives  another  of  the  splendid  per- 
formances he  has  contributed  to  pictures.  I have  seen  him 
in  quite  a range  of  characterizations  and  each  time  I have  been 
impressed  anew  with  his  finished  technic  and  his  deep  under- 
standing of  the  parts  he  plays.  There  is  an  actor  in  this  picture 
whom  I never  saw  before,  Douglas  Cosgrove,  who  plays  a 
captain  of  detectives.  A great  deal  of  the  enjoyment  the  film 
gave  me  is  attributable  to  Cosgrove’s  fine,  human  and  easy 
performance. 

Sidney  Lanfield  directed  Hush  Money.  I think  this  is  the 
first  time  I have  reviewed  a picture  to  which  his  name  was 
attached.  If  it  is  his  initial  adventure  he  has  done  a notable 
job  in  turning  out  a production  that  would  do  justice  to  a man 
long  in  the  business.  One  of  his  many  clever  touches  made 
a special  impression  upon  me.  In  a prison  sequence  which 
gave  us  glimpses  of  Joan  serving  a sentence,  Lanfield  kept 
his  camera  outside  the  cells,  always  keeping  the  bars  between 
the  audience  and  the  characters,  thus  heightening  the  impres- 
sion that  a criminal  is  something  apart  from  the  rest  of  us. 

It’s  (^uite  All  Right 

PV  URING  HIS  short  sojourn  at  Universal  on  his  flight  from 
a subordinate  position  at  Columbia  to  the  biggest  posi- 
tion at  Tiffany,  Sam  Bischoff  made  a little  picture  for  Carl 
Laemmle.  It  was  a small  affair  and  not  a great  deal  of 
attention  was  paid  to  it  on  the  lot.  Carl  Laemmle,  Jr.  saw  that 
in  a general  way  Homicide  Squad  conformed  to  his  production 
standard,  and  then  let  Sam  go  ahead.  I don’t  think  the  budget 
was  excessively  generous  and  I would  not  be  surprised  if  the 
shooting  schedule  was  somewhat  cramped.  Junior  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  his  wisdom  in  allowing  Sam  to  go  ahead. 

Homicide  Squad  is  one  of  the  most  engrossing  pictures  that 
I have  seen.  It  is  another  gangster  offering  and  makes  no 
concession  to  the  bigger  ones  that  have  gone  before.  George 
Melford  directed  and  deserves  only  the  warmest  praise  for  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  he  blended  all  his  elements  to  produce 
such  a thoroughly  satisfying  bit  of  screen  entertainment.  After 
the  picture  was  previewed,  several  added  scenes  were  shot 
under  the  direction  of  Edward  Cahn,  as  Melford  by  that  time 
was  busy  on  another  picture.  To  Cahn’s  credit  it  can  be  said 
that  although  it  was  his  first  attempt  at  directing,  his  work 
measures  up  with  that  of  the  veteran  Melford,  because  I could 
see  nothing  on  the  screen  to  indicate  that  two  men  had  had  a 
hand  in  the  making  of  the  picture. 

W The  STORY  of  Homicide  Squad  is  surprisingly  good 
considering  that  the  original  was  written  by  Henry  La  Cossitt, 


the  adaptation  made  by  Charles  Logue  and  the  dialogue  con- 
tinuity was  written  by  John  Thomas  Neville.  I do  not  mean 
that  it  is  surprising  that  these  men  as  individuals  turned  out  a 
good  job.  What  surprises  me  is  that  any  three  men  could  turn 
out  a good  motion  picture  story.  Anyway,  we  have  the  trio 
to  thank  for  two  good  murders,  a nice  little  romance  and  a 
great  deal  of  action.  I think  it  is  Junior  Laemmle  whom  we 
have  to  thank  for  the  absence  of  comedy  relief  from  this 
engrossing  and  dramatic  picture.  It  sticks  to  its  job  of  being 
a drama  and  no  effort  is  made  to  divert  our  attention  from  the 
drama  and  to  some  silly  ass  who  tries  to  make  us  laugh. 

Homicide  Squad  abounds  in  really  excellent  performances. 
Leo  Carrillo  plays  the  chief  gangster.  He  gives  a consistent, 
thoughtful  and  sinister  portrayal  of  a cold-blooded  murderer 
who  laughs  while  he  kills.  Noah  Beery  makes  a forceful 
captain  of  detectives.  Russell  Gleason  was  to  me  the  surprise 
of  the  cast.  I always  have  liked  his  performances,  but  I 
never  had  seen  him  do  anything  that  prepared  me  for  the 
outstanding  performance  he  gives  in  this  picture.  He  plays  a 
rather  colorless  youth  who,  apparently  against  his  wishes,  has 
become  involved  with  one  of  the  gangs.  And  he  adds  to  his 
characterization  understanding  and  skill  that  a veteran  actor 
might  envy.  A few  more  performances  like  this  one  will  give 
young  Gleason  definite  rating  among  our  real  dramatic  actors. 
Sharing  a romance  with  him  is  the  delightful  Mary  Brian, 
who  never  fails  to  give  a good  performance.  Some  splendid 
acting  is  done  by  J.  Carrol  Naish  as  a double-crossing  gang- 
ster. He  makes  intensely  dramatic  a scene  in  which  he  pleads 
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for  his  life  after  his  associates  have  put  him  on  the  spot. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  bits  of  acting  we  have  had  lately.  Walter 
C.  Percival  and  George  Brent  do  their  share  towards  holding 
up  the  acting  average  of  the  picture. 

You  can  put  Homicide  Squad  down  as  another  Universal 
success.  Unless  gangster  pictures  are  on  your  list  of  inhibi- 
tions, you  will  have  a good  time  if  you  view  this  one. 

Pretty  Bad 

MANY  PEOPLE  who  had  seen  her  two  previous  appear- 
ances on  the  screen,  had  expressed  to  me  their  opinion 
that  Elissa  Landi  was  a splendid  actress,  had  an  arresting 
personality  and  was  destined  to  become  as  great  a favorite  as 
either  Marlene  Dietrich  or  Greta  Garbo.  I missed  her  first 
pictures,  but  hastened  to  avail  myself  of  the  invitation  from 
Fox  to  view  her  latest,  Wicked,  directed  by  Alan  Dwan,  and 
featuring  Victor  McLaglen,  who  plays  opposite  the  star.  It 
is  perhaps  the  stupidest  picture  I ever  saw.  It  is  artificial, 
illogical  and  unconvincing.  It  has  a complete  and  expensive 
production  and  a splendid  cast,  but  there  is  not  one  moment 
in  which  it  has  any  appeal. 

Miss  Landi’s  husband,  Theodor  von  Eltz,  is  wanted  by  the 
police  for  robbery  and  murder;  the  wife,  a clean  and  decent 
woman  who  is  astounded  by  the  revelation  of  her  husband’s 
plight,  accidentally  shoots  a policeman ; she  is  sent  to  jail ; 
she  has  a baby;  the  baby  is  taken  from  her;  she  kidnaps  it, 
and  makes  an  impassioned  plea  for  it,  and  at  no  time  during 
the  running  of  the  picture  did  I care  a hang  if  she  ever  saw 
the  baby  again  or  ever  got  out  of  jail.  The  successful  picture 
is  the  one  that  makes  the  audience  want  to  see  done  the  things 
that  ultimately  are  done.  The  only  thing  this  one  will  make 
you  want  to  see  is  the  fade-out.  There  is  enough  grief  to 
saturate  a theatre  with  the  tears  of  its  audience,  but  the  grief 
is  not  handled  in  a manner  that  will  provoke  the  tears. 

▼▼  In  THE  SAME  projection  room  I cried  with  Jimmy  Dunn 
whose  only  tragedy  was  his  inability  to  pay  the  fee  of  a big 
physician;  but  I yawned  when  Elissa  Landi  went  to  jail  and 
when  her  baby  was  taken  from  her.  And  far  be  it  from  me 
to  suggest  that  those  who  predict  great  things  for  her  are 
wrong.  It  is  not  her  fault  that  she  did  not  make  me  cry.  No 
one  could  have  wrenched  tears  out  of  material  so  artificial  and 
situations  so  uninteresting.  To  bolster  up  what  probably  was 
considered  to  be  the  greatest  scene  of  the  picture,  there  is  an 
outburst  of  music  to  give  it  dramatic  emphasis,  but  all  that  is 
accomplished  is  an  exhibition  of  how  not  to  use  music  in  a 
motion  picture.  What  little  chance  the  star  had  to  make  the 
scene  impressive  was  ruined  by  the  unexpected  outburst  so 
palpably  inserted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to 
what  a swell  scene  it  was. 

Fox  may  have  a real  asset  in  Miss  Landi.  I have  no  way 
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of  knowing.  I do  know,  however,  that  she  can  not  be  great 
enough  to  stand  any  more  pictures  like  Wicked.  Nor  will  it 
do  any  good  to  Vic  McLaglen.  I actually  felt  sorry  for  the 
big  fellow  as  I watched  him  go  through  his  scenes.  Most  of 
the  time  he  must  have  been  wondering  what  the  devil  it  was 
all  about.  It  was  the  same  with  Una  Merkel.  This  talented 
young  woman  was  handed  a part  entirely  devoid  of  values  of 
any  sort. 

T ▼ ▼ 

▼ ▼ She  ENTERED  by  the  rear  gate,  came  along  the  side  of 
the  house,  and  broke  in  on  me  while  I was  busy  in  my  chair 
on  the  front  porch  writing  wise  and  weighty  things  for 
Spectator  readers.  I never  had  seen  her  before.  “I  will 
tell  your  fortune  for  fifty  cents,”  she  said.  “You  won’t,”  I 
replied.  “I’ve  told  the  fortunes  of  hundreds  of  picture  people,” 
she  offered  pugnaciously.  “I  don’t  care;  you’ll  not  tell  mine,” 
I announced  again.  “I  go  to  parties  and  tell  the  fortunes  of 
all  the  people  present,”  she  said.  I returned  to  my  writing. 
She  fidgetted  for  a while.  “You  don’t  want  your  fortune 
told?”  “I  do  not!”  Another  pause.  “Well,  then,  will 
you  buy  some  figs?”  So  I bought  some  figs.  I’ve  been  sitting 
here,  looking  at  the  breakers,  watching  the  sandpipers,  and 
wondering  if  her  whole  idea  in  the  first  place  was  to  sell  me 
some  figs. 

▼ ▼ 

▼ ▼ My  CONCEPTION  of  Carman  Barnes  was  a plain-looking 

girl  who  had  attained  a certain  flair  among  muddy-minded 
people  by  writing  a couple  of  smutty  books.  I was  not  inter- 
ested in  her.  The  other  day  I opened  a book  at  random  and 
began  to  read.  I was  struck  at  once  with  the  beauty  of  the 
language,  the  skill  with  which  the  sentences  were  woven,  and 
the  literary  excellence  that  characterized  each  paragraph.  I 
turned  to  the  cover  and  found  that  I was  reading  Beau  Lover, 
by  Carman  Barnes.  I read  another  page  or  two.  I don’t 
know  what  the  story  is  about,  and  perhaps  I would  have  been 
disgusted  if  I had  continued  to  read,  but  I went  far  enough  to 
convince  myself  of  one  thing:  The  child  certainly  can  write. 

y y 

^ v A FEW  WEEKS  ago  I viewed  the  silent  classic.  Way 
Down  East,  dressed  up  with  its  synchronized  score.  I was  im- 
pressed again  with  the  eloquence  of  the  silent  language  in 
which  the  screen  used  to  express  itself.  The  old-time  airs 
that  came  from  the  screen  employed  my  aural  sense  pleasantly 
and  almost  sub-consciously  while  I followed  visually  the  pro- 
gress of  the  story  across  the  screen.  The  restfulness  of  it  was 
refreshing.  The  picture  lacks  nothing  because  it  is  silent. 
No  amount  of  dialogue  could  make  clearer  the  meaning  of 
any  of  its  scenes.  There  is  nothing  surer  than  that  someday 
we  will  have  silent  pictures  again.  The  silent  screen  is  an  art 
too  great  to  be  destroyed  by  any  mechanical  device. 

y y 

^ ▼ Edwin  ScHALLERT  asks  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
where  the  screen  comedians  of  the  future  are  to  come  from. 
They’re  going  to  come  from  the  writers  of  comedies.  The 
present  low  state  of  film  comedies  is  due  to  the  fool  notion  of 
producers  that  only  comedians  can  be  funny  on  the  screen.  A 
properly  conceived  and  written  comedy  scene  is  one  that  would 
be  funny  if  played  straight.  It  is  the  only  sound  comedy  con- 


struction. When  we  develop  comedy  writers,  we  find  that 
we  are  developing  a number  of  players  who  will  become  iden- 
tified with  them,  and  these  players  will  be  called  comedians. 
They  will  make  us  laugh,  however,  because  they  are  good 
actors,  not  because  they  are  comedians. 

y y 

▼ v VlCKl  Baum  has  gone  away  without  leaving  anything 
behind  to  repay  Paramount  for  all  the  money  it  cost  to  bring 
her  out  here  to  write  stories  for  it.  You  may  recall  that  when 
the  noted  European  novelist  arrived  in  Hollywood  I predicted 
that  the  net  result  to  Paramount  would  be  a story  written  by 
someone  else  which  would  appear  on  the  screen  as  “By  Vicki 
Baum.”  It  seems  that  Paramount  didn’t  get  even  that  much. 
But  that  won’t  deter  it  in  the  future  from  paying  huge  sums 
to  other  writers  who  know  nothing  about  screen  requirements. 
That  is  why  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  the 
writers  it  employs  regularly. 

y y 

^ ▼ During  the  past  summer  there  have  been  several  freak 
rains  in  Los  Angeles.  One  of  them  happened  whenever  Bill 
Conselman  had  his  car  washed.  On  one  occasion  he  even 
had  a personal  shower,  which  covered  only  about  as  much  area 
as  his  car  does,  and  which  went  all  the  way  home  with  him. 
He  is  thinking  of  touring  the  State  and  bringing  relief  to  arid 
regions.  If  they  need  a shower  he  will  have  his  car  washed. 
To  produce  a downpour  he  will  have  it  washed  and  polished, 
and  when  a cloudburst  is  required  he  will  have  it  simonized. 
Bill  thinks  that  if  he  could  get  the  chambers  of  commerce 
interested  there  would  be  a lot  of  money  in  the  idea. 

y y 

▼ ▼ A MOTION  PICTURE  should  be  what  its  name  implies — 
a motion  picture,  one  that  moves  smoothly  across  the  screen 
with  either  pictorial  or  emotional  progression.  In  the  opening 
sequences,  when  the  story  is  being  set,  the  scenes  can  be 
episodic,  but  when  the  characters  have  been  introduced  and 
identified  and  the  premise  established,  each  scene  should 
advance  the  story  in  a straight  line.  It  is  the  visual  flow,  not 
the  inherent  strength  of  the  story,  that  determines  the  drawing 
power  of  the  picture — not  the  story  itself,  but  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  told  in  motion  picture  language. 

y y 

▼ ▼ Dear  Doug:  The  New  York  Times  states  that  in  sug- 
gesting the  name  of  your  travel  picture — Around  the  World 
with  Douglas  Fairbanks — I won  a tiger  skin.  I know  that  I 
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suggested  the  name  you  adopted,  but  do  you  know  anything 
about  the  tiger  skin?  And  if  you  offered  a prize,  don’t  you 
think  as  befitting  my  years,  home  life  and  staid  habits,  you 
could  dig  up  something  less  passionate  than  a tiger  skin? — 

W.  B. 

T ▼ 


▼ ▼ In  HIS  WEEKLY  coast-to-coast  radio  broadcasting,  Fran- 
cis X.  Bushman  is  talking  his  way  back  into  the  ranks  of  box- 
office  film  personages.  Reports  are  to  the  effect  that  his  air 
appearances  are  proving  immensely  popular  all  over  this 
country  and  Canada.  Frank  certainly  makes  himself  interest- 
ing and  has,  as  always,  a marvelous  voice.  Producers  should 
give  him  a thought  when  they  have  parts  that  suit  him. 

T ▼ 

▼ ▼ INVADING  FOR  a moment  the  domain  of  the  chatter 
writer:  Billie  Dove  writes  verse,  some  of  it  witty,  some  of  it 
satirical,  and  much  of  it  both  thoughtful  and  beautiful.  She 
paints  in  oils,  some  of  her  dogs’  heads  being  remarkable  studies. 
She  is  a clever  sculptress.  She  flies  her  own  plane.  And  she 
is  a terrible  indoor  baseball  player. 

▼ ▼ 

^ ▼ In  MY  REVIEW  of  The  Black  Camel,  which  appeared 
in  a Spectator  some  weeks  ago,  I referred  to  an  excellent  per- 
formance given  by  a man  who  played  the  part  of  a beach- 
combing artist.  At  that  time  I did  not  know  his  name.  I 
discovered  that  it  is  Murray  Kinnell.  Mr.  Kinnell  is  a 
talented  actor. 

▼ ▼ 

^ ▼ SOME  Paramount  pictures  that  I have  seen  recently 
presented  the  casts  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  film. 
This  is  a good  practice.  All  of  us  innumerable  times  have  had 
our  curiosity  regarding  the  identity  of  a new  player  aroused 
by  an  interesting  performance.  Running  the  cast  at  the  end  of 
the  picture  will  satisfy  our  curiosity. 

▼ T 

^ ^ BuRON  FlTTS,  district  attorney  of  Los  Angeles  county, 
is  dependable.  No  matter  what  course  may  be  dictated  by  the 
demands  of  justice  or  good  taste,  we  always  can  count  upon 
his  handling  each  case  in  a manner  that  will  bring  him  the 
greatest  amount  of  personal  publicity. 

▼ ▼ 

^ ▼ I WOULDN’T  bet  a great  deal  on  the  permanency  of  the 
Clark  Gable  boom.  It  came  too  suddenly  from  nowhere. 
It  has  reached  such  a feverish  state  in  Hollywood  that  it  is 
inevitable  that  it  soon  will  burn  itself  out. 


T T 

^ ^ A RADIO  ANNOUNCER  in  one  of  the  race  track  sequences 
in  Sporting  Blood,  tells  us  that  in  the  great  throng  at  the  races 
are  “people  from  the  four  corners  of  the  seven  seas.”  Scarcely 
enough  corners  to  go  around. 

T ▼ 

The  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins  invasion  of  the  Esquimos, 
sponsored  by  W.  R.  Hearst,  strikes  me  as  being  the  greatest 
fool  thing  of  all  history. 

T ▼ 

^ ^ I can’t  see  how  anyone  can  eat  custard. 


Films  and  Education 

(Dr.  Walter  Gunther  in  The  International  Review 
of  Educational  Cinematography) 

As  soon  as  we  begin  to  believe  that  external  aids,  like 
films  and  photographs,  make  us  richer,  see  more,  know  more, 
give  us  a view  of  the  universe,  when  we  cease  to  regard 
ourselves  as  the  raw  material,  cease  to  test  and  control,  and 
accept  pictures  as  convenient  realities  instead  of  signposts  on 
the  road  Truth,  then  it  is  time  to  abolish  them  from  our 
schools  and  educational  institutions.  And  if  we  teachers 
employ  films  and  photographs  as  ends  in  themselves,  we  in 
our  turn  should  be  abolished. 

And  yet  there  is  no  more  wonderful  means — a means,  be  it 
noted — of  capturing  the  whole  world,  revealing  its  splendors 
to  our  schools  and  persuading  them  to  absorb  its  contents 
than  pictures  and  films — provided,  that  is,  that  we  remain 
the  masters,  and  do  not  become  the  slaves,  of  our  medium. 

T T 

Crime  Influence  Exaggerated 

(Report  of  Royal  Commission  Upon  the  Film  Industry, 
Australia) 

In  Victoria  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Chas.  Player,  who  has  been 
associated  with  the  Children’s  Court  for  seventeen  years  was 
that  after  a careful  study  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  evil  effects  of  the  film  upon  children  had  been  very  much 
exaggerated  and  that  the  number  of  cases  in  which  crime 
may  be  attributable  directly  to  the  film  is  negligible  ...  In 
South  Australia  and  in  West  Australia,  a very  small  per- 
centage of  juvenile  crime  could  be  traced  directly  to  cinemas. 
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Haili  Hail!  the  Gang  s 

Always  Here  By  R.  E.  Sherwood 


The  benevolent  attempt  to  promote  a campaign  of  anti- 
gangster propaganda  on  the  screen  will  come  to  nothing, 
because  the  public  simply  won’t  stand  for  it.  (And  don’t  say 
that  I’m  just  an  unconscionable  old  cynic,  because  I’m  not. 
I’m  as  eager  to  believe  the  best  as  though  I were  a character 
impersonated  by  Janet  Gaynor.) 

Not  long  ago,  in  New  York,  there  was  a supposed  out- 
burst of  indignation  as  a result  of  a gang  battle  in  the 
course  of  which  several  innocent  bystanders,  including  chil- 
dren, were  killed.  A monster  mass-meeting  of  protest  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  was  organized  by  the  Hearst  news- 
papers (which,  incidentally,  would  be  in  a sorry  way  were  it 
not  for  the  continued  abundance  of  the  crime  crop).  The 
police  were  urged  to  declare  war  on  all  the  minions  of  the 
underworld — to  drive  every  gun-man  and  every  moll  beyond 
the  moist  boundaries  of  Manhattan.  That  successful  patriot, 
George  M.  Cohan,  composer  of  Over  There,  wrote  a new 
march  song  which  ended  with  these  stirring  words: 

“Scram!  Scram!  Scram!  says  Uncle  Sam — 

Mr.  Racketeer — Good-bye!” 

Seldom  has  such  a tidal  wave  of  virtuousness  swept  across 
this  celebrated  sink  of  iniquity.  It  seemed  for  a while  that 
all  the  vile  boot-leggers  and  hi-jackers  would  be  forced  to  go 
as  far  away  from  New  York  City  as  is  (usually)  its  Mayor. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  reform  wave  receded.  Public  in- 
dignation dropped  from  the  boiling  point  to  zero.  And  the 
reason  for  this  abrupt  change  was  as  follows:  The  police 

had  been  too  active.  By  dint  of  intimidation  and  cajolery, 
they  had  compelled  the  criminals  to  lay  low  for  a while  and 
suspend  their  normal  activities.  With  the  result  that  very 
few  trucks  laden  with  illicit  cargoes  crossed  the  bridges, 
warehouses  were  closely  watched,  and  thousands  of  the  best 
boot-leggers  dashed  off  to  the  mountains  or  the  beach  for  a 
much-needed  rest. 

The  price  of  liquor  went  up — which  caused  the  public  to 
squawk  a lot  more  vehemently  than  it  squawked  at  the  out- 
bursts of  gang  warfare. 

▼ ▼ The  attitude  of  the  American  people  towards  gangsters 
may  be  stated,  roughly  but  correctly,  in  these  words: 

“We  know  they’re  a pack  of  undesirables.  We  know  that 
they  constitute  a menace.  We  know  that  they’re  murderers, 
lawless,  anti-social  and  all  the  other  things  that  they’re 
called  in  sermons  and  editorials.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
they’re  the  boys  who  deliver  the  beer! 

“Racketeering  is  certainly  an  evil.  But  as  long  as  the 
present  situation  continues,  it’s  a necessary  one.” 

In  this  connection,  I remember  a highly  moral  moving  pic- 
ture that  I saw  a few  years  ago,  in  which  the  hero  was  a 
state  trooper  and  the  villains  a group  of  rum-runners.  He 
was  trying  to  thwart  their  attempts  to  smuggle  several  hun- 
dred cases  of  Scotch  across  the  Canadian  border.  The  hero 
was  very  noble  and  indomitably  brave — but  the  picture  went 
wrong,  because,  in  the  big,  final  chase  sequence,  the  audience 
cheered  for  the  wrong  side.  They  bitterly  resented  the  troop- 


er’s dutiful  efforts  to  prevent  the  hooch  from  reaching  its 
destination. 

▼ V There  is  another  factor  in  the  public’s  attitude,  and  it 
is  even  more  important  than  the  unquenchable  demands  of 
our  national  nervous-system  for  the  solace  of  alcohol. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  draw  a line  between  the 
acknowledged  racketeers  and  the  unquestionably  honest  per- 
sons. For  in  virtually  every  one  of  us  is  the  ancient  impulse 
to  put  the  other  guy  on  the  spot.  A love  of  lawlessness,  a 
persistent  inclination  to  revolt  against  all  arbitrary  mani- 
festations of  authority,  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  American 
character. 

We  speak  reverentially  of  our  forefathers,  the  founders  of 
our  nation.  In  the  early  colonies,  in  Georgia  and  Virginia, 
our  ancestors  were  for  the  most  part  unscrupulous  criminals 
of  whom  the  Mother  Country  was  glad  to  see  the  last.  ■ In 
the  southwest,  they  were  the  most  unruly  adventurers  that 
Spain  could  produce.  Even  in  New  England  they  were  peo- 
ple who,  however  saintly,  were  violent  rebels  against  the 
forces  of  law  and  order  in  their  native  land.  Their  shock- 
ing behavior  at  the  Boston  Tea  Party  was  not  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  modern  reputable  citizen  who  can 
see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  violate  the  law  by  purchas- 
ing a bottle  of  Chateau  Uquem. 

It  is  an  ancient  American  tradition  that  as  long  as  the 
law  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  then  persons  have  a right 
to  reciprocate  by  being  no  respecters  of  the  law.  That  tra- 
dition has  colored  our  entire  national  life.  It  has  given  us 
our  chief  claim  to  individuality  as  a separate,  unique  race. 

▼ ▼ You  probably  read  of  the  delightful  episode  at  the 
Harmsworth  Cup  Races,  when  Gar  Wood  deliberately  beat 
the  gun  in  the  attempt  to  lead  Kaye  Don,  the  Britisher,  into 
disqualifying  himself  and  possibly  killing  himself. 

The  American  press,  to  its  credit,  loudly  deplored  this 
demonstration  of  double-dealing.  The  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  was  particularly  wrathful  in  its  editorial  comment; 
but  one  of  its  readers,  who  signed  himself  “A.  Mick”,  wrote 
to  it  in  disagreement.  I beg  leave  to  quote  his  letter: 

“An  editorial  this  morning  says  that  the  action  of  Gar 
Wood  did  violence  to  the  American  conception  of  sports- 
manship. Sorry,  I can  not  agree  with  you.  His  action  was 
typically  American  and  thoroughly  in  accord  with  American 
practice  not  only  in  sport  but  also  in  other  lines  of  human 
endeavor. 

“You  must  remember  that  the  standard  of  the  business 
man  rather  than  that  of  the  gentleman  rules  in  this  country. 
Any  trick  goes,  no  matter  how  low  or  dirty,  provided  it  gives 
one  an  advantage  over  an  opponent.  If  it  succeeds  you  are 
a smart  fellow  and  worthy  of  admiration.  It  is  this  spirit 
that  makes  for  the  crookedness  and  corruption  found  in  all 
walks  of  life  here  today.  It  is  responsible  for  crooked  poli- 
ticians, judges,  lawyers,  police  and  the  horde  of  gangsters 
that  afflict  us. 

“The  same  spirit  caused  the  American  runners  in  a cer- 
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tain  race  at  the  Olympic  games  to  conspire  to  jockey  the 
lone  English  runner  out  of  his  chance  of  winning,  and  causes 
so  many  of  our  colleges,  supposed  to  be  the  fountain-heads  of 
pure  sport,  to  hire  professional  football  players  to  play  on 
their  teams,  under  the  guise  of  bona-fide  students,  so  that 
they  may  overcome  certain  rivals  and  boast  of  a winning 
team. 

“No,  sir;  notwithstanding  your  editorial,  which  is  to  he 
commended,  I am  of  the  opinion  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  approve  of  Gar  Wood’s  action  and  re- 
gard him  as  a true  nephew  of  Uncle  Sam.” 

I don’t  know  who  “A  Mick”  is,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
has  uttered  several  lamentably  important  truths. 

▼ ▼ We  have  developed  in  the  United  States  of  America  a 
new  national  religion,  which  may  be  called  Success-Worship. 
In  the  pursuit  of  Success,  anything  goes — jus:;  as,  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  most  appalling  corruption  and  unspeakable 
brutality  were  condoned  because  they  were  perpetrated  by  the 
Church  in  the  name  of  God.  Probably  the  most  dreadful 
thing  that  has  ever  happened  on  earth — the  Children’s  Cru- 
sade— was  inspired  by  Faith,  and  therefore  justifiable. 

Examine  the  careers  of  some  of  our  current  great  men, 
the  hallowed  John  D.  Rockefeller,  for  instance,  or  that  other 
benevolent  philanthropist,  the  late  George  F.  Baker,  and 
you  will  find  that  their  rises  to  positions  of  wealth  and 
eminence  were  accomplished  by  the  usage  of  methods  not 
ethically  different  from  A1  Capone’s.  After  all,  to  ruin  a 
competitor,  to  drive  him  to  despair  and  possibly  to  suicide, 
is  not  appreciably  more  decent  and  Christian  than  to  have 
him  discreetly  bumped  off. 

We  can  not  bring  ourselves  to  despise  the  gangsters,  who 
are  at  least  relatively  free  from  the  taint  of  hypocrisy.  For 
as  long  as  we  can  believe,  like  Gar  Wood  and  like  many 
high  officials  in  our  government,  that  anything  goes  in  the 
name  of  success,  then  we  are  ourselves  gangsters  at  heart. 

If  George  M.  Cohan  wishes  to  write  another  timely  song, 
he  might  well  paraphrase  the  national  anthem: 

“Bombs  bursting  in  air, 

And  the  rackets’  red  glare, 

Give  proof  through  the  night 
That  the  flag  is  still  there.” 

▼ ▼ Not  that  all  of  the  foregoing  has  much  to  do  with  the 
present  state  of  the  motion  picture  industry — except  in  so  far 
as  it  expresses  the  hope  that  the  producers  will  not  continue 
to  be  cowed  by  the  censors  who,  because  they  are  political 
appointees  and  therefore  in  cahoots  with  the  worst  of  the 
racketeering  grafters,  are  reluctant  to  have  the  truth  told 
on  the  screen. 

Flesh  and  Blood 

▼ ▼ When  I started  contributing  to  the  Hollywood  Specta- 
tor, Mr.  Beaton  announced  that  I would  keep  the  readers  ad- 
vised as  to  what  is  going  on  of  importance  in  the  New  York 
theatres. 

Unfortunately,  I find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  this  prom- 
ise. For  whenever  I look  about  Broadway  I see  very  little 
of  importance  going  on,  though  there  is  a great  deal  coming- 
off. 

I have  seen  two  shows — The  Band-Wagon  and  the  Zieg- 
feld  Follies — and  revelled  in  both  of  them.  Neither  one  of 
them,  however,  can  now  be  classed  as  news.  Their  song- 
hits  have  already  been  done  to  death  on  the  Embassy  Roof, 
and  at  the  Ambassador  and  George  Olsen’s,  and  most  of 
their  gags  have  been  appropriated  by  the  Brown  Derby  wits 
(and  credited  to  Wilson  Mizner  or  Arthur  Caesar.) 


The  Band  Wagon  originated,  as  did  the  first  Little  Show 
and  Three’s  a Crowd,  in  the  nimble  brain  of  Howard  Dietz, 
who  is  and  long  has  been  the  head  of  the  advertising  and 
publicity  department  of  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  One  would 
think  that  M-G-M  would  be  able  to  use  this  highly  gifted 
young  man  to  better  advantage  in  its  studio,  but  apparently 
Mr.  Dietz  scorns  the  idea  of  going  to  Hollywood  except  for 
sales  conferences. 

Strangely  enough,  in  Mr.  Dietz’s  department  at  M-G-M 
is  another  writer  who  has  made  a comfortable  fortune  in 
his  spare  time.  This  is  Donald  Henderson  Clarke,  author 
of  such  captivating  fiction  as  Millie,  Impatient  Virgin  and 
Young  and  Healthy. 

Both  Mr.  Dietz  and  Mr.  Clarke  receive  vast  sums  in  roy- 
alties for  their  extra-mural  activities,  but  they  go  right  on 
writing  ads  for  the  latest  Laurel  and  Hardy  fun-fest. 

▼ 7 The  best  comedy  scene  in  the  Follies  is,  of  course,  in  a 
bed-room — the  nuptial  chamber  of  a great  male  movie  star 
who  has  just  married  his  leading  lady.  Being  at  a loss  to 
know  how  to  act  toward  his  bride,  he  calls  in  his  director  to 
give  him  some  advice.  The  director  finds  that  this  love  scene 
presents  many  difficulties,  particularly  as  he  has  no  script,  so 
he  paces  up  and  down  the  bed-room,  tearing  his  hair  and 
muttering,  “What  would  Lubitsch  do?” 

As  you  probably  know  there  is  also  in  the  Follies  a rendi- 
tion by  Miss  Ruth  Etting  of  that  glorious  song,  Shine  On 
Harvest  Moon.  She  does  it  superbly,  but  she  gets  one  of  the 
words  wrong — which  will  be  painful  news  to  such  careful 
Hollywood  vocalists  as  Victor  Fleming,  Mrs.  Arthur  Rosson, 
John  R.  T.  Ryan  and  E.  E.  Paramore,  Jr. 

Words  of  Cheer 

▼ ▼ Now  that  I am  far  from  the  West  Coast,  and  conse- 
quently out  of  ear-shot  of  the  persistent  viewers-with-alarm, 
I may  say  that  from  where  I sit  it  appears  that  picture  pro- 
duction is  improving  at  an  encouraging  rate.  Visible  about 
Times  Square  at  this  moment  are  The  Guardsman,  Five  Star 
Final,  Street  Scene,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  An  American  Tragedy — an  impressive  array  in  any 
week  or  in  any  year. 

Now,  if  only  all  you  dear  people  would  advertise  in  the 
Hollywood  Spectator,  then  everything  would  be  lovely. 

▼ ▼ T 

Appeal  For  Action 

(E.  D.  Keilmann  in  The  Reel  Journal) 

I do  not  believe  the  admission  has  a thing  to  do  with  the 
present  crisis  in  the  talkies,  except  that  for  the  kind  of  talkies 
we  are  getting  the  price  is  too  high.  Do  not  believe  that  a 
price  reduction  would  bring  many  more  fans  to  the  box-office 
for  the  same  kind  of  pictures. 

The  fans  want  entertainment  and  will  pay  for  it  if  it’s 
what  they  want.  Ask  one  of  the  fans  what  they  want  and 
you’ll  get  a stammer  or  a blank  look.  They  don’t  know,  but 
if  you  talk  long  enough  you’ll  discover  this — 

The  chief  appeal  of  the  old  silent  movies  was  that  they 
moved.  The  first  and  foremost  thing  in  them  was  a story 
and  that  story  never  stopped  going  right  ahead.  The  actcrs 
told  their  story  with  action.  There  was  a rapid  change  from 
scene  to  scene.  The  old  chases  were  the  first  thing  that  at- 
tracted attention  from  the  public  and  a refined  progress  of 
the  chase  was  what  kept  them  movie  fans. 

No  man  can  talk  and  run,  so  when  the  talkies  came  the 
actors  had  to  stop  acting  to  talk.  The  story  stopped.  The 
rapid  change  from  scene  to  scene  stopped,  everything  stopped 
so  that  the  “new  marvel”  of  talking  could  be  introduced. 
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Story  Value 

and  Direction  By  Dalton  Trumbo 


The  other  day  I was  talking  with  a young  lady  of  fif- 
teen summers.  She  had  just  seen  Tabu.  I immediately 
was  interested  in  her  opinion  of  the  Murnau  jewel,  because 
the  psychology  books  in  my  library  inform  me  that  an  in- 
dividual of  her  age  is  a very  acute  judge  of  entertainment. 
Inasmuch  as  the  child  has  staggered  through  Madame 
Bovary  and  can  swim  a mile  over  a rather  choppy  course, 
I thought  her  opinion  of  the  picture  might  be  revealing.  It 
was.  “A  nice  picture,”  she  admitted  reluctantly,  “but  there 
wasn’t  any  story.” 

I was  shocked.  I tried  to  tell  her  how  immense  was  the 
story  which  the  picture  contained.  I argued  with  her  about 
the  beauty  of  photography,  the  subtlety  of  direction,  the 
charm  of  the  native  actors.  All  of  this  she  admitted  freely, 
but  still  and  all  she  couldn’t  bring  herself  to  say  that  she 
enjoyed  the  picture.  Sensing  that  I followed  a hopeless 
cause  I deserted  her,  and  over  a pot  of  black  coffee  I tried 
to  discover  just  what  this  thing  we  call  story  amounts  to.  I 
think  it  amounts  to  a lot.  Mr.  Beaton  thinks  it  amounts  to 
considerably  less  than  direction.  “As  raw  material,”  he 
writes,  comparing  the  story  to  direction,  “as  something  on 
paper  before  shooting  begins,  the  story  is  not  important.” 

▼ ▼ There  is  no  one,  I think,  who  would  contend  that  the 
direction  of  a play  is  more  important  than  the  manuscript  of 
the  play.  At  once  I grant  that  the  direction  of  a motion 
picture  involves  many  more  complex  elements  than  go  into 
the  production  of  a play.  There  is  lighting,  angle,  distance 
— but  these,  I contend,  belong  to  the  technician.  There  are 
those  bits  of  atmospheric  action,  such  as  the  panting  dog  in 
Street  Scene  and  the  overturned  fish  bowl  in  Storm  Over 
Asia.  But  I can  not  understand  why  a writer  of  motion  pic- 
tures could  not  and  should  not  incorporate  such  revealing 
quirks  into  his  script.  The  director  may  suggest,  may  add 
with  permission,  but  of  himself  he  is  nothing  more  than  an 
interpreter  of  the  story. 

Stokowski  directing  a Beethoven  symphony  is  an  imposing 
and  important  figure,  but  there  are  few  who  will  declare  him 
a more  important  party  to  the  operation  than  Beethoven. 
Paderewski  playing  the  Second  Rhapsody  does  not  rival 
Liszt.  Only  when  he  interprets  one  of  his  own  compositions 
does  he  rise  to  the  ideal  position.  The  final  appearance  of  a 
building  rests  more  with  the  architect  than  the  builder.  I 
have  no  idea  who  the  contractor  for  St.  Paul’s  was,  but  I can 
hardly  escape  the  significance  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s 
name.  A Chanel  gown  may  be  improved  or  spoiled  by  seam- 
stresses, but  fundamentally  the  value  of  the  creation  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  genius  of  the  designer. 

▼ T I do  not  mean  to  disparage  the  importance  of  direction 
in  a motion  picture.  Stupid  direction  can  ruin  a picture 
just  as  surely  as  faulty  workmanship  can  ruin  a well 
planned  building.  Direction  with  a touch  of  genius  can  exalt 
a picture  above  the  conception  of  its  author  even  as  a tal- 
ented seamstress  can  get  something  quite  creditable  out  of 
a poor  design.  But  the  direction  of  a project,  whether  it  be 
a motion  picture  or  a French  pastry,  is  essentially  a supple- 


mentary art.  It  is  intended  to  follow  a set  journal  of  in- 
struction. By  the  very  nature  and  logic  of  things  this  is  so, 
and  I fail  to  understand  why  motion  pictures  are  radically 
different. 

The  story  of  Bad  Girl,  continues  Mr.  Beaton,  was  “trivial 
in  theme,  trivial  in  characterization  and  trivial  in  incident.” 
Yet,  he  points  out,  it  was  made  into  a splendid  and  touching 
motion  picture.  A great  deal  of  credit  undoubtedly  goes  to 
Frank  Borzage  for  the  accomplishment.  And  I imagine  that 
more  credit  than  we  reviewers  are  accustomed  to  dole  out 
should  go  to  Edwin  Burke  for  his  continuity  and  dialogue. 
And  then  again,  Miss  Delmar’s  story  is  sure-fire  stuff.  It 
concerns  a boy  and  a girl  and  a baby.  The  first  story  of 
earth,  if  I am  to  believe  Genesis,  dwelt  on  this  subject,  and 
I am  willing  to  wager  that  the  last  also  will  flavor  strongly 
of  it.  Miss  Delmar’s  book  was  smeared  over  with  hard- 
boiled  sentimentalism,  it  was  cheap,  and  at  the  moment,  sen- 
sational; but  within  its  covers  lay  the  germ  which  resulted 
in  the  Fox  film,  and  the  universality  of  the  story  is  reflected 
in  the  universality  of  the  picture. 

▼ ▼ Transatlantic  Mr.  Beaton  rightfully  characterizes 
as  “an  ordinary  crook  yarn  that  combined  all  the  threadworn 
ingredients  that  have  been  used  a thousand  times.”  Yet  it 
was  made  into  a delightfully  smart  picture.  William  K. 
Howard  has  been  praised  extravagantly,  but  I should  like  to 
know  just  what  percentage  of  the  picture’s  artistic  success 
should  be  credited  to  Guy  Bolton.  How  many  of  those  clever 
touches  were  written  into  the  script  by  the  author?  And 
finally,  I think  that  Transatlantic  is  a little  disappointing  at 
the  box-office.  It  ran  only  two  weeks  locally.  If  this  is  so, 
there  might  be  a hint  as  to  the  reason  in  several  newspaper 
reviews  which  praised  it  highly,  but  intimated  that  it  might 
prove  too  arty  for  common  consumption.  Its  artfulness  lay 
in  its  direction,  we  are  told,  and  although  I thought  the  pic- 
ture splendid,  still  I am  wondering. 

I frankly  sympathize  with  the  writers  of  Hollywood  whose 
laments  are  becoming  increasingly  more  noticeable.  Half  of 
them,  I presume,  are  hopeless  incompetents,  even  as  half 
of  the  directors  are  incompetents.  Many  of  them  are  big 
names  imported  at  three  figures  to  loll  in  the  sunshine  and 
impart  box-office  to  any  production  that  bears  their  names. 
But  there  must  be  a few — say  five  per  cent — who  know  mo- 
tion pictures,  and  who  are  capable  of  turning  out  a script 
that  could  be  directed  by  a nitwit,  and  still  be  a fairly  en- 
tertaining picture.  They  are  the  ones  who  will  survive  if 
those  fates  that  watch  over  Hollywood  are  kind.  They  will 
write  scripts  so  minutely  that  any  moderately  sensitive  di- 
rector will  be  able  to  shoot  them  without  once  losing  the  ob- 
jective about  which  the  author  constructed  his  tale. 

▼ ▼ Nobody  knows  how  many  first  rate  scripts  have  been 
murdered  in  the  endless  rounds  of  conference.  Nobody  knows 
how  many  writers’  souls  have  writhed  after  everyone  from 
script  girl  to  director  has  made  revisions.  Nobody  knows 
how  many  times  that  which  was  blue  in  the  script  turned 
out  to  be  a sickly  purple  on  the  screen.  And  nobody  knows 
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how  great  a percentage  of  the  success  of  really  fine  pictures 
should  be  attributed  directly  to  the  script.  We  are  in  an 
age  of  directors,  and  so  greatly  accustomed  to  them  have  we 
become  that  we  have  almost  forgotten  that  at  best  they  are 
merely  masters  of  coordination.  The  showmanship  of  Sto- 
kowski is  mistaken  for  genius.  The  piloting  of  Lindbergh 
is  hailed  to  high  heaven,  but  nobody  knows  who  constructed 
his  plane.  The  director  is  perhaps  as  necessary  as  any  other 
element  which  goes  into  production,  but  at  the  foundation 
of  every  creative  effort  is  discovered  the  stamp  of  the  crea- 
tor, and  the  finished  product  will  not  vary  greatly  from  the 
level  which  the  creator  has  set,  save  in  rare  and  striking 
instances.  I hold  this  to  be  as  true  in  pictures  as  in  shoe 
making. 

The  ideal  will  be  approached  when  the  writer  also  directs 
his  effort.  But  that,  I suspect,  will  be  infrequent.  Literary 
imagination  and  executive  energy  rarely  are  infused  in  the 
same  man.  But  I think  it  beyond  question  that  when  the 
stones  in  Hollywood’s  basket  adjust  themselves,  the  writers 
will  be  on  top  and  in  full  command  of  the  situation.  They 
will  write  scripts  which  outline  every  movement,  every  at- 
mospheric shot,  every  fluctuation  of  voice  and  thought.  Only 
by  doing  this  can  they  preserve  the  artistic  unity  of  their 
creation.  The  director  will  coordinate  and  suggest,  but  he 
will  not  dare  tamper  with  the  essentials.  Better  pictures 
will  result,  for  the  creative  idea  will  flow  unhampered  from 
the  mind  of  the  writer  to  the  screen.  No  one  knows  who 
wrote  the  first  epics.  The  singer  was  all  important.  But 
dramatic  art  advanced,  and  although  I am  well  aware  that 
O’Neill  wrote  Strange  Interlude,  I’ll  be  darned  if  I can  name 
a single  member  of  the  cast,  and  the  direction  didn’t  enter 
my  mind.  Hollywood  is  advancing,  too,  and  unless  I am 
gravely  mistaken,  there’ll  be  changes  made. 

A Few  Aversions 

▼ ▼I  have  mentioned  before  the  Salvation  Army  in  Laugh- 
ing Sinners,  Miracle  Woman  and  Salvation  Nell,  and  the 
strong  reform  motive  in  Mary  Carr’s  religious  exhortation  in 
Honeymoon  Lane.  Then  the  other  day  I left  the  blind  hero 
of  Miracle  Woman  only  to  walk  into  another  blind  leading 
man  in  The  Magnificent  Lie.  Just  for  good  measure  I found 
a dummy  carrying  the  love  scenes  in  Miracle  Woman,  and  a 
block  down  the  street  discovered  a group  of  marionettes 
expressing  the  hero’s  love  in  Hush  Money.  Then  there  is  a 
rush  of  Mad  Moments  and  Reckless  Hours,  not  to  mention 
the  celestial  series  which  comprises  blue,  black,  night  or  some 
other  sort  of  angelic  personages.  Also  there  is  City  Streets, 
City  Lights,  Street  Scene  and  the  Ex-series.  And  so  ad 
nauseum  until  I am  ready  to  offer  my  kingdom  to  the  title 
writer  who  will  strike  a new  note. 

In  the  news  reels  I am  utterly  weary  of  seeing  steeple- 
chases because  they  seem  cruel  to  me  and  I am  on  the  edge 
of  my  seat  hoping  the  horse  will  clear  the  barrier  without 
nicking  its  legs.  I have  mentioned  before  Warner  Brothers’ 
exploitation  of  Brunswick.  I noted  a similar  complaint  in 
an  English  publication,  and  since  have  seen  another  example, 
bringing  the  total  to  four  pictures  in  which  the  Brunswick 
property  was  unnecessarily  plugged.  And  I should  like  dia- 
logue writers  to  spare  Miss  Stanwyck  the  necessity  of  say- 
ing “I’ve  drank,”  and  I don’t  like  to  hear  Bobby  Jones 
pronounce  the  t in  often.  I can’t  remember  the  picture  in 
which  Roosevelt  was  pronounced  as  though  the  first  syllable 
were  ruse,  but  I suppose  it  is  a triviality  about  which  re- 
viewers should  not  get  excited. 

And  Sophistication 

▼ ▼ Which  brings  me  to  another  fault  I find  with  present 
film  stories.  What  change  has  come  over  the  American 
public  that  it  is  so  outrageously  rich  and  so  devilishly  sophis- 


ticated? A good  three  quarters  of  the  pictures  I see  are 
dominated  by  those  sinfully  wealthy  folk  who  shoot  things  in 
Scotland,  slide  down  hills  at  St.  Moritz,  slap  thousand  dollar 
notes  on  gambling  jiggers  in  Monte  Carlo  or  live  in  royal 
ceremony  on  Park  Avenue.  I am  not  saying  that  such  people 
do  not  exist.  I haven’t  seen  any,  to  be  sure.  My  acquaint- 
ance with  them  therefore  is  limited  to  Hergesheimer  stories 
and  motion  pictures. 

I know  one  or  two  people  who  possess  a mere  million  or  so, 
but  they  live  in  no  such  highfalutin  atmosphere.  And  they 
are  in  middle  age  or  even  farther  along,  whereas  the  people 
whom  I see  on  the  screen  never  are  more  than  thirty,  and 
evidently  have  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  course  of  their  happy 
years  save  to  learn  the  art  of  spending  money.  I might 
mention  that  I am  a young  man,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  step  out  of  a theatre  with  a girl  on  my  arm  and 
expect  to  get  just  a little  attention  from  her  after  she  has 
spent  an  hour  and  a half  with  those  princely  fellows  who 
cavort  about  in  Hispano-Suizas  and  drink  their  liqueurs  from 
crystal  glasses.  Mind  now,  I am  not  complaining.  I am 
only  offering  a very  personal  objection,  with  no  idea  that  it 
will  be  taken  seriously. 

▼ ▼ And  the  dialogue  that  runs  through  such  affairs  as 
Rebound,  Man  in  Possession,  Common  Law  and  a great  many 
others  is  so  diabolically  clever  that  I never  believe  it.  I 
know  from  the  outset  that  it  is  the  work  of  a smart  play- 
wright— and  that  even  he  had  to  sweat  like  sin  to  cram  so 
much  sparkle  in  an  hour  and  a half  of  entertainment.  When 
I hear  Robert  Williams  and  Miss  Claire  scintillate  verbally 
for  a scene  or  two  I become  downright  contemptuous  of  them. 


What  Weltord  Beaton  says: 


"BUT  to  me  the  choicest  spot 

IN  the  valley  is  the 

SANTA  Maria  Inn 

WHERE  Frank  McCoy  is  at  home 

AND  runs  an  Inn  tor  his  friends. 

AND  has  a perpetual  flower  show 
IN  his  dining  room." 

Frank  J.  McCoy,  Manager 
Santa  Maria  Inn, 
Santa  Maria,  California 
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TATE'S  OLD  MANDARIN 

now  entirely  redecorated  and  under  new  management,  offers  Exceptional 
Food  and  Fountain  Service. 

Parking  facilities.  A nightly  rendezvous  for  particular  people 

FOUNTAIN— R AND  S— CAFE 

Grilled  Steaks  and  Chops 
Special  Sandwiches  of  All  Kinds 

1248  N.  Vine  Street 
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For  Reservations  or  Orders  Phone  OXford  2239 

OLIVE  CLAIRE  TEA  ROOM 

325  North  Beverly  Drive 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Specialties  to  Order  Luncheons,  85c  and  60c — Afternoon  Teas 

Pies,  Cakes,  Fancy  Rolls,  Etc.  Dinners,  85c,  $1.00  and  $1.25 

September  1st — Open  on  Mondays 


The  Smile  Boys 


Phone  HOIlywood  9578 


RICHARD  B.  FRAME  SERVICE 

We  have  served  successfully  the  Motion  Picture  Industry 
for  years. 

5250  Hollywood  B oulevard 

HOLLYWOOD  100%  RICHFIELD 


Night  Phone  MOrningside  14069  Day  Phone  HOIlywood  957? 

HOLLYWOOD-HARVARD 
AUTO  SERVICE 

E.  Roy  Simmons 
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AutoRental 

DRIVE  IT  YOURSELF 


FREE  DELIVERY 

Main  Office  in  Regent  Hotel  Building,  M/2  Blocks  East  of  Vine  Street 

6164  Hollywood  Boulevard  HOIlywood  9555 


"Quality  and  Service  First” 

See  Our  Ad  in  Buyers  Guide 
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Made  in  Hollywood 

HOLLYWOOD  DISTILLED 
WATER  CO. 


Pure  Aereated  Distilled  Water 
We  Supply  the  L.  A.  Orphanage  with  water  free 
Special  Rates  to  Readers  of  This  Paper 
We  Deserve  Your  Confidence 
Joe  A.  Hausfelder  1037  N.  Sycamore  Ave. 

Hollywood,  Calif. 


I wish  that  I could  meet  them  in  their  drawing  rooms  the 
day  after  the  cook  has  walked  out.  I wager  they  would  not 
be  so  hot.  None  of  my  friends  have  been  accused  of  down- 
right stupidity.  Indeed  all  of  them  are  normal,  and  one  o’ 
two  are  a bit  brighter  than  the  average.  But  their  conver- 
sation doesn’t  sound  like  screen  dialogue.  It  sounds  like 
conversation.  It  may  not  be  as  amusing  as  a piece  of  snappy 
screen  fare,  but  it  incontestably  is  more  genuine.  This  is 
natural  because  my  friends  do  not  sit  down  before  their 
social  engagements  and  figure  out  tongue  twisters  and  clever 
thrusts  with  which  to  confound  and  make  uncomfortable 
their  friends. 

As  a reward  to  the  first  dialogue  writer  who  forsakes 
sophisticated  cleverness  and  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his 
characters  conversation  which  is  natural  and  genuine,  I 
personally  will  autograph  and  send  to  him  a copy  of  the 
Spectator,  together  with  a picture  taken  of  me  when  I was 
graduated  from  the  eighth  grade.  If  that  won’t  bring  re- 
sults, nothing  will.  And  in  case  he  isn’t  a Spectator  sub- 
scriber, I will  knock  off  my  commission  on  his  subscription, 
providing  he  will  send  his  check  for  twenty-six  copies  of 
the  magazine.  This  offer  stands  for  ten  days. 

These  Student  Uprisings 

▼ ▼ Observers  and  editors  are  inclined  to  deal  ponderously 
with  the  occasional  student  outbursts  against  compulsory 
military  training  in  universities.  When  such  a protest  oc- 
curs the  American  Legion  and  the  Civil  Rights  Unicn  swing 
up  their  opposing  heavy  artillery  and  profound  things  are 
said.  The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  students  do  not 
relish  the  inconvenience  of  changing  clothes  and  marching 
about  under  a hot  sun  in  pursuit  of  the  humanities  and 
higher  education. 

The  reasons  for  what  thoughtful  folk  term  “a  great  stu- 
dent uprising  against  militarism”  are  not  so  subtle  as  they 
seem.  First  there  is  the  change  from  campus  clothes  to 
military  uniform,  next  the  drill  itself,  third  the  shower  which 
is  essential  for  comfort  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
fourth,  being  late  to  class.  Therein  lies  the  mysterious 
secret  of  America’s  only  student  uprising. 

Any  frank  collegian  will  admit  it.  If  he  drags  the  red 
herrings  of  protest  against  militarism  and  the  barbarity  of 
warfare  across  his  trail,  it  only  proves  that  he  is  a shrewd 
diplomat  and  will  ultimately  free  himself  from  what  he  con- 
siders a foolish  inconvenience.  If  military  training  goes  out, 
it  will  be  shortly  followed  by  compulsory  gymnasium  work, 
which  is  nearly  as  bitter  a pill  to  the  young  intellectuals 
as  gun-toting. 

Proletariat  Art 

▼ ▼ A very  serious  motion  picture  magazine,  infrequent  but 
not  entirely  new,  is  Experimental  Cinema.  The  third  issue, 
which  I have  read  carefully  and  doubtfully,  indicates  the 
high  artistic  level  which  the  publication  has  set  up  for  itself. 
There  are  startling  photographs  and  stimulating  bits  of 
prose.  But  I was  suspicious  when  I read  that  the  magazine 
would  “succeed  in  establishing  the  ideological  and  organiza- 
tional foundations  of  an  American  working-class  cinema”. 
And  I was  surfeited  when  I read  comments  on  the  “American 
imperialistic  policy”,  “capitalistic  propaganda”,  and  “work- 
ing-class audiences”. 

I do  not  recall  ever  having  met  a man  who  considered  him- 
self permanently  a member  of  the  working  class.  I know 
many  who  are  undoubtedly  members  of  such  a class,  but 
they  will  bristle  at  the  suggestion.  The  American  as  a race 
is  young  and  optimistic.  He  is  content  with  the  present 
system  because  there  is  fat  in  it.  If  he  can  not  secure  the 
fat.  his  children  will,  or  his  children’s  children— and  they  will 
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secure  it  without  the  fuss  and  strife  of  revolution.  That  is 
his  dream.  A dream  may  be  untrue,  but  while  it  endures  its 
potency  is  unquestionable. 

Propaganda 

▼ ▼ The  whole  problem  of  propaganda  in  art  is  debatable 
and  disingenuous.  All  art  is  propaganda.  Both  Shelley 
and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  urged  freedom,  yet  the  difference 
between  their  work  and  the  quality  of  their  propaganda 
is  immense.  Shelley’s  propaganda  was  that  of  an  intense 
individual;  Mrs.  Stowe’s  was  born  of  a congealed  social  im- 
pulse. Shelley’s  work  was  art.  Mrs.  Stowe’s  was  a mis- 
erable batch  of  untruth.  The  mass  impulse  in  art,  such  as 
Experimental  Cinema  champions,  is  stultifying  and  priggish 
irrespective  of  what  righteous  cause  it  involves. 

If  the  theme  of  Hollywood  productions  is  capitalistic — and 
I am  making  no  such  admission — it  is  because  the  theme  of 
every  home  in  the  country  is  capitalistic.  Money  and  its 
accumulation  are  the  foremost  interest  of  a hundred  and 
twenty  million  people,  and  the  art,  science  and  government 
of  those  people  will  only  reflect  the  impulse.  But  meanwhile 
Experimental  Cinema  is  sincere  and  sometimes  brilliant.  It 
will  never  be  read  by  the  working  class  it  seeks  to  unshackle, 
but  the  best  minds  of  Hollywood  may  make  some  money  out 
of  its  suggestions. 

T T ▼ 

The  Suggestive  Film 

(Cinematograph  Times,  London) 

Film  producers  have  been  cultivating  the  art  of  suggestive- 
ness till  it  is  becoming  a fine  art.  They  hang  on  to  the  cliff 
of  suggestion  practically  with  their  eyebrows.  How  they 
save  themselves  from  falling  into  the  abyss  of  indecency  is 
sometimes  quite  marvelous.  Whilst  British  producers  are  not 
wholly  free  from  occasional  lapses,  especially  in  screening 
stage  farces,  the  American  producer  positively  revels  in  his 
art.  He  has,  in  film  after  film,  recently  carried  suggestive- 
ness to  the  extreme  limit.  Those  films  will  not,  apart  from 
the  so-called  shop  windows  of  the  American  firms  concerned, 
be  seen  probably  for  some  time  to  come,  but  the  danger  large- 
ly lies  in  the  chances  of  them  appearing  just  when  in  some 
one  locality  or  another  there  is  a movement  for  excluding 
children.  Certainly  those  films  are  “A”  films,  but  whilst  it 
is  possible  to  find  films  of  this  class  which  are  wholly  inno- 
cent of  material  calculated  to  justify  exclusion,  the  busy 
enemy  will  rake  out  all  those  of  the  sort  which  have  con- 
trived to  get  upon  the  very  edge  without  falling  over. 

Exhibitor  Threat 

(The  Allied  Exhibitor) 

If  the  producers  were  merely  nroducers,  the  exhibitor 
would  be  able  to  deal  with  them  on  a basis  of  equality.  But 
since  the  producers  own  houses  that  exhibit  pictures,  some- 
times in  competition  with  the  independents,  there  is  no 
equality  of  bargaining  except  through  organization  on  the 
part  of  the  small  exhibitors. 

Sound  in  Small  Theatres 

(The  Film  Daily) 

Theatres  with  a capacity  of  not  more  than  2,000  seats 
generally  have  better  sound  reproduction  than  larger  houses, 
according  to  the  semi-annual  report  of  the  S.  M.  P.  E.  pro- 
gress committee.  In  houses  of  larger  size  the  sound  quality 
suffers  considerably  when  the  auditorium  is  only  partly  filled, 
whereas  in  the  smaller  houses  this  condition  is  not  as  serious. 
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TRUMBO  REVIEWS 


A Tribute 

▼▼  STREET  SCENE.  I have  viewed 
all  of  those  pictures  which  have  set  a 
high  water  mark  for  production  effort 
in  the  new  season.  Genuinely  fine  en- 
tertainment has  been  produced.  I think 
particularly  of  Bad  Girl,  American 
Tragedy,  Transatlantic,  Waterloo  Bridge 
and  Star  Witness.  Metro’s  Susan  Lenox 
I have  not  yet  seen,  but  from  it  I 
am  expecting  great  things.  And  al- 
though I am  well  aware  that  I tread  on 
dangerous  ground  when  I fall  into  com- 
parisons, I am  bound  to  declare  that 
Street  Scene  is  one  of  the  finest  motion 
pictures  I ever  have  seen;  perhaps  it  is 
the  finest.  Bad  Girl,  despite  splendid 
acting  and  brilliantly  sympathetic  direc- 
tion, is  merely  a popular  story.  Ameri- 
can Tragedy  is  a depressing,  powerfully 
presented  slice  of  life,  but  it  is  entirely 
negative  in  spirit.  Transatlantic  is  pure- 
ly and  simply  a directorial  triumph  for 
William  K.  Howard.  Waterloo  Bridge 
is  a touching  drama  of  renunciation,  but 
its  characters  are  animated  by  emotion 
rather  than  by  intelligence.  Star  Wit- 
ness is  swift  and  tense,  but  too  thorough- 
ly provincial. 

But  Street  Scene  is  dominated  by  an 
almost  serene  intelligence.  It  portrays 
the  weaknesses  and  strength  of  the  hu- 
man animal  with  an  unprejudiced  cam- 
era. It  is  splendidly  acted.  The  musical 
score  by  Alfred  Newman  deserves  a 
paragraph  in  itself.  And  the  direction 
by  King  Vidor  is  a thrilling  piece  of 
work,  a blending  of  skill,  restraint  and 
imagination  into  a tremendously  fine 
production.  I am  going  to  view  this  pic- 
ture again  before  it  leaves  the  city,  and 
then  perhaps  once  more.  I am  going  to 
shout  its  praises.  And  I am  going  to 
thumb  my  nose  at  those  aesthetes  who 
contend  that  nothing  good  can  come  from 
that  morass  of  greed  which  is  called 
Hollywood. 

T V As  for  Sylvia  Sidney  in  the  role  of 
Rose  Maurrant,  I can  only  report  that 
she  is  superb.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  I whooped  to  the  skies  Confessions 
of  a Co-ed — a quite  silly  bunch  of  tripe — 
merely  because  Miss  Sidney  strengthened 
it  so  tremendously.  Her  work  in  Ameri- 
can Tragedy  was  outstanding  and  fine. 
But  in  no  previous  picture  have  I seen 
her  attain  the  heights  of  Street  Scene. 
Everyone  knows  bv  this  time  the  story 
of  Rose,  whose  father  murdered  her 
mother  and  went  to  the  electric  chair 
for  his  crime.  Everyone  knows  the  high 
courage  of  Rose  at  the  crisis,  and  her 
stalwart  desertion  of  Sam  Kaplan  in  or- 
der that  he  might  complete  his  educa- 
tion. But  everyone  does  not  know  the 
role  as  portrayed  by  Miss  Sidney.  The 
intelligence  of  her  performance  can  but 
indicate  a correspondingly  high  degree 
of  intelligence  in  the  young  lady  herself. 
She  very  shortly  will  become  the  first 
lady  of  the  screen  unless  Paramount 
ruins  her  by  too  frequent  efforts.  I hail 
her  work  in  Street  Scene  as  superlative- 
ly fine. 

It  is  tragically  amusing  that  the  last 
performance  in  which  I saw  William 
Collier,  Jr.,  was  that  very  messy  affair, 
Broadminded.  Franklv  I had  come  to 
think  that  young  Collier  was  incapable 
of  a sincere  role.  Now  I know  different- 


ly. His  Sam  Kaplan  is  a striking  piece 
of  work.  I am  told  that  it  is  far  su- 
perior to  the  legitimate.  I can  not  judge 
there,  because  I missed  the  play.  But  I 
can  say  that  producers  should  pay  a 
lot  more  attention  to  Collier  in  the  fu- 
ture. Estelle  Taylor  as  the  mother  of 
Rose  is  slightly  too  beautiful  for  the 
part,  but  no  complaint  can  be  made  of 
her  portrayal.  David  Landau,  as  her 
husband  is  convincing.  His  work  im- 
proves through  the  picture,  and  in  the 
last  scenes  he  dominates  the  screen.  Out- 
standing among  the  lesser  characters  is 
George  Humbert,  and  considerable  praise 
is  also  due  to  Beulah  Bondi  and  Anna 
Kostant. 

I suspect  that  the  greatness  of  Street 
Scene  is  largely  a result  of  the  flawless 
detail  which  went  into  it.  The  camera 
wanders  from  Gotham’s  skyline  at  dawn 
to  a hungry  kitten  or  a sleeping  dog. 
Nothing  is  missed.  I have  mentioned  the 
musical  score,  without  which  a great 
deal  of  the  picture’s  beauty  would  have 
been  lost.  And  I have  mentioned  King 
Vidor,  but  not,  I think,  that  amazing- 
succession  of  faces  which  stared  mo- 
mentarily into  the  camera  on  their  way 
to  the  murder  scene.  The  Russians  have 
done  nothing  better.  Credit  can  not 
evenly  be  divided  on  such  a picture. 
Street  Scene  is  an  individual  triumph 
for  every  person  who  shared  in  its  pro- 
duction. 

A Fair  Mystery 

▼ ▼ MURDER  AT  MIDNIGHT,  al- 
though nothing  to  go  into  ecstasies  about, 
is  quite  as  good  as  most  murder  stories, 
and  is  the  most  finished  production  to 
come  from  the  Tiffany  lot  in  a long- 
while.  Phil  Goldstone  produced  it,  and 
Frank  Strayer  directed.  That  darling 
of  the  intelligentzia,  Miss  Aileen  Pringle, 
takes  the  leading  role.  She  is  a beau- 
tiful but  very  evil  young  woman  who 
inspires  a complete  cycle  of  murders. 
Hale  Hamilton  is  the  famous  criminolo- 
gist who,  for  the  love  of  Aileen,  directs 
the  butchery,  and  Robert  Elliott  is  the 
absurdly  impolite  detective  who  solves 
the  whole  affair.  An  actress  not  men- 
tioned on  my  credit  sheet  turned  in  the 
most  satisfying  performance  of  the  day 
as  Aunt  Julia. 

I am  puzzled  and  troubled  and  alarmed 
at  the  manner  in  which  these  murders 
are  committed.  The  central  idea  of  the 
plot  was  to  dispose  of  Miss  Pringle’s 
husband.  A game  of  charades  was  ar- 
ranged, which  called  for  the  husband  to 
shoot  another  gentleman.  He  shot,  but 
unfortunately  someone  had  replaced 
blank  cartridges  with  real  ones,  and  the 
recipient  of  the  shot  was  quite  dead. 
Then  the  husband  was  neatly  murdered 
to  make  it  appear  a suicide.  I couldn’t 
understand  why  the  first  gentleman  had 
to  be  shot  at  all.  A little  later  the  maid 
was  killed,  but  how  I am  not  quite  cer- 
tain. And  the  crowning  bit  of  incon- 
sistency came  with  the  death  of  the  but- 
ler. He  picked  up  one  of  those  loaded 
telephone  receivers.  You  know  the  sort. 
The  idea  was  used  in  Whispering  Wires 
on  the  stage  some  ten  years  ago.  A 
clicking  of  the  receiver  discharges  a 
needle  into  the  base  of  the  brain.  But 
when  the  poor  butler  clicked  the  receiver 
the  wire  had  been  clipped  outside  the 


house,  so  there  was  no  electric  current 
to  discharge  the  mechanism  which  con- 
trolled the  needle.  But  the  poor  fellow 
died  anyhow,  and  that  is  that.  Perhaps 
he  was  frightened. 

Murder  at  Midnight  is  well  directed, 
does  not  contain  too  much  dialogue,  and 
boasts  settings  considerably  above  the 
average  of  Tiffany  productions.  It  will 
prove  entertaining  for  all  but  one  who 
simply  insists  that  his  murders  be  logi- 
cal both  as  to  motive  and  execution. 

Riglit-O ! 

n TOO  MANY  COOKS  is  correctly 
titled.  There  are  also  too  many  words 
and  too  many  evidences  of  the  stage  in 
this  comedy  directed  for  Radio  by  Wil- 
liam Seiter.  It  is  from  a stage  play, 
the  title  of  which  I have  forgotten.  May- 
be it  also  is  Too  Many  Cooks.  I wonder 
if  anyone  has  noticed  that  comedies 
adapted  from  the  stage  are  invariably 
flat,  whereas  more  serious  efforts  taken 
from  the  legitimate  fare  quite  well  on 
the  screen.  I wonder  why  that  is.  There 
was  Six  Cylinder  Love,  Too  Young  to 
Marry,  Ex-Bad  Boy,  The  Girl  Habit  (I 
liked  it,  but  nobody  else  did)  and  so  on 
down  the  line.  But  Journey’s  End, 
Waterloo  Bridge,  Street  Scene,  and  a few 
others  seemed  to  do  quite  nicely. 

Bert  Wheeler  and  Dorothy  Lee  take 
the  parts  of  young  lovers  who  are  about 
to  build  a home  and  embark  upon  the 
matrimonial  currents  when  a deluge  of 
Cooks,  relatives  of  the  little  girl,  almost 
ruin  the  whole  affair.  To  relieve  any 
suspense  you  may  feel  about  the  out- 
come, I may  as  well  confide  that  Mr. 
Wheeler  and  Miss  Lee  are  reunited  and 
married.  Roscoe  Ates  furnishes  some 
hilarious  moments,  not  so  much  because 
he  stutters  as  because  he  is  an  excellent 
comedian.  Sharon  Lynn  and  Robert  Mc- 
Wade  appear  well  cast. 

Too  Many  Cooks  appealed  to  me  as 
old  stuff  very  conventionally  directed  and 
acted.  Everything  about  the  picture  was 
characterless  and  a little  dull.  Perhaps 
that  is  because  I am  not  fond  of  Wheeler 
when  he  is  at  his  best.  But  I think  there 
are  other  reasons. 

Dramatic  and  Thrilling 

▼ V the  STAR  WITNESS  is  a swiftly 
moving  highly  dramatic  picture  that 
should  make  Warner  Brothers  a lot  of 
money.  It  is  the  Warner  answer  to  such 
excellent  pictures  as  Bad  Girl,  Transat- 
lantic, American  Tragedy,  Waterloo 
Bridge,  Sporting  Blood,  and  others  that 
are  ushering  in  what  promises  to  be  a 
season  of  achievement  and  redemption 
in  Hollywood.  In  every  way  it  deserves 
to  be  ranked  with  the  five  mentioned, 
and  with  them  comprises  the  best  group 
of  photoplays  that  have  been  shown  in 
months.  In  view  of  recent  widespread 
demonstrations  against  gangland,  and 
gangland’s  characteristic  response  in  the 
form  of  bullets  in  the  bodies  of  little 
children,  it  may  be  that  The  Star  Wit- 
ness will  actually  serve  as  a beneficial 
agent  in  consolidating  opinion  against 
the  underworld.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
gangsters  here  portrayed  are  murderous 
cowards,  not  calculated  to  arouse  the  ad- 
miration of  youngsters. 

The  story  deals  with  a gang  killing 
that  is  witnessed  by  Grant  Mitchell  and 
his  familv,  among  whom  Charles  Sale 
and  Dickie  Moore  are  the  outstanding 
characters.  Mitchell  gives  an  honest  and 
touching  characterization  of  the  chief 
clerk  who  finally  is  intimidated  into  re- 
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fusing  to  testify  at  the  preliminary 
hearing  of  the  murderer,  because  of  the 
kidnapping  of  his  son,  Dickie  Moore. 
Frances  Starr  is  the  mother,  and  Sally 
Blane  and  Edward  Nugent  are  the  son 
and  daughter  of  the  family.  The  terror 
which  strikes  this  very  ordinary  family 
is  not  beyond  the  realms  of  possibility, 
and  furnishes  very  convincing  story  ma- 
terial. Charles  Sale,  as  the  grandfather, 
is  the  only  one  who  refuses  to  bow  to  the 
threat  of  the  gangsters  that  the  ab- 
ducted son  will  be  killed  if  Ralph  Ince, 
the  murderer,  is  identified  on  the  stand. 
The  youngster  who  portrayed  Dickie 
Moore’s  younger  brother  is  a delight. 
Walter  Huston  as  the  district  attorney 
lends  a fire  and  intensity  to  his  part 
which  too  often  is  lacking  in  actual  life. 

▼ V William  A.  Wellman  gets  the  most 
from  his  script,  and  the  drama  he  has 
developed  at  times  approaches  hysteria. 
The  telephone  call  from  the  kidnapper 
is  beautifully  handled,  and  the  search 
scenes  are  thrillingly  photographed.  The 
entire  production  is  handled  so  logically 
that  it  can  not  fail  to  hold  an  audience 
from  beginning  to  finish.  Particularly 
did  I admire  the  true  American  psych- 
ology of  Charles  Sale,  who  denounced 
“foreign  hoodlums’’  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  but  completely  failed  to  notice 
the  sleek  American  lawyers  who  were  so 
solicitous  for  the  gangster’s  welfare.  It 
is  a stupid  attitude,  but  it  is  so  true  that 
the  producers  are  to  be  thanked  for  in- 
cluding it.  The  Star  Witness  is  to  be 
numbered  among  the  really  excellent 
pictures  of  the  season. 

Nothing  Remarkable 

▼ ▼ TRAVELING  HUSBANDS  wan- 
ders rather  aimlessly  through  a maze  of 
trivialities,  and  then  surprisingly  de- 
velops into  a fairly  good  story.  But  it 
develops  too  late.  By  the  time  a genuine 
problem  has  arrived  and  a solution  is 
approached,  the  audience  has  become  so 
enmeshed  in  unnecessary  dialogue  that 
the  whole  point  of  the  entertainment  is 
lost.  Paul  Sloane,  I suspect,  heroically 
tried  to  advance  the  story,  but  the 
script  called  for  too  many  detours.  The 
result  is  merely  another  average  pro- 
gram picture,  although  the  blurbs  assure 
me  that  it  is  a dramatic  thunderbolt. 


The  story  deals  with  the  Babylonian 
existence  of  traveling  salesmen,  the 
liquor  they  consume,  the  gorgeous 
blondes  with  whom  they  sleep  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  mistreat  their 
wives.  Frank  Albertson  and  Constance 
Cummings  play  the  lovers  and  come 
through  to  a happy  ending  despite 
the  imminence  of  a murder  charge 
against  Albertson.  But  their  work  is 
overshadowed  by  Evelyn  Brent’s  really 
excellent  portrayal  of  a salesman’s  re- 
jected mistress,  and  the  clever  charac- 
terization of  Hijmie  Schwartz  given  by 
Hugh  Herbert.  His  work  is  delightful 
and  almost  worth  the  price  of  admission 
on  its  own  merits. 

The  trouble  with  pictures  such  as 
Traveling  Husbands  is  that  they  deal 
with  such  astoundingly  commonplace 
people.  Characters  in  a dramatic  pro- 
duction must  have  outstanding  possi- 
bilities either  for  good  or  evil  before  an 
audience  can  become  genuinely  interested 
in  their  fate.  The  characters  in  Travel- 
ing Husbands  are  outstanding  in  no  sense 
of  the  word.  A rather  over-crowded  uni- 
verse could  have  gotten  along  quite  nice- 
ly without  any  particular  one  of  them, 
or  the  whole  kaboodle,  for  that  matter. 
And  when  an  audience  feels  that  way 
about  characters,  it  is  not  going  to  tear 
down  the  box-office  in  a rush  for  seats. 
But  as  I said,  Evelyn  Brent  and  Hugh 
Herbert  furnished  some  really  interest- 
ing moments. 

Barrymore,  But  Nothing  More 

▼▼  GUILTY  HANDS  gives  us  that 
flawless  cynic,  gentleman  and  actor,  Mr. 
Lionel  Barrymore  in  another  delightful 
characterization.  His  presence  in  the 
cast  is  enough  to  make  the  world’s  worst 
picture  entertaining.  But  Guilty  Hands , 
far  from  being-  the  world’s  worst,  is  a 
quite  entertaining  story  from  the  pen 
of  Bayard  Veiller.  W.  S.  Van  Dyke 
handles  the  direction,  and  has  assembled 
a smooth  cast  for  a production  which 
must  rank  slightly  above  the  average 
-rogram  picture,  and  considerably  below 
the  level  of  genuinely  fine  productions. 

Barrymore,  in  order  to  save  his  daugh- 
ter, Madge  Evans,  from  a degrading- 
marriage  to  the  ultra-villainous  Alan 
Mowbray,  kills  the  latter  gentleman  in  a 
fashion  which  is  so  neat  that  only  Kay 


Francis  deduces  the  real  facts.  In  a 
stirring  scene  Barrymore  demonstrates 
just  how,  as  district  attorney,  he  will 
convict  Miss  Francis  of  the  murder  if 
she  does  not  agree  to  the  general  verdict 
of  suicide.  The  dead  man  himself  solves 
the  whole  affair,  by  shooting  Mr.  Barry- 
more just  as  Kay  is  about  to  denounce 
him.  Contraction  of  the  muscles  after 
death,  you  see.  You  don’t  believe  it? 
Neither  did  I,  but  it  furnishes  a very 
satisfactory  ending. 

As  a matter  of  comment,  Miss  Evans 
is  progressing  remarkably,  and  is  very 
pretty  to  boot.  C.  Aubrey  Smith  is  not 
an  English  lord  in  this  picture,  which 
alone  makes  it  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Guilty  Hands  will  probably  do  a nice 
business,  but  I am  certain  it  is  trading 
on  Barrymore’s  success  in  Free  Soul.  It 
is  not  at  all  up  to  the  standard  which 
should  be  set  for  the  gentleman  who,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  is  the  most  out- 
standing member  of  a very  talented 
family. 

Mellerdrammer 

▼ ▼ CAUGHT  convinces  me  that  Para- 
mount has  a terrible  grudge  against 
Richard  Arlen.  He  has  incurred  the 
wrath  of  some  high  and  mighty,  and  re- 
sultantly  is  being  murdered  in  poor  roles. 
The  greatest  actor  of  all  time  could  not 
have  been  impressive  in  so  faltering  an 
effort  as  Caught,  and  although  Arlen  is 
not  the  greatest  actor  of  all  time,  he  is 
a capable  young  man  who  could  be  de- 
veloped into  a valuable  property  for  his 
studio.  Louise  Dresser  portrays  Calam- 
ity Jane.  Her  acting  is  delightful,  but 
the  story  is  so  hilariously  ridiculous  that 
her  evident  ability  is  almost  submerged 
beneath  the  maze  of  impossibilities.  Only 
Frances  Dee  does  herself  any  good  in 
this  picture.  She  is  very  beautiful,  and 
has  a charming  manner  of  speech. 

Edward  Sloman  directed  the  peculiar 
affair.  Louise  Dresser,  you  see,  is  a 
frontier  gal  with  a heart  of  gold  and 
the  exterior  of  a rattlesnake.  Her  cattle 
rustling  activities  excite  the  interest  of 
the  government,  and  Richard  Arlen 
comes  galloping  along  with  half  the 
United  States  army  to  wipe  Louise  from 
the  face  of  the  map.  But  just  as  he  has 
the  evidence,  he  gets  into  a fearful  jam. 
The  stout-hearted  Louise  is  about  to 
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bump  him  off  when,  marvel  of  marvels, 
she  discovers  that  he  is  her  son ! What 
a relief!  So  he  escapes  with  Frances 
Dee,  and  Louise  and  Tom  Kennedy  ride 
off  in  the  night,  forever  afterward  fugi- 
tives, hunted  from  sage  brush  to  cedar 
scrub— and  all  for  something  or  other.  I 
wish  the  gentleman  who  conceived  this 
preposterous  affair  had  been  caught  be- 
fore he  collected  his  check. 

Romance  of  the  Streets 

VV  WATERLOO  BRIDGE.  I liked  this 
Universal  picture  tremendously.  It  is 
pure  romance,  delicately  handled  and 
beautifully  developed.  More  than  any 
picture  in  the  last  year  it  reminds  me 
of  Seventh  Heaven,  because  the  two 
principals  are  so  obviously  bewildered 
and  stricken  by  events  that  everything 
but  their  love  for  each  other  seems 
superficial.  Mae  Clarke  as  the  chorus  girl 
who  was  forced  by  circumstance  into  the 
role  of  a prostitute  on  Waterloo  Bridge, 
and  Kent  Douglass  as  the  young  and  im- 
pressionable British  Tommy,  give  superb 
characterizations.  Their  supporting  cast 
is  well  chosen  and  assists  in  making  the 
production  one  that  I will  not  soon 
forget. 

The  story  is  one  of  renunciation.  With 
a mind  which  experience  has  made  pene- 
trating, Mae  Clarke  sees  that  her  love 
for  Douglass  has  been  forged  under 
stress,  and  that  when  the  strain  of  war 
has  vanished  the  bond  likewise  will  dis- 
appear. Her  hysterical  refusal  of  his 
marriage  offer  is  a beautiful  bit  of  act- 
ing, and  should  place  her  high  among 
the  few  who  possess  genuine  dramatic 
ability.  Kent  Douglass  is  perfectly  cast. 
Although  the  story  is  not  directly  about 
the  war,  one  can  see  too  clearly  the 
devastating  events  which  have  rushed  in 
upon  the  boy.  War  is  in  his  face,  al- 
though the  front  is  hundreds  of  miles 
distant.  One  almost  feels  the  blinding 
necessity  for  love  as  an  escape  from  the 
barbarity  of  conflict.  The  sequences 
which  show  the  two  in  Mae’s  cheap  room 
are  tender  and  gripping. 

▼ ▼ Despite  the  tragic  ending  when  the 
little  prostitute  is  blown  to  bits  in  an 
air  raid,  the  story  is  gentle.  Enid  Ben- 
nett is  Douglass’s  mother,  and  she  be- 
haves in  a very  unconventional  and  high- 
ly sensible  fashion  by  treating  his  sweet- 
heart with  consideration  and  sympathy. 
Frederick  Kerr  as  the  step-father  is  de- 
lightful, although  his  frequent  refer- 
ences to  Bumpstead  are  character  labels 
which  come  directly  from  the  legitimate 
stage.  Ethel  Griffies  is  excellent  as  a 
stern  and  disapproving  landlady.  Doris 
Lloyd  and  Bette  Davis  are  well  cast. 

Some  very  proficient  camera  work  is  in 
evidence,  not  only  in  the  stirring  air  raid 
scenes,  but  also  in  the  interior  shots.  In 
one  sequence  the  camera  follows  Miss 
Clarke  from  a hallway  into  a dining  room 
very  cleverly.  Miss  Clarke  enters  one 
door  and  the  camera  another,  so  that  the 
audience  loses  sight  of  her  only  when 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  interferes.  The 
story  is  adapted  from  Robert  E.  Sher- 
wood’s play,  and  owes  a major  portion 
of  its  beauty  as  a motion  picture  to  Di- 
rector James  Whale. 

I Fight  the  Jungle 

▼ ▼ EAST  OF  BORNEO  furnished 
more  thrills  than  I was  prepared  to  with- 
stand, in  consequence  of  which  I wrestled 
in  my  sleep  with  the  identical  python 


that  slid  over  a sleeping  native  in  the 
picture.  I was  not  so  shrewd  as  the  na- 
tive, who  awakened,  stiffened  quietly, 
and  waited  for  the  serpent  to  complete 
its  crossing.  1 wrestled  with  the  snake, 
was  nearly  strangled,  and  awakened  in  a 
very  trying  position  with  the  covers  bad- 
ly disarranged.  This  may  prove  that  I 
am  a fool  or  that  East  of  Borneo  is  a 
thoroughly  exciting  picture,  or  both.  But 
if  the  snake  episode  does  not  stir  you, 
Universal  in  hearty  cooperation  with  di- 
rector George  Melford  will  show  you  a 
duel  between  a man  and  a tiger,  a race 
between  a native  and  a swamp  full  of 
alligators,  or  a volcano  in  full  eruption. 
You  may  have  your  choice.  That  1 
chose  to  be  excited  by  the  python  is  be- 
cause I have  an  almost  feminine  aver- 
sion to  reptiles. 

Beside  such  hair-raising  occurrences 
the  story  becomes  almost  insignificant. 
It  deals  with  Rose  Hobart,  who  makes 
a dangerous  trip  to  the  interior  of 
Borneo  (I  think)  to  find  Charles  Bick- 
ford, her  estranged  husband.  There  she 
falls  into  the  hands  of  Georges  Rena- 
vent,  the  local  prince.  His  affections 
become  so  ardent  that  she  is  forced  to 
shoot  him,  which  is  too  bad,  because  a 
native  prophecy  has  decreed  that  upon 
the  death  of  the  royal  line  a nearby  vol- 
cano will  erupt  and  wipe  the  kingdom 
from  the  earth.  This  is  precisely  what 
happens,  and  it  is  only  by  sheer  good 
luck  that  the  reunited  man  and  wife 
make  their  escape.  I have  a protest  to 
file  with  directors,  story  writers  and  pro- 
ducers. It  has  to  do  with  Oriental 
potentates.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  they  always  be  such  suave,  cultured, 
oily  scoundrels?  I hope  to  see  one  some 
day  with  hair  growing  from  his  nose  and 
arms  like  an  ape.  But  that,  of  course, 
is  merely  my  personal  reaction. 

The  photography  by  George  Robinson 
is  superb.  There  must  have  been  plenty 
of  faking  going  on,  but  where  I can  not 
say.  The  dialogue  by  Edwin  H.  Knopf 
is  remarkably  well  done.  Many  portions 
of  the  picture  are  silent  as  to  speech, 
and  where  speech  is  recorded  it  is  brief 
and  to  the  point.  No  jungle  film  I have 
seen  does  as  well  on  sound  effects,  which 
were  so  good  here  that  I almost  could 
feel  the  fetid  jungle  air  which  bred  the 
insects  and  animals  of  the  picture.  East 
of  Borneo  is  a thoroughly  agreeable 
production. 

Borzage  Deals  with  Reality 

▼ ▼ BAD  GIRL  is  a touching  and  beau- 
tiful picture.  It  is,  moreover,  a story 
told  with  utter  fidelity.  To  a certain  ex- 
tent it  shattered  one  of  my  fondest  de- 
lusions; i.  e.,  that  a picture  brimming 
with  dialogue  can  not  be  a truly  good 
picture.  I am  wrong.  Bad  Giii  talks 
from  beginning  to  end,  but  it  has  one 
advantage  over  others  that  are  equally 
voluble  but  less  entertaining.  Regard- 
less of  dialogue,  the  story  is  told  with 
the  camera.  The  words  are  not  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  the  flow  of  the 
story  or  the  emotional  abilities  of  the 
characters.  Borzage  is  primarily  a mo- 
tion picture  director,  as  Seventh  Heaven 
attested,  and  his  success  with  Bad  Girl 
is  largely  the  result  of  his  schooling  in 
the  silent  days.  Some  of  the  talkie  di- 
rectors over  at  Paramount  should  study 
his  methods  and  their  little  society  melo- 
drama formula  might  seem  less  like  a 
compressed  dictionary,  and  more  like  a 
motion  picture. 

There  are  many  encouraging  things 


happening  in  Hollywood  these  days. 
Chief  among  them  is  the  rise  of  new 
stars,  youngsters  unknown  yesterday 
who  to-day  are  turning  out  dramatic 
performances  of  the  first  water.  This,  of 
course,  is  attributable  to  skilful  direc- 
tion. James  Dunn  and  Sally  Eilers  per- 
form magnificently  as  a pair  of  utterly 
normal  lovers,  hemmed  in  by  the  city 
streets,  galled  by  the  sting  of  economic 
struggle,  superficially  cheap  but  funda- 
mentally clean.  The  story  of  their  mar- 
riage and  of  the  arrival  of  their  child  is 
a very  commonplace  one,  yet  as  Borzage 
has  given  it  to  us  on  the  screen  it  is  as 
vast  and  as  universal  as  life  itself. 
Something  momentous  looms  behind 
every  scene,  so  that  the  audience  feels 
a personal  problem  and  is  immeasurably 
relieved  when  a satisfactory  solution  is 
reached. 

▼ ▼ It  is  silly,  of  course,  to  say  that 
the  performance  of  James  Dunn,  when 
he  threw  off  his  veneer  of  bravado  and 
pleaded  with  a great  surgeon  to  attend 
the  birth  of  his  child,  is  the  best  I ever 
have  seen.  Reviewers  are  too  easily  set 
off  into  ecstasy  about  anything  which  is 
fine,  chiefly  because  fine  things  are  so 
scarce.  But  I can  say  that  Dunn  touched 
me  deeply,  and  he  touched  those  who  sat 
near  me.  And  the  desperate  cry  of  Miss 
Eilers  as  she  rushed  through  the  hos- 
pital corridor  after  her  baby  was  start- 
lingly realistic.  The  note  of  elemental 
menace  rather  than  entreaty  in  her  voice 
was  a revelation.  Behind  that  cry  lay 
the  touch  of  an  artist. 

Minna  Gombell  deserves  a paragraph 
all  to  herself  for  the  splendid  work  which 
she  delivered  as  Miss  Eilers’  companion, 
and  William  Pawley  and  Frank  Darien 
comprised  the  other  principals.  Bad  Girl 
is  one  of  the  season’s  high  lights. 

A Plea  for  Joan 

▼ ▼ THIS  MODERN  AGE,  let  it  be  un- 
derstood from  the  outset,  is  a good  pic- 
ture. It  has  entertainment  value,  an  ex- 
cellent cast,  and  some  clever  bits  of  di- 
rection by  Nicholas  Grinde,  whose  work 
is  new  to  me.  It  is  so  far  superior  to 
Laughing  Sinners  that  a comparison  of 
the  two  is  almost  ludicrous.  The  story  is 
neither  an  absolutely  new  one,  nor  a par- 
ticularly elevating  one.  But  when  every- 
thing is  considered,  This  Modern  Age  is 
much  better  than  the  average  program 
picture.  My  complaint  is  aroused  by 
the  pitiful  lack  of  judgment  which  is 
used  by  Metro  in  casting  Miss  Crawford. 

There  seems  to  be  an  idea  in  the  heads 
of  those  gentlemen  who  have  this  tal- 
ented actress  under  contract  that  she  is 
essentially  modern,  and  that  she  should 
not  appear  in  anything  that  does  not 
smack  of  freedom  to  the  last  cocktail. 
The  tremendous  vitality  of  Miss  Craw- 
ford has  been  wasted  on  puny  themes. 
Her  age  in  this  latest  picture  is  supposed 
to  be  nineteen  summers.  With  all  re- 
spect to  Joan,  she  does  not  appear  to  be 
that  young.  Her  features  are  strongly 
developed  and  full  of  a purpose  which 
nineteen  years  can  not  impart.  Nobody 
under  twenty-five  has  much  sense  any- 
how, and  all  over  twenty-five  haven’t 
enough  to  be  really  remarkable.  I am 
immediately  prejudiced  when  I see  these 
young  things  on  the  screen  wrestling 
with  grim  problems  and  overcoming  them 
with  the  experience  of  past  masters.  It 
simply  isn’t  being  done  in  real  life. 

V ▼ But  aside  from  the  age  proposition, 
Miss  Crawford’s  greatest  strength  lies 
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in  her  dramatic  ability.  Thus  far  I have 
seen  nothing  in  her  pieces  which  comes 
up  to  the  actress  herself.  I should  like 
to  see  her  as  a young  mother  of  say 
thirty  years,  confronted  with  a genuine- 
ly dramatic  problem.  Or  if  that  is  too 
specific,  in  some  role  which  requires  ma- 
turity and  a high  degree  of  intelligence 
to  overcome  the  problems  presented.  I 
am  certain  that  a new  Joan  would 
emerge,  and  that  screen  art  would  be 
ornamented  by  the  change. 

But  as  for  This  Modei~n  Age  ...  it  is 
a tale  of  a young  girl  who  comes  to 
Paris,  finds  her  mother  the  mistress  of 
Albert  Conti,  and  very  narrowly  escapes 
falling  into  the  genially  evil  clutches  of 
Monroe  Owsley.  In  the  end  Neil  Hamil- 
ton captures  her  with  his  virtue  and  his 
football  record.  Pauline  Frederick  as 
the  mother  is  delightful,  proving  once 
more  that  she  is  the  true  patrician  of 
motion  pictures. 

Fu  Manchu  Returns 

TV  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  DRAGON 
gives  us  once  more  that  amazingly  in- 
genious oriental.  Fu  Manchu,  in  the  per- 
son of  Warner  Oland,  and  before  the  old 
gentleman  has  been  neatly  dispatched  by 
a bullet  he  accomplishes  more  mischief 
per  minute  than  any  screen  murderer  I 
have  seen.  But  worse  still,  he  pledges 
his  lovely  daughter,  Anna  May  Wong,  to 
continue  those  homicidal  activities  to 
which  he  set  himself,  with  the  result 
that  Mr.  Bramwell  Fletcher’s  life  is  not 
worth  a thin  dime  until  the  very  last  se- 
quence. Even  then  I was  a little  worried 
about  him,  for  these  Orientals  seem  so 
devilishly  clever  that  a revival  from  the 
dead  is  but  a minor  trick. 

I can  not  say  honestly  that  Daughter 
of  the  Dragon  thrilled  me.  It  is  a well 
developed  affair  with  excellent  sets,  and 
some  good  direction  by  Lloyd  Corrigan. 
But  I couldn’t  believe  it.  The  opening 
shot  of  London  almost  had  me  convinced, 
but  the  air  of  reality  soon  slipped  from 
the  piece,  and  I was  thoroughly  aware 
that  I was  viewing  a performance — a 
performance  by  capable  players,  I grant, 
but  still  a performance.  For  example  I 
could  not  believe  that  injunction  of 
a father  whom  she  had  seen  for  but  an 
hour  could  influence  Miss  Wong  to  mur- 
der her  lover.  Oriental  mysticism  and 
devotion  to  the  contrary.  I simply  could 
not  believe  it.  The  one  thing  which  I de- 
mand from  a murder  or  mystery  tale  is 
that  I be  allowed  to  accept  it  as  perfect 
and  holy  truth.  If  I can  not,  then  the 
whole  thing  is  lost. 

Miss  Wong  and  Sessue  Hayakawa 
turned  in  distinguished  performances, 
and  their  eventual  union  in  death  was 
exceedingly  well  handled.  Bramwell 
Fletcher  and  Frances  Dade  were  over- 
shadowed by  the  Oriental  pair,  but  their 
work  was  none  the  less  satisfactory. 
Nicholas  Soussanin  as  the  sinister  man- 
ager of  Miss  Wong  was  excellent.  And 
of  course  Warner  Oland’s  characteriza- 
tion was  grave  and  full  of  menace.  Im- 
pressive and  elaborate  sets  assisted  the 
story  materially.  It  is  a Paramount 
picture. 

V V V 

The  Awakening 

(Reel  Journal) 

The  trouble  with  the  movies  to-day 
is  that  the  novelty  of  sound  has  worn 
off  and  there  are  only  a few  directors 
who  have  learned  what  to  do  with  it — 


or  their  producers  have  not  learned. 
There  is  too  much  domination  of  the 
screen  by  the  sales  departments  of  the 
film  distributing  companies.  If  you  don’t 
believe  this,  how  do  you  explain  some  of 
the  idiotic  titles — box-office  titles — that 
are  really  driving  many  fans  away  from 
the  box-offices? 

Give  the  fans  a good  picture,  like 
Millionaire,  All  Quiet,  etc.,  and  they’ll 
come  out  again  from  those  holes — golf 
and  otherwise — to  make  a real  box-office 
showing.  All  the  price  reduction  in  the 
world  won’t  drag  them  to  the  theatres. 

A Birthday  Gift 

(Alexander  Bakshy,  The  Nation) 

On  this,  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
talking  picture  ( The  Jazz  King  startled 
the  world  in  the  summer  of  1928),  I find 
myself  unable  to  offer  the  usual  congra- 
tulations. The  promise  the  talking  pic- 
ture held  out  at  its  birth  of  growing  into 
something  worthy  of  public  respect  and 
even  admiration  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
To-day  it  looks  so  utterly  sick  both  in 
body  and  mind  that  unless  some  drastic 
change  takes  place  it  seems  destined  to 
drag  on  a miserable  existence  as  a de- 
formed and  blabbering  half-wit. 

Changed  Musical  Taste 

(Eric  M.  Knight,  Public  Ledger, 
Philadelphia) 

So  Hollywood  assumes  that,  not  liking 
the  music  they  have  given  us,  we  don’t 
like  music  at  all.  It  is  not  so.  I believe 
the  movie  world  will  seize  with  joy  upon 
any  movie  that  gives  us  good  music.  I 
do  not  demand  the  three  B’s  for  public 
consumption.  There  are  many  lighter 
affairs  that  will  please  the  best  ears, 
however,  and  still  interest  a great  public. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
general  public  is  tired  of  jazz.  Within 
the  last  two  years  I have  noticed  a 
change.  There  has  been  a swing  toward 
the  seductiveness  of  South  American 
tangoes,  queerly  accented  dance  tunes  of 
Spanish-America  and  the  sweet  tunes  of 
the  bygone  Viennese  waltz  era. 


Reviewed  in  this  Number 
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BAD  GIRD— 

A Fox  picture.  Directed  by  Frank 
Borzage;  from  the  novel  by  Vina 
Delmar;  continuity  and  dialogue  by 
Edwin  Burke;  photographed  by  Ches- 
ter Lyons;  recording  engineer,  G.  P. 
Costello;  art  director,  William  Dar- 
ling; film  editor,  Margaret  Clancey. 

The  cast:  Sally  Eilers,  James 

Dunn,  Minna  Gombell,  William  Paw- 
ley, Frank  Darien. 

CAUGHT— 

A Paramount  picture.  Directed 
by  Edward  Sloman;  story  by  Agnes 
Brand  Leahy  and  Keene  Thompson; 
additional  dialogue  by  Bella  and 
Sam  Spewack;  photographed  by 
Charles  Lang. 

The  cast:  Richard  Arlen,  Louise 

Dresser,  Frances  Dee,  Tom  Kennedy. 
Martin  Burton,  Marcia  Manners,  Sid 
Saylor,  Guy  Oliver,  E.  J.  LeSaint, 
Charles  K.  French,  Lon  Poff,  James 
Mason,  Jack  Clifford. 

DAUGHTER  OF  THE  DRAGON— 

A Paramount  picture.  Directed 
by  Lloyd  Corrigan;  from  the  story 
by  Sax  Rohmer;  adaptation  by 
Lloyd  Corrigan  and  Monte  M.  Kat- 
terjohn;  dialogue  by  Sidney  Buch- 
man;  photographed  by  Victor  Mil- 
ner; recording  engineer,  Earl  S. 
Hyman. 

The  cast:  Anna  May  Wong,  War- 
ner Oland,  Sessue  Hayakawa,  Bram- 
well Fletcher,  Frances  Dade,  Holmes 
Herbert. 

EAST  OF  BORNEO— 

A Universal  picture.  Directed  by 
George  Melford;  story  and  continu- 
ity by  Dale  Van  Every;  dialogue  by 
Edwin  H.  Knopf;  photographed  by 
George  Robinson;  recording  engi- 
neer, C.  Roy  Hunter;  art  director, 
Danny  Hall;  technical  advisor,  Lai 
Chand  Mehra;  film  editor,  Arthur 
Tavares;  editorial  supervisor,  Mau- 
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l-ice  Pivar;  production  supervisor, 
Paul  Kohner. 

The  cast:  Rose  Hobart,  Charles 

Bickford,  Georges  Renavent,  Lupita 
Tovar,  Noble  Johnson. 

GUILTY  HANDS— 

A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  picture. 
Directed  by  W.  S.  Van  Dyke;  story, 
adaptation  and  dialogue  by  Bayard 
Veiller;  photographed  by  Merritt  B. 
Gerstad;  film  editor,  Anne  Bauc-hens. 

The  cast : Lionel  Barrymore,  Kay 

Francis,  Madge  Evans,  William 
Bakewell,  C.  Aubrey  Smith,  Polly 
Moran,  Alan  Mowbray,  Forrester 
Harvey,  Charles  Crockett,  Henry 
Barrows. 

HOMICIDE  SQUAD— 

A Universal  picture.  Directed  by 
George  Melford  and  Edward  Cahn; 
from  the  story.  The  Mob , by  Henry 
La  Cossitt;  adaptation  by  Charles 
Logue;  photographed  by  George 
Robinson;  recording  engineer,  C.  Roy 
Hunter;  art  director,  Stanley 
Fleischer;  film  editor,  Arthur  Ta- 
vares; editorial  supervisor,  Maurice 
Pivar;  production  supervisor,  Sam 
Bischcff. 

The  cast:  Leo  Carrillo,  Noah 

Beery,  Mary  Brian,  Russell  Gleason, 
Walter  C.  Percival,  J.  Carrol  Naish, 
George  Brent. 

HUSH  MONEY— 

A Fox  picture.  Directed  by  Sid- 
ney Lanfield;  story  and  adaptation 
by  Philip  Klein  and  Courtney  Ter- 
rett;  dialogue  by  Dudley  Nichols; 
photographed  by  John  Seitz;  record- 
ing engineer,  E.  C.  Ward. 

The  cast:  Joan  Bennett,  Hardie 

Albright,  Owen  Moore,  Myrna  Loy, 
C.  Henry  Gordon,  Douglas  Cosgrove, 
George  Byron,  Andre  Cheron,  Henry 
Armetta,  George  Irving,  Nella  Wal- 
ker, Joan  Castle. 

MURDER  AT  MIDNIGHT— 

A Tiffany  picture.  Directed  by 
Frank  Strayer;  story  by  Frank 
Strayer  and  W.  Scott  Darling; 
photographed  by  William  Rees;  re- 
cording engineer,  Carson  Jowett; 
settings  by  Ralph  DeLaey. 


The  cast:  Hale  Hamilton,  Leslie 

Fenton,  Robert  Elliott,  William 
Humphrey,  Aileen  Pringle,  Kenneth 
Thomson,  Alice  White,  Brandon 
Hurst,  Robert  Elbe,  Tyrell  Davis. 

PUBLIC  DEFENDER— 

A Radio  picture.  Directed  by  J. 
Walter  Ruben;  story  by  George 
Goodschild;  adaptation  and  dia- 
logue by  Bernard  Schubert;  photo- 
graphed by  Edward  Cronjager;  film 
editor,  Archie  Marshek. 

The  cast:  Richard  Dix,  Shirley 

Grey,  Edmund  Breese,  Paul  Hurst, 
Purnell  Pratt,  Alan  Roscoe,  Boris 
Karloff,  Ruth  Weston,  Nella  Walker, 
William  Halligan,  Frank  Sheridan, 
Carl  Gerrard. 

SPORTING  BLOOD — 

A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  picture. 
Directed  by  Charles  Brabin;  from 
the  story,  Horseflesh,  by  Frederick 
Hazlett  Brennan;  screen  play  by 
Willard  Mack  and  Wanda  Tuchock; 
photographed  by  Harold  Rosson. 

The  cast:  Clark  Gable,  Ernest 

Torrence,  Marie  Prevost,  J.  Farrell 
MacDonald,  Eugene  Jackson,  Madge 
Evans,  Lew  Cody,  Hallam  Cooley, 
John  Larkin,  “Tommy  Boy”. 

STAR  WITNESS— 

A Warner  Brothers  picture.  Di- 
rected by  William  A.  Wellman;  story 
by  Lucien  Hubbard;  photographed 
by  James  Van  Trees;  art  director, 
John  J.  Hughes;  film  editor,  Hal 
McLernon. 

The  cast:  Walter  Huston,  Charles 
(Chic)  Sale,  Frances  Starr,  Grant 
Mitchell,  Dickie  Moore,  Ralph  Ince, 
Tom  Dugan,  Fletcher  Norton,  Guy 
d’Ennery,  Mike  Donlin,  Sally  Blane, 
Edward  Nugent,  George  Ernest, 
Russell  Hopton,  Robert  Elliott,  Noel 
Madison,  Nat  Pendleton. 

STREET  SCENE — 

A Samuel  Goldwyn  production,  re- 
leased by  United  Artists.  Directed 
by  King  Vidor;  from  the  Elmer  Rice 
Pulitzer  Prize  drama  of  the  same 
name;  photographed  by  George 
Barnes;  assistant  director,  Lucky 
Humberstone;  art  director,  Richard 
Day;  film  editor,  Hugh  Bennett. 


The  cast:  Sylvia  Sidney,  William 

Collier,  Jr.,  Max  Montor,  David 
Landau,  Estelle  Taylor,  Russell 
Hopton,  Walter  Miller,  Greta  Gran- 
stedt,  Beulah  Bondi,  T.  H.  Manning, 
Matthew  McHugh,  Adele  Watson, 
John  M.  Qualen,  Anna  Kostant, 
Nora  Cecil,  Margaret  Robertson, 
Lambert  Rogers,  Allan  Fox,  George 
Humbert,  Eleanor  Wesselhoeft. 

THIS  MODERN  AGE— 

A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  picture. 
Directed  by  Nicholas  Grinde;  story 
by  Mildred  Cram;  adaptation  and 
dialogue  by  Sylvia  Thalberg  and 
Frank  Butler;  photographed  by 
Charles  Rosher;  recording  engineer, 
Douglas  Shearer;  film  editor,  Wil- 
liam LeVanway. 

The  cast:  Joan  Crawford,  Paul- 

ine Frederick,  Neil  Hamilton,  Mon- 
roe Owsley,  Hobart  Bosworth,  Emma 
Dunn,  Albert  Conti,  Adrienne  d’Am- 
bricourt,  Mareelle  Corday. 

TOO  MANY  COOKS— 

A Radio  picture.  Directed  by 
William  Seiter;  story  and  dialogue 
by  Frank  Craven;  adaptation  by 
Jane  Murfin;  photographed  by  Nick 
Musuraca. 

The  cast:  Bert  Wheeler,  Dorothy 

Lee,  Sharon  Lynn,  Roscoe  Ates,  Rob- 
ert McWade,  Hallam  Cooley,  Flor- 
ence Roberts,  Clifford  Dempsey, 
George  Chandler. 

TRAVELING  HUSBANDS— 

A Radio  picture.  Directed  by 
Paul  Sloane;  story  and  adapta- 
tion by  Humphrey  Pearson;  photo- 
graphed by  Leo  Tover;  recording 
engineer,  Clem  Portman;  lyrics  and 
music  by  Max  Steiner;  art  director, 
Max  Ree;  assistant  director,  Charles 
Kerr;  associate  producer,  Myles 
Connolly. 

The  cast:  Evelyn  Brent,  Frank 

Albertson,  Constance  Cummings, 
Carl  Miller,  Spencer  Charters,  Hugh 
Herbert,  Frank  McHugh,  Purnell 
Pratt,  Dorothy  Peterson,  Rita  La 
Roy,  Gwen  Lee,  Lucille  Williams, 
Tom  Francis,  Stanley  Fields. 

WATERLOO  BRIDGE— 

A Universal  picture.  Directed  by 
James  Whale;  from  the  play  of  the 
same  name  by  Robert  E.  Sherwood; 
adaptation  and  added  dialogue  by 
Benn  Levy;  continuity  by  Tom 
Reed;  photographed  by  Arthur  Ede- 
son;  recording  engineer,  C.  Roy 
Hunter;  art  director,  Danny  Hall; 
film  editor,  Clarence  Kolster;  edi- 
torial supervisor,  Maurice  Pivar. 

The  cast:  Mae  Clarke,  Kent 

Douglass,  Doris  Lloyd,  Enid  Ben- 
nett, Bette  Davis,  Frederick  Kerr, 
Ethel  Griffies,  Rita  Carlisle. 

WICKED— 

A Fox  picture.  Directed  by  Alan 
Dwan;  adaptation  by  Adela  Rogers 
St.  Johns;  continuity  and  dialogue 
by  Kenyon  Nicholson  and  Kathryn 
Scola;  photographed  by  Peverell 
Marley;  recording  engineer,  George 
Leverett;  associate  producer,  John 
W.  Considine,  Jr. 

The  cast:  Elissa  Landi,  Victor 

McLaglen,  Theodor  von  Eltz,  Una 
Merkel,  Allan  Dinehart,  Edmund 
Breese,  Blanche  Payson,  Kathleen 
Kerrigan,  Eileen  Percy,  Mae  Busch, 
Irene  Rich,  Ruth  Donnelly. 
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EVERY  WOMAN  CAN  HAVE 
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“Devotion”  and  Fundamentals 

They’ll  be  making  talkies  for  a long  time  before  they 
make  a finer  one  than  Devotion.  I don’t  think  any  other 
that  is  made  in  the  future  will  come  as  near  to  my  personal 
idea  of  what  a talkie  should  be — will  come  as  near  to  giving 
me  seventy  or  eighty  minutes  of  such  thorough  intellectual  en- 
joyment as  was  provided  by  this  Pathe  picture  so  ably  directed 
by  Robert  Milton  and  starring  that  glorious  actress,  Ann  Hard- 
ing. It  appeals  only  to  the  mind,  not  to  the  heart,  for  it  is 
done  so  brilliantly  that  the  viewer  has  thoughts  only  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  story  is  presented  and  none  for  the  story 
itself.  It  is  in  their  capacity  as  artists  that  we  enjoy  Miss 
Harding,  Leslie  Howard  and  Robert  Williams.  It  is  hard  to 
grade  such  excellence  as  the  three  display,  but  I think  the  chief 
acting  honors  go  to  Howard. 

What  an  artist  this  young 
Englishman  is!  His  deft 
touches,  everything  about  him 
from  the  movement  of  his  eye- 
brows to  the  set  of  his  shoulders, 
from  his  fleeting  glance  to  his 
journey  down  a long  room — his 
voice,  the  rare  intelligence  be- 
hind the  reading  of  his  lines — 
all  combine  to  make  the  characterization  he  is  presenting  an 
extraordinary  example  of  histrionic  art  at  a high  point  of  its 
development.  Miss  Harding  gives  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
best  performance  of  her  screen  career.  The  scenes  which  she 
shares  with  Howard  are  so  delightful  that  they  made  me  want 
to  giggle  with  joy.  The  same  can  be  said  of  her  scenes  with 
Williams,  who  also  more  than  fulfills  the  promise  of  really  fine 
things  that  his  first  screen  appearance  gave  us. 

▼▼  When  I HAVE  tried  to  impress  upon  the  film  industry 
the  advisability  of  its  observing  the  principles  of  screen  art  in 
the  manufacture  of  its  product,  I was  met  always  with  the 
same  answer — that  picture-making  is  a business,  not  an  art. 
Of  course  only  fools  would  regard  it  so,  but  I am  quoting  fools. 
Let’s  take  Devotion.  It  comes  as  near  to  being  an  artistic 
triumph  as  a talkie  probably  ever  will  attain,  which  should 
cause  me  to  give  it  three  cheers.  I do.  I cheer  for  it  as  a 


work  of  art  at  the  same  time  as  I wonder  what  possessed 
Pathe  to  make  it.  Even  if  its  cost  had  been  moderate  it  will 
not  make  money.  It  has  too  great  a load  to  carry.  It  is 
burdened  financially  with  a long  accumulation  of  the  Harding 
salary  which  is  so  big  that  Charlie  Rogers  was  congratulated 
by  the  press  when  he  agreed  to  pay  it ; it  has  other  big  salaries 
to  pay  and  an  expensive  production  to  take  care  of — and  it 
simply  can’t  do  it. 

The  film  industry  never  has  made  money  by  trying  to  sell 
screen  entertainment  that  appealed  only  to  the  artistic  sense  of 
its  patrons.  The  stage,  for  all  the  centuries  it  has  been  devel- 
oping, never  got  beyond  showing  the  finest  examples  of  its  art 
in  anything  bigger  than  a little  theatre.  The  greatest  crowd 
never  has  followed  the  greatest  artist.  There  is  something 

bigger,  finer,  more  stirring  than  an  appeal  only  to  a developed 

sense  of  appreciation  of  techni- 
cal perfection  reflected  in  an  art 
creation.  It  is  an  appeal 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
beholder,  an  appeal  to  those 
elemental  emotions  that  are 
common  to  all  of  us,  to  the 
man  who  can  enjoy  art  in  its 
highest  manifestation  of  crafts- 
manship as  well  as  to  him  who  takes  his  with  the  heart,  not 
with  the  mind.  Granting  that  the  screen  is  a business,  it  would 
seem  as  if  it  would  be  better  business  for  it  to  make  its  appeal 
to  the  larger  market.  It  made  itself  great  by  selling  entertain- 
ment that  appealed  to  our  emotions,  and  it  never  can  maintain 
its  greatness  by  switching  to  a product  that  appeals  only  to  our 
sense  of  the  artistic. 

▼ ▼ Devotion  is  a picture  of  which  Pathe  has  every  reason 
to  be  proud.  I congratulate  Charlie  Rogers.  I hang  laurels 
on  the  brow  of  my  friend,  Bob  Milton,  for  his  brilliant  direc- 
tion. But  I feel  sorry  for  my  friend  Hiram  Brown  who  has 
to  worry  about  the  Pathe  money  and  who  has  to  provide  two- 
hundred  million  dollars’  worth  of  theatres  with  entertainment 
that  will  make  them  pay.  The  film  business  demonstrated  con- 
tinuously for  thirty  years  that  it  co  uld  earn  dividends  by  selling 
entertainment  whose  appeal  was  a known  quantity — an  appeal 
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directly  to  the  emotions  that  are  common  to  all  of  us,  irrespective 
of  the  extent  of  our  mental  development.  Now  it  is  trying  to 
earn  dividends  by  selling  us  something  that  in  appealing  only 
to  our  intellects,  competes  with  every  other  intellectual  diversion 
that  one  can  find.  The  silent  screen  had  no  competition. 

The  screen  is  the  only  art  that  can  tell  us  a complete  story 
without  referring  anything  to  our  intellects  for  interpretation. 
What  we  hear  has  to  be  interpreted  by  our  intellects  before  it 
can  make  an  appeal  to  our  emotions.  What  we  see  appeals 
directly  to  our  emotions.  When  I wrote  something  like  that 
three  years  ago  in  course  of  some  articles  that  pointed  out  why 
the  box-office  success  that  talkies  were  achieving  then  could  not 
continue,  nearly  two  hundred  publications  here  and  abroad 
ascribed  to  me  the  statement  that  screen  audiences  had  no 
brains.  When  I claimed  that  silent  pictures  did  not  employ  the 
intellects  of  their  viewers,  I did  not  mean  that  such  intellects 


)\ 
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did  not  exist;  I meant  that  silent  pictures  gave  them  a rest. 
Just  because  you  have  an  intellect,  you  do  not  want  to  use  it 
all  the  time.  Just  because  you  have  legs,  you  don’t  feel  it  in- 
cumbent upon  you  to  run  around  all  the  time.  Occasionally 
you  like  to  sit  down. 


▼ ▼ Devotion  will  not  be  a box-office  success  because  its  appeal 
is  solely  to  the  intellect,  and  screen  audiences  have  tired  of  using 
their  intellects  all  the  time.  They  would  like  them  to  have  a 
spell  of  sitting  down.  They  want  motion  pictures  and  they  are 
not  getting  them.  That  is  the  story  that  the  box-office  is  telling 
us.  It  is  a story  that  is  being  interpreted  in  a great  many  dif- 
ferent ways  by  the  overlords  of  our  film  world  who  are  having 
a devil  of  a time  trying  to  make  it  appear  as  if  they  were  not 
responsible  for  the  present  plight  of  their  industry.  But  they 
are  responsible.  If  they  had  intellects  equal  to  grappling  with 
the  present  situation,  they  would  know  that  the  force  of  some 
natural  law  is  responsible  for  the  low  state  of  the  film  ex- 
chequer, and  they  would  try  to  discover  what  the  natural  law 
is  and  how  it  works. 

This  epistle  started  off  to  be  merely  a review  of  Devotion, 
but  my  pipe  is  drawing  well,  each  of  the  dogs  is  in  his  own 
big  chair,  the  majestic  length  of  the  big  black  cat  is  stretched 
across  the  top  of  the  back  of  my  big  chair.  She  is  sitting  not 
far  away,  smiling  at  something  in  a book;  the  house  is  quiet, 
and  I feel  in  a particularly  chatty  mood.  Let  us  go  on  and 
see  where  it  gets  us.  We  may  go  highbrow  before  we  get 
through.  I have  said  many  times  that  audiences  do  not  want 
their  stories  told  in  dialogue,  but  I never  have  given  the  present 
Spectator  audience  the  fundamental  reason  for  it,  never  for 
my  new  readers  have  I made  reference  to  the  natural  law  that 
governs  screen  art.  This  might  be  a good  night  to  go  into 
the  matter. 


^ ▼ The  SCREEN  is  an  art  of  illusion.  You  can’t  get  away 
from  that.  Nothing  on  the  screen  is  real,  not  even  the  motion. 
Still  pictures  flash  by  us  and  our  imaginations  supply  the 


motion.  Our  imaginations  make  shadows  real  people,  supply 
the  third  dimension,  and  perform  every  other  function  necessary 
to  the  creation  of  a perfect  illusion  of  reality.  In  the  silent 
days  only  our  visual  sense  was  employed  and  our  other  senses 
rested.  In  all  its  elements  the  art  was  perfect,  even  though  it 
was  rarely  that  the  elements  were  handled  in  a manner  that 
resulted  in  perfect  product.  Then  came  talk.  It  is  an  alien 
element,  and  the  more  it  is  used,  the  more  it  makes  imperfect 
the  art  creation  whose  sale  to  the  public  is  the  film  industry’s 
sole  business.  It  transfers  our  consideration  of  screen  entertain- 
ment from  our  emotions  to  our  intellects.  Why?  What  is 
speech,  anyway?  It  is  here  that  we  fill  our  pipes  again  and 
then  go  highbrow. 

Man  is  the  only  animal  that  talks.  It  is  only  in  his  out- 
ward form  that  he  differs  from  other  animals.  He  is  kept 
alive  in  the  same  manner  as  the  horse  or  the  hog  is  kept  alive: 
by  the  actions  of  his  heart  and  lungs.  In  all  other  animals 
blood  is  pumped  by  the  same  mechanical  means  as  keep  it  cir- 
culating in  man.  All  the  lower  animals  have  brains.  Physiolo- 
gists long  since  have  abandoned  their  efforts  to  find  anything  in 
man’s  brain  that  differentiates  it  from  the  brains  of  many  ani- 
mals. The  brain  of  the  chimpanzee,  for  instance,  as  far  as 
structure  goes,  presents  us  with  not  only  every  lobe,  but  with 
each  convolution  of  the  human  brain.  Huxley  has  demon- 
strated that  the  human  brain  has  not  even  one  peculiarity  pot 
found  in  a baboon’s  brain.  In  fact,  from  a structural  or  physi- 
cal standpoint  there  is  no  reason  why  a baboon  shouldn’t 
develop  into  a bridge  player,  a supervisor  or  an  orator. 

v ▼ But  THERE  are  accomplishments  that  have  been  achieved 
only  by  man,  and  the  most  eminent  authorities  that  I have  con- 
sulted confess  that  they  do  not  know  how  man  can  be  explained. 
H is  tremendous  ascendancy  over  other  animals  is  due  to  his 
acquired  faculty  of  speech.  It  is  not  a natural  faculty.  If  he 
were  born  with  it,  he  would  begin  to  talk  in  his  cradle.  It  is 
purely  a mental  faculty  and  he  can  not  indulge  in  it  until  he 
has  developed  the  portions  of  his  brain  that  give  him  the 
power.  It  is  a complex  development.  Let  me  quote  from  an 
authority:  “It  is  a part  of  the  left  superior  temporal  convolu- 
tion which  hears  words;  it  is  a part  of  the  left  angular  gyrus 
which  sees  words;  and  it  is  the  left  Broca’s  convolution  which 
utters  words.”  Without  understanding  the  terms  any  more 


than  I do,  you  will  grasp  the  fact  that  when  a man  listens,  reads 
or  talks,  his  brain  is  kept  busy.  He  can  feel  happy  without 
any  mental  effort,  but  when  he  begins  to  tell  us  why  he  is 
happy  he  has  to  use  some  of  his  mental  energy.  A baby  cries 
long  before  it  can  tell  us  why  it  cries. 

The  fact  that  speech  is  artificial  and  not  instinctive  is  indi- 
cated by  the  manner  in  which  it  fails  us  even  under  circum- 
stances that  are  little  out  of  the  ordinary.  It  does  not  take  a 
great  deal  to  make  us  too  happy  for  words,  speechless  from 
wrath  or  dumb  from  fright.  But  the  failure  of  our  faculty  of 
speech  under  such  circumstances  in  no  way  tempers  the  force 
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of  our  emotions;  we  still  can  dance  when  we’re  happy,  fight 
when  we’re  mad,  and  run  when  we’re  frightened.  At  such 
times  we  become  elemental  and  are  governed  entirely  by  our 
emotions.  Our  intellects  are  not  involved,  for  if  they  stayed  on 
the  job  we  would  be  able  to  give  vocal  expression  to  our  feel- 
ings, for  the  intellect  must  function  before  we  can  talk,  listen 
intelligently  to  talk,  or  read  understandingly  what  is  written. 
One  of  the  most  exhausting  tasks  that  the  intellect  can  perform 
is  to  listen  intently  to  a spoken  discourse.  It  is  so  exhausting 
that  he  is  a rare  orator  who  can  hold  a man’s  attention  for  any 
appreciable  length  of  time.  It  does  not  exhaust  us  to  watch  a 
man  dance  for  joy,  but  it  takes  something  out  of  us  if  we  have 
to  listen  to  him  telling  us  why  he  is  joyful.  The  dance  goes 
straight  to  our  emotions,  while  his  conversation  must  be  sorted 
out  in  our  brain. 

^ ▼ Put  THE  man  in  a motion  picture.  If  the  picture  be 
silent  it  tells  its  story  directly  to  our  emotions;  if  it  be  a dialogue 
picture  it  tells  the  story  to  our  intellects.  Obviously,  therefore, 
the  introduction  of  talking  into  screen  art  changes  that  art 
fundamentally.  But  you  will  have  to  acknowledge  that  if  there 
had  been  a fundamental  weakness  in  pictures  it  would  have 
bobbed  up  its  head  a long  time  before  sound  devices  were 
thought  of;  and,  further,  that  pictures  could  not  have  gone  as 
far  as  they  did  if  they  had  suffered  from  a fundamental  weak- 
ness of  a magnitude  sufficient  to  demand  such  revolutionary 
treatment.  Screen  art  became  the  world’s  greatest  entertainment 
force  solely  because  it  complied  with  a natural  law.  It  will 
maintain  its  place  only  as  long  as  that  law  is  not  violated.  The 
introduction  of  spoken  words  is  a violent  and  deadly  violation. 

The  mistake  made  by  the  producers,  a mistake  that  was  due 
to  their  absolute  ignorance  of  the  fundamentals  of  their  busi- 
ness, was  that  of  giving  over  their  pictures  entirely  to  the  dis- 
turbing element,  instead  of  using  that  element  as  sparingly  as 
possible  to  replace  a disturbing  element  that  always  had 
existed  in  silent  pictures — the  printed  title.  They  still  cling  to 
that  initial  mistake.  Devotion  is  evidence  of  Pathe’s  misunder- 
standing of  the  business  it  is  in.  It  pays  Ann  Harding  an 
enormous  salary  and  persistently  refuses  to  let  her  earn  it.  In- 
stead of  allowing  her  to  develop  as  a motion  picture  actress  and 
acquire  a growing  audience  by  appearing  in  motion  pictures,  it 
photographs  her  as  she  delivers  speeches  and  thus  dissipates  the 
huge  audience  she  gamed  when  speeches  coming  from  the 
screen  had  novelty  value. 

I am  going  to  take  the  dogs  out,  and  then  to  bed. 

Stories  and  People 

EVERY  TIME  I find  myself  in  the  vicinity  of  H.  M.  Robert- 
son’s dog  store  I pay  it  a visit  and  spend  some  time  play- 
ing with  the  aristocratic  puppies  that  always  are  on  exhibition 
there.  Their  antics  amuse  me  because  I like  puppies,  and 
because  I like  them,  it  is  not  hard  for  them  to  amuse  me.  When 
I visit  people  I like,  it  is  not  hard  for  them  to  entertain  me.  I 
enjoy  being  with  them  and  can  derive  a degree  of  pleasure 
from  anything  they  do.  A man  whom  I like  can  tell  me  a dull 
story  and  I will  find  it  interesting.  A man  whom  I dislike  can 
tell  me  an  entertaining  story  and  it  will  fail  to  entertain  me.  My 
likes  and  dislikes  are  the  governing  factors  in  determining  the 


amount  of  intellectual  enjoyment  I derive  from  contact  with 
others. 

When  I view  a motion  picture  I enjoy  it  in  the  degree  that 
my  emotions  are  stirred  by  the  people  in  it.  If  the  hero  and 
heroine  have  personalities  that  appeal  to  me,  or  if  they  are 
characterized  in  a manner  that  earns  my  temporary  affection 
for  them,  I enjoy  the  time  I spend  with  them,  I share  their  joys 
and  sorrows  and  am  pleased  with  the  picture  because  I have 
derived  emotional  enjoyment  from  it,  enjoyment  which  compen- 
sates me  for  any  weak  spots  there  may  be  in  the  story.  In  other 
words,  if  a producer  presents  to  me  characters  whom  I regard 
as  friends,  I am  so  pleased  with  them  that  they  can  do  almost 
anything  and  I will  be  satisfied.  It  is  not  an  individual  com- 
plex. You  have  it  also.  It  is  a fundamental  human  complex. 
We  allow  our  friends  liberties.  I have  many  who  could 
barge  in  on  me  now  as  I write  and  I would  enjoy  their  com- 


ing; but  if  any  strangers,  or  people  to  whom  I am  indifferent, 
barged  in,  I would  be  furious.  And  still  all  of  them  would 
be  doing  the  same  thing.  What  matters  is  who  does  it. 

v ▼ It  WOULD  SEEM,  therefore,  that  the  easiest  way  for  a 
producer  to  please  me,  and  you,  with  a motion  picture,  would 
be  to  assemble  in  it  people  we  will  like  and  who  will  command 
our  immediate  interest.  We  can  not  become  interested  in  what 
screen  characters  are  doing  until  we  become  interested  in  the 
characters  themselves.  When  Elissa  Landi’s  baby  is  taken 
from  her  in  Wicked,  I am  not  interested  because  the  character 
she  plays  does  not  interest  me.  When  Jimmy  Dunn  pleads 
with  the  doctor  in  Bad  Girl,  I am  stirred  emotionally  because 
I have  great  affection  for  the  young  man  and  his  wife  and 
view  with  distress  the  possibility  of  unhappiness  coming  to 
them.  As  a consequence,  I was  bored  by  Wicked  and  en- 
joyed Bad  Girl  immensely. 

Since  I have  gone  into  the  story-consultant  business,  I look 
first  in  the  stories  I read  for  characters  I can  like.  If  I find 
none,  I am  not  interested,  and  if  an  author  can  not  interest  me 
in  his  script,  a director  could  not  interest  me  in  a picture  made 
from  it.  The  first  task  to  which  I set  my  clients  is  the  creation 
of  characters  who  have  definite  personalities.  I tell  them  that  I 
must  love  their  heroes  and  hate  their  villains  before  I can  care 
a continental  what  happens  to  them.  Our  enjoyment  of  a 
motion  picture  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  things  happen 
as  we  want  them  to  happen,  and  until  the  people  on  the  screen 
become  real  to  us  we  can  not  care  what  happens  to  them. 

Producers  spend  too  much  time  in  looking  for  stories  and 
not  enough  in  looking  for  characters.  If  we  look  over  the  out- 
standing successes  among  the  motion  pictures  made  during  the 
past  ten  years,  and  exclude  the  few  that  were  successful  be- 
cause of  their  magnitude  and  their  box-office  values  as  spec- 
tacles, we  find  that  most  of  the  stories  were  no  better  in  them- 
selves than  the  stories  in  the  pictures  that  were  concurrent  flops. 
In  each  case  success  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  picture  pre- 
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sented  us  with  people  we  could  love,  and  the  things  that  hap- 
pened to  them  held  our  attention  only  because  of  the  love.  If 
the  producers  would  devote  more  thought  to  characterizations, 
they  would  find  that  they  could  devote  less  to  the  construction 
of  their  stories  and  be  more  successful  than  they  are  to-day. 
The  most  interesting  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

v v When  the  epidemic  of  gangster  pictures  first  broke  out 
it  was  successful  at  the  box-office.  If  such  pictures  had  retained 
their  drawing  power,  we  now  would  be  getting  as  many  of  them 
as  we  got  at  the  height  of  the  epidemic.  The  drawing  power 
diminished  because  the  pictures  at  best  were  mechanical,  and 
when  we  had  seen  over  and  over  again  all  the  mechanical 
actions  that  make  up  the  gangster’s  life,  we  tired  of  them 

jdokcemen  to 
no  something 
besides  Irifl\ 


because  by  way  of  compensation  they  did  not  present  us  char- 
acters who  in  themselves  were  interesting  enough  to  hold  our 
interest  and  our  sympathy.  Producers  ascribe  the  passing  of 
the  gangster  picture  to  the  public’s  change  of  mind.  The  public 
never  changes  its  mind.  Fundamentally  we  differ  in  no  way 
from  our  grandparents. 

In  the  selection  of  their  story  material,  as  in  their  every  other 
endeavor  in  connection  with  the  making  of  their  pictures,  pro- 
ducers betray  how  ignorant  they  are  of  the  fundamentals  that 
govern  the  business  of  creating  entertainment.  The  nearest 
approach  to  an  understanding  is  their  belief  in  the  fact  that  all 
the  world  loves  a lover.  But  that  is  as  far  as  they  go.  They 
do  not  grasp  the  elemental  fact  that  all  the  world  obviously 
must  love  anything  lovable.  In  order  to  supply  the  taste  for 
lovers  they  put  a romance  in  every  picture;  they  present  young 
people  as  parties  to  the  romances,  and  because  the  romances 
prove  popular  they  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  public 
wants  only  young  people  on  the  screen,  and  they  exert  all  their 
efforts  to  build  their  stories  around  young  people  exclusively. 

There  is  box-office  value  in  anything  on  the  screen  that 
an  audience  will  love — another  platitude.  I’ll  grant  that  it  is 
easier  for  an  audience  to  love  a beautiful  girl  with  a charming 
personality  than  it  is  for  it  to  become  enamored  of  an  old 
man  who  sells  papers  on  a street  corner.  But  that  is  an  abstract 
view.  If  a given  story  requires  it,  it  is  the  task  of  the  author 
to  make  the  old  man  as  lovable  as  the  girl,  and  if  this  be 
accomplished,  then  the  old  man  must  contribute  as  much  as  the 
girl  does  to  the  box-office  value  of  the  picture.  Obviously  the 
more  people  there  are  in  a picture  for  the  audience  to  love, 
the  more  it  will  love  the  picture  as  a whole.  The  greater  lati- 
tude studios  are  allowed  in  the  selection  of  their  story  material, 
the  easier  it  will  be  for  them  to  make  their  selections  and  the 
more  extensive  will  be  their  source  of  supply.  To-day  they 
discard  a story  because  an  old  man  is  the  principal  character  in 
it.  If  they  selected  the  story  and  made  the  old  man  lovable, 
it  would  become  one  more  story  that  was  available  and  one 
more  picture  that  had  box-office  strength. 


▼ ▼ What  Hollywood  needs  are  writers  who  can  put  more 
lovable  characters  in  their  scripts  and  directors  who  can  put 
them  on  the  screen  without  sacrificing  any  of  their  lovable 
qualities.  And  it  needs  producers  who  will  recognize  the  box- 
office  wisdom  of  surrounding  the  lovable  principals  with  people 
who  can  give  us  definite  characterizations,  no  matter  how  small 
the  parts  that  some  of  them  play.  I am  not  arguing  in  favor  of 
the  screen  going  Pollyanna.  I do  not  ask  it  to  give  me  to  love 
a simpering  grandmother  who  does  nothing  but  sit  with  her 
hands  folded.  If  we  are  to  have  a grandmother  I want  a gay 
old  one,  a mischievous  old  thing,  a grandmother  who  stands  out 
and  is  somebody.  I want  my  villains  villainous, — strong, 
dynamic  scoundrels  who  register  something  definite.  I want 
my  butlers  to  be  human  beings  and  some  policemen  to  be  some- 
thing besides  Irish. 

Hollywood  is  overlooking  a valuable  box-office  asset  when 
it  casts  its  pictures  as  it  is  doing  now.  There  is  a wealth  of 
good  acting  talent  available.  The  smallest  part  can  have  a real 
actor  for  its  portrayal.  Too  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  prin- 
cipals and  not  enough  to  the  secondary  characters  and  extras. 
Nine  out  of  ten  social  functions  that  are  presented  on  the 
screen  appear  as  if  so  many  people  in  dress  suits  being  so  close 
to  him  had  scared  the  director  into  forgetting  how  to  direct, 
and  he  gives  us  guests  who  seem  to  be  as  scared  as  he  is.  We 
need  human  beings  on  the  screen,  flesh  and  blood  characters 
who  have  the  power  to  interest  us  in  themselves;  and  we  want 
some  whom  we  can  love,  not  as  much  for  what  they  do,  as  for 
what  they  are  like. 


Story  Selection 

ACCORDING  TO  Variety  a number  of  stories  that  finally 
were  made  into  box-office  successes,  were  kicked  around 
all  the  major  studios  before  their  picture  possibilities  finally 
were  recognized — such  stories  as  Star  Witness,  Five  Star 
Final,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Street  Scene  and  Bad  Girl.  The 
fact  that  Bad  Girl  may  have  made  a tour  of  all  the  studios 
before  it  came  to  rest  at  Fox  has  no  significance.  If  Ben 
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Schulberg  refused  to  buy  it  for  picture  purposes  it  means 
merely  that  he  did  not  see  a picture  in  it.  It  is  the  same  way 
with  the  others  who  rejected  it.  Finally  it  came  to  Frank 
Borzage  who  found  in  it  a quality  that  lent  itself  to  his  indi- 
vidual interpretation,  and  because  Winnie  Sheehan  has  con- 
fidence in  Borzage,  he  was  permitted  to  treat  the  story  and 
express  it  on  the  screen  in  his  own  way  and  without  interfer- 
ence. A great  picture  resulted. 

Frank  Borzage  has  turned  down  scores  of  stories  out  of 
which  other  directors  made  good  pictures.  That  again  is 
something  that  has  no  general  significance.  Ben  Schulberg 
has  rejected  stories  out  of  which  Irving  Thalberg  has  made 
box-office  successes,  and  Irving  has  turned  down  material  that 
Ben  made  highly  profitable  to  his  company.  If  cinematic 
standards  were  so  set  and  so  mechanical  that  any  producer 
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could  see  all  the  values  in  Bad  Girl  and  any  director  could 
realize  them  on  the  screen — if  such  powers  of  visualization 
were  common  to  all  producers  and  ability  to  translate  the 
values  into  screen  language  were  common  to  all  directors — 
we  could  run  the  entire  business  with  a collection  of  rubber 
stamps. 

▼ ▼ If  Frank  Borzage  could  see  values  in  Bad  Girl,  and 
if  Winnie  Sheehan  had  confidence  in  Frank’s  ability  to  select 
his  material,  it  was  of  no  importance  if  Sheehan  could  not  see 
the  same  values.  The  thing  that  matters  was  that  the  man 
who  could  see  the  picture  in  the  story  was  the  man  who  was 
allowed  to  make  it.  He  shot  a script  upon  which  he  worked 
himself  and  which  was  written  with  the  single  aim  of  bringing 
out  the  qualities  that  Borzage  found  in  the  book.  Perhaps 
there  are  not  many  directors  who  could  have  taken  the  script 
and  given  us  a picture  as  good  as  the  one  that  reached  the 
screen  under  the  direction  of  Frank  Borzage,  but  I think  that 
there  are  a score  who  could  have  made  a box-office  picture 
from  it — by  following  the  script  that  Borzage  used. 

The  film  industry,  for  all  the  years  of  its  existence,  has 
been  looking  for  stories  so  obvious  that  anyone  could  see  their 
picture  possibilities.  This  policy  was  profitable  as  long  as 
the  screen  expressed  itself  solely  in  action,  for  physical  energy 
was  something  that  anyone  could  recognize  when  he  encoun- 
tered it  in  a story.  Now,  however,  that  film  audiences  have 
grown  up  and  can  assimilate  some  psychology  with  the  diet  of 
action,  appropriate  stories  are  harder  to  find  because  studio 
executives  who  control  their  selection  lack  the  visual  sense  to 
recognize  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  the  psychological  twists 
in  a particular  story.  If  he  had  possessed  this  visual  sense 
the  first  executive  to  whom  Bad  Girl  was  submitted  would 
have  purchased  it. 

▼ T It  WOULD  SEEM,  therefore,  that  the  person  of  most  im- 
portance to  the  film  industry  just  now  is  he  who  can  visualize 
the  screen  values  of  a story  and  put  them  on  paper  so  ex- 
plicitly that  a director  of  average  ability  can  make  a box-office 
picture  from  them.  We  happen  to  have  quite  a lot  of  people 

progressive 
physical 
motion 

who  possess  this  ability,  but  not  enough  people  who  will 
allow  them  to  exercise  it.  In  nearly  every  studio  the  final 
say  regarding  the  purchase  of  story  material  rests  with  some- 
one who  can  not  see  picture  possibilities  in  an  incident  unless 
he  has  seen  the  same  incident  in  a dozen  pictures  that  have 
been  successful  at  the  box-office.  And  he  is  the  kind  of  man 
who  refuses  to  be  influenced  by  the  enthusiasm  of  some  writer 
or  director  working  under  him. 

Since  we  have  had  talkies  we  have  had  better  stories 
on  the  screen.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  any  production 
executive  can  understand  what  is  related  to  him  in  conver- 
sation. A straight  narrative  that  employs  one  part  of  pro- 
gressive physical  motion  as  the  story-telling  medium  to  eight 
parts  of  dialogue,  can  be  understood  by  the  executive  at  one 


reading,  consequently  it  has  not  been  difficult  for  the  real 
brains  in  studios  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  stories  that  the 
public  has  been  getting.  It  is  a sad  fact,  however,  that  the 
public  has  not  reacted  favorably  to  these  better  stories.  It 
has  demonstrated  in  a manner  that  surely  Hollywood  can 
grasp  by  this  time,  that  it  wants  motion  pictures,  not  stories  as 
such,  and  in  making  the  demonstration  it  has  upheld  the  con- 
tention of  the  Spectator  that  the  story  is  not  important.  The 
box-office  value  of  a given  story  when  it  is  presented  on  the 
screen  is  not  what  the  audience  must  listen  to.  It  is  what 
the  audience  can  see.  To  the  man  who  can  see  a story  in 
pictures  as  he  reads  it  the  task  of  selecting  story  material 
must  be  assigned  before  box-office  prosperity  can  be  restored. 

▼ ▼ Some  WEEKS  ago  I argued  at  length  in  the  Spectator 
that  the  industry  would  not  be  successful  financially  until  it 
ceased  buying  stories  as  such  and  bought  only  motion  pictures 
on  paper- — until  it  bought  scripts  in  which  the  story  values 
were  developed  in  visual  terms.  Box-office  conditions  prove 
conclusively  that  our  production  executives  are  much  better 
at  selecting  stories  than  they  are  at  selecting  motion  pictures. 
Even  a story  from  which  a successful  picture  could  be  made 
is  of  no  value  to  a studio  unless  there  is  someone  on  the  pay- 
roll who  can  recognize  the  picture  possibilities  and  who  has 
the  authority  to  assign  the  picture  for  production.  Each  of 
the  big  organizations  has  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
invested  in  stories  that  have  possibilities  which  those  in  author- 
ity can  not  recognize. 

The  other  day  a director  with  a good  box-office  record 
told  me  that  for  three  years  he  has  been  itching  to  do  a 
story  which  his  company  owns.  As  soon  as  he  finishes  one 
picture,  he  digs  up  this  story  and  again  asks  to  be  permitted 
to  make  a picture  from  it,  but  each  time  he  is  told  by  his 
production  chief  that  there  is  no  picture  in  it.  The  director, 
the  man  whose  business  is  to  make  pictures,  can  see  one  in 
this  story,  and  the  executive,  who  can  grasp  only  the  story 
incidents  as  incidents  and  not  for  their  psychological  signifi- 
cance, tells  him  in  effect  that  he  can’t  see  a picture  in  it. 
It  is  an  absurd  situation.  Hollywood  never  will  get  any- 
where until  it  permits  those  who  can  see  pictures  in  stories  to 
buy  its  story  material. 

Of  course  I don’t  want  Paramount  to  disband  its  com- 
mittee of  advertising  men  and  press  agents  that  sits  in  New 
York  and  selects  material  for  the  Hollywood  studio.  During 
the  present  box-office  depression  it  is  very  kind  of  Paramount 
to  supply  some  comedy  relief,  and  the  fact  that  the  lack  of 
quality  in  the  pictures  costs  its  stockholders  many  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  is  something  that  does  not  concern  the 
rest  of  us. 

Let  Him  Go  It  Alone 

Ajy  ART  CREATION  approaches  perfection  in  the  degree 
that  technical  skill  is  employed  in  the  expression  of  its 
creator’s  idea.  An  art  form  is  the  tool  an  artist  employs  to 
express  physically  something  that  his  imagination  has  conceived. 
The  starting  point  always  must  be  the  idea  that  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed and  the  father  of  the  idea  naturally  is  the  one  who 
can  give  it  its  best  expression.  Screen  art  is  failing  to  hold  its 
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audience  because  it  disregards  these  obvious  truths.  Only  once 
in  a blue  moon  do  we  have  a motion  picture  that  expresses  the 
mind  that  conceived  the  idea  in  it.  A few  directors  are  per- 
mitted to  express  themselves.  They  do  not  always  give  us  box- 
office  pictures,  but  they  never  fail  to  give  us  interesting  ones. 

The  Spectator  has  maintained  consistently  that  the  road  back 
to  motion  picture  prosperity  lies  in  the  direction  of  unit  pro- 
duction. At  present  individual  brains  are  not  allowed  free 
expression.  In  the  case  of  Paramount,  not  even  the  studio 
is  allowed  free  expression.  The  situation  there  is  interesting. 
I have  the  utmost  respect  for  a man  who  can  accomplish  as 
much  in  a few  brief  years  as  Adolph  Zukor  has  accomplished 
since  he  became  head  of  Paramount,  but  at  times  he  bewilders 
me  by  his  method  of  doing  things. 

▼ ▼ B.  P.  ScHULBERG  was  placed  in  charge  of  Paramount 
production  about  the  time  the  Spectator  came  into  being,  about 
the  time  that  I began  to  notice  actively  what  was  going  on  in 
film  circles.  The  old  studio  on  Vine  Street  had  been  turning 
out  such  poor  stuff  that  Paramount  rated  fifth  place  among 
the  producing  organizations  when  sized  up  from  the  box-office 
angle.  The  product  was  so  poor,  in  fact,  that  home-office 
officials  washed  their  hands  of  it;  they  refused  to  come  to 
Hollywood,  and  they  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  what 
went  on  here. 

It  wasn’t  so  very  long  before  Paramount  was  in  its  new 
studio,  with  all  the  dead  wood  cut  out  of  the  personnel,  and 
with  an  output  that  gave  it  first  place  among  the  producing 
organizations.  Ben  Schulberg,  in  an  amazingly  short  time, 
brought  back  box-office  prosperity  to  his  company  and  cre- 
ated wholly  by  himself  the  greatest  asset  Paramount  could 
acquire— an  enthusiastic  and  capable  producing  unit  that  pos- 
sessed a feeling  of  great  loyalty  to  the  man  who  had  created 
it  and  who  continued  to  guide  it. 

The  people  in  the  home  office  who  had  refused  to  accept 
any  of  the  responsibility  for  the  old  poor  product,  were  not 
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slow  in  displaying  a proprietary  interest  in  the  new  good  prod- 
uct. Visits  of  New  York  officials  to  the  Hollywood  studio 
became  more  frequent.  The  smooth  working  of  the  Schulberg 
organization  was  disturbed  by  newspaper  gossip  of  impending 
changes  until  no  one  in  the  studio  was  sure  of  his  job,  and  the 
esprit  de  corps  which  had  kept  the  organization  at  the  peak  of 
its  efficiency  began  to  lessen.  The  inevitable  result  was  a low- 
ering of  quality  in  the  product. 


^ ^ I AM  NOT  ON  confidential  terms  with  Ben  Schulberg  and 
do  not  know  what  he  thought  of  the  turmoil  following  the  ad- 
vent of  the  sound  camera,  but  as  far  as  the  record  shows,  he 
just  kept  digging  away,  continued  to  be  the  most  popular 
production  chief  ever  to  preside  over  a Hollywood  studio,  and 
gradually  restored  the  quality  of  Paramount  production.  I’ve 
been  snooping  around  Paramount  projection  rooms  lately  and 
have  seen  some  of  the  new  product.  It  has  convinced  me  that 
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if  Paramount  would  leave  Ben  alone  he  would  make  its  stock- 
holders happy. 

But  Paramount  won’t  leave  him  alone.  Adolph  Zukor 
has  conceived  the  weirdest  idea  that  pictures  have  to  their 
credit — the  existence  in  New  York  of  a committee,  composed 
of  people  who  know  nothing  about  production,  to  pass  on 
story  material  out  of  which  pictures  are  to  be  made  three 
thousand  miles  away  from  the  committee’s  base  of  operation. 
In  previous  Spectators  I have  referred  to  this  committee.  I 
can’t  leave  it  alone.  It’s  so  crazy  that  it  fascinates  me. 

H ome  office  officials  come  out  here,  fuss  around  for  a week 
or  two,  tell  Ben  Schulberg  exactly  what  he  should  do,  and  go 
back  to  the  home  office.  How  he  managed  to  stand  it,  I 
can’t  imagine.  I’m  surprised  that  he  should.  I think  that  if 
I were  in  his  place  I’d  make  a trip  to  the  home  office  myself, 
tell  it  what  I thought  of  it  and  advise  it  to  get  some  other 
messenger  boy  to  make  its  pictures. 

▼ ▼ WHEN  I STARTED  this  article  I thought  it  was  going 
to  be  a learned  discourse  on  the  box-office  value  of  free  ex- 
pression in  screen  art.  Perhaps  it  is.  Certainly  if  Paramount 
expects  to  get  box-office  product  from  Hollywood  it  must  allow 
Ben  Schulberg  to  go  it  alone.  The  idea  of  placing  some  home 
office  official  over  him  is  so  absurd  it  is  a wonder  that  even 
the  Paramount  bankers  do  not  realize  it  and  insist  that  the 
Hollywood  studio  be  given  a free  hand  in  working  out  its 
own  problems. 

Schulberg  pulled  Paramount  out  of  a hole  a few  years  ago. 
At  that  time  he  worked  without  interference.  If  Adolph 
Zukor  has  an  ounce  of  sense  he  will  see  that  Ben  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  pull  the  company  out  of  the  hole  it  is  in  at 
present.  The  method  is  simple — no  interference  from  New 
York. 

Paramount’s  greatest  intangible  asset  at  the  present  moment 
is  the  feeling  of  loyalty  the  personnel  of  the  Hollywood  studio 
has  for  B.  P.  Schulberg.  That  is  something  for  Mr.  Zukor 
to  take  into  account.  It  also  has  some  bearing  upon  the  prob- 
lems Paramount  bankers  have  to  work  out. 

Acting  and  Naturalness 

EDWIN  SCHALEERT,  whose  comments  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  provide  me  with  so  many  topics  for  my  own 
comments,  recently  had  a discussion  with  a correspondent 
regarding  naturalness  in  acting.  Apparently  they  agree  that 
we  don’t  want  actors  to  be  natural.  1 hey  do  not  believe  in 
an  actor  “just  being  himself.’’  Schallert’s  own  comment  is 
that  we  have  had  much  bad  acting  because  the  actors  were 
trying  to  be  natural. 

I agree  with  both  of  them  that  we  do  not  want  to  see  an 
actor  “just  being  himself,”  but  I do  not  agree  that  bad  act- 
ing results  from  an  actor  trying  to  be  natural.  What  I think 
both  Schallert  and  his  correspondent  overlook  is  the  fact 
that  actors  play  roles,  not  themselves.  To  give  good  per- 
formances they  must  lose  themselves  so  thoroughly  in  their 
characterizations  that  they  become  the  characters  they  play, 
and  the  measure  of  their  success  is  the  perfection  they  achieve 
in  making  the  characters  natural.  No  one  asks  an  actor  to 
be  natural,  but  we  do  ask  him  to  make  his  characterizations 
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natural.  The  Times'  discussion,  as  a matter  of  fact,  appears 
to  me  as  being  rather  silly. 

▼ ▼ SOMEWHERE  ELSE  I READ  a discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion: “Do  screen  audiences  want  acting?”  The  writer  an- 

swered in  the  negative,  and  to  support  his  case  cited  several 
pictures  which  contained  good  acting,  but  which  were  flops. 
I do  not  agree  with  him.  Screen  audiences  want  acting, 
but  they  do  not  want  to  be  aware  that  they  are  getting  it. 
When  Warner  Oland  plays  the  murderous  Fu  Manchu,  the 
audience  wants  to  think  it  is  looking  at  the  murderer,  not 


at  an  actor.  Oland  achieves  success  in  the  role  because  he 
acts  it  so  vividly  that  we  are  not  conscious  that  he  is  acting. 

Personality  and  acting  as  box-office  assets  should  not  be 
confused.  Being  lulled  into  a benevolent  mood  by  the  pur- 
ring of  Charles,  our  huge  black  cat,  upon  whose  back  my 
writing  pad  rests  as  he  lies  curled  in  my  lap,  I will  not  refer 
to  any  of  them  by  name,  but  there  are  several  box-office 
favorites  whose  popularity  is  due  entirely  to  the  appeal  of 
their  personalities,  and  not  at  all  to  their  acting  ability,  of 
which  they  have  none.  They  are  the  stars  who  twinkle 
briefly.  The  fixed  stars  are  those  who  can  act.  If  it  is 
the  charm  of  her  youthful  personality,  and  nothing  else,  that 
gives  a girl  her  audience  appeal,  manifestly  the  appeal  can 
not  outlive  her  youth.  If  she  adds  acting  ability  to  her 
youthful  charm,  the  former  will  carry  her  along  indefinitely 
after  the  latter  is  outgrown. 

^ ▼ A CHARMING  personality  is  a valuable  asset  to  a player 
who  can  act,  for  it  commands  the  immediate  attention  of  an 
audience  and  offers  some  compensation  when  the  player  has 
a poor  role.  Claudette  Colbert  charmed  me  the  first  moment 
I saw  her  on  the  screen,  but  it  is  her  acting  skill  that  has 
kept  her  her  place  among  my  favorites.  She  combines  charm 
and  ability.  Wally  Beery,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  me 

with  his  acting.  I don’t  drink,  but  if  I did,  I don’t  think 
I could  get  drunk  enough  to  think  that  he’s  charming. 

Writers  and  Directors 

DALTON  Trumbo  took  me  to  task  in  the  last  Spectator 
because  of  my  contention  that  in  providing  screen  en- 
tertainment the  story  is  not  as  important  as  the  treatment 

accorded  it.  He  thinks  that  I do  not  give  writers  credit  for 
all  they  contribute  to  a picture,  and  that  I give  directors  far 
too  much  credit.  If  it  was  Dalton’s  ambition  to  tease  me 

into  verbal  combat,  I am  sorry  to  disappoint  him.  I agree 

with  him  fully.  I have  read  over  my  article  which  prompted 
his  comment  and  I can  see  how  he  was  justified  in  answer- 
ing it  as  he  did.  But  I did  not  make  myself  as  clear  as  I 
might. 

In  saying  that  a picture  is  more  dependent  upon  the  direc- 
tion given  it  than  upon  the  inherent  strength  of  the  story, 


I did  not  mean  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  writer’s 
contribution  to  it.  I am  aware  that  many  scripts  contain 
such  explicit  suggestions  to  the  director  that  the  scenarists 
are  entitled  to  most  of  the  credit  for  whatever  degree  of  suc- 
cess the  pictures  made  from  them  achieve.  That,  however, 
in  no  way  affects  my  contention  that  the  direction  is  more 
important  than  the  story. 

v v By  DIRECTION  I do  not  mean  only  what  is  contributed 
by  the  director.  If  a script  is  followed  exactly  and  the  pic- 
ture reaches  the  screen  precisely  as  it  was  conceived  in  the 
brain  of  the  scenarist,  then  the  scenarist  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
for  the  direction  and  the  director  only  to  the  credit  for  his 
interpretation.  I use  the  word  in  its  broadest  sense.  It  means 
both  the  direction  written  into  the  script  and  that  supplied 
by  the  director  on  the  set.  In  writing  my  reviews  I have 
no  way  of  distinguishing  between  the  two,  and,  like  all  other 
reviewers,  I have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  attributing  all  of 
it  to  the  director. 

Trumbo  cites  my  reviews  of  Bad  Girl  and  Transatlantic, 
in  which  I give  all  the  credit  to  Borzage  and  Howard,  their 
respective  directors.  In  these  instances  I think  I am  justified. 
In  their  various  productions  these  directors  have  shot  from 
the  scripts  of  many  different  scenarists,  but  always  the  quality 
of  their  pictures  attains  about  the  same  high  level.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  uniformity  in  the  quality  must  be 
theirs,  not  the  writers’.  And  another  thing — most  of  the 
pictures  have  a lot  of  writers,  but  each  has  but  one  director. 
To  whom  am  I going  to  give  credit  for  Susan  Lenox,  assum- 


ing that  it  is  to  be  a success?  Apparently  several  thousand 
writers  have  had  their  fingers  in  it. 

If  at  their  next  conference  with  producers  the  writers  will 
figure  out  a plan  by  which  reviewers  can  be  guided  into 
giving  them  all  the  credit  due  them  for  their  contribution  to 
pictures,  no  one  will  accept  it  with  more  joyous  zest  than 
I will. 

Dociors 

ONE  OF  OUR  most  prominent  screen  stars  dropped  into 
the  chair  beside  me  in  a studio  restaurant  and  asked 
me  why  I did  not  write  something  about  the  exorbitant  fees 
charged  by  doctors  who  attend  picture  people  who  are  reputed 
to  draw  large  salaries  “Look  at  this  bill!”  he  exclaimed  as 
he  drew  it  from  his  pocket.  “I  had  nothing  but  a bad  cold, 

but  I wanted  to  get  rid  of  it  quickly  as  my  picture  was  going 
into  production,  so  I consulted  him.  I forget  how  many 
times  I saw  him,  but  I know  that  twenty-five  dollars  would 
be  big  pay  for  what  he  did.  And  I get  a bill  for  ninety 
dollars!”  Then  he  told  me  of  being  charged  eighteen  hun- 
dred dollars  for  an  operation  on  his  wife. 

Among  modern  rackets  there  are  few  that  compare  with 
the  practice  of  medicine  when  regarded  merely  from  the  finan- 
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cial  angle.  It  has  been  commercialized  to  an  extent  that 
outrages  the  ethics  of  the  profession  as  they  were  established 
by  the  honest  general  practitioners  who  used  to  attend  to  all 
our  ailments.  The  only  ambition  of  the  old  doctor  was  to 
cure  us.  That  of  most  of  the  modern  doctors  is  to  get  our 
last  dollar,  and  to  them  the  curing  is  incidental.  On  this 
subject  I am  qualified  to  speak.  For  nearly  five  years  I have 
been  struggling  under  a load  of  doctors’  bills  that  makes  me 
feel  at  times  that  I am  working  solely  for  medical  men.  I 
will  relate  one  instance. 

▼ ▼ DURING  the  illness  of  my  late  son  I was  advised  to 
consult  Dr.  H.  P.  Jacobson,  2007  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  who,  I was  told,  was  a specialist  in  the  illness  from 
which  my  boy  was  suffering.  From  the  beginning  of  his 
connection  with  the  case  the  impression  that  I received  was 
that  Jacobson’s  enthusiasm  for  money  was  greater  than  his 
eagerness  to  benefit  his  patient,  but  I was  a layman  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  medical  aspect  of  the  case,  and  was 
in  no  position  to  make  a protest.  Every  two  weeks  for 
months  I paid  him  one  hundred  dollars,  and  if  I ever  was 
a day  late,  he  called  me  up  or  wrote  me  a letter  demanding 
immediate  payment.  Once  when  I protested  that  my  earnings 
were  small  he  told  me  that  I should  send  my  boy  to  a charity 
hospital.  I can  not  write  of  the  brutality  of  Jacobson’s  treat- 
ment of  the  patient. 

I still  am  making  monthly  payments  to  Jacobson  for  serv- 
ices that  other  doctors  whom  I consulted  later  characterized 
as  “damnable.”  The  courts  maintain  that  doctors’  bills  must 
be  paid.  Again  if  I am  a day  late  with  a payment  I am 
threatened  by  Jacobson  with  rigid  court  action.  I have  ap- 
pealed to  I.  Lindenbaum,  Jacobson’s  attorney,  who  told  me 
that  it  was  his  client’s  intention  to  harass  me  in  every  way, 
to  embarrass  me  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law’s  capacity,  if 
I did  not  make  my  payments  regularly.  The  attorney  said 
that  he  could  do  nothing  to  make  it  easier,  that  his  client 
dictated  the  rigid  plan  to  force  me  to  keep  up  the  pay- 
ments. And  for  all  the  money  I have  paid  him,  Jacobson 
gave  nothing  of  value.  I am  convinced  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  my  son’s  illness;  I know  he  did  him  no 
good,  and  feel  that  his  only  interest  in  the  case  was  the  op- 
portunity it  gave  him  to  extort  money  from  me. 

But  what  is  the  layman  going  to  do?  The  only  cure  for 
the  evil  is  for  the  state  to  take  care  of  the  health  of  its  citi- 
zens, as  it  does  of  that  of  its  cattle. 

Spectator  as  a Monthly 

THE  DECISION  that  the  Spectator  should  become  a monthly 
was  made  at  the  corner  of  Beverly  Boulevard  and  La 
Brea.  I was  halted  by  a traffic  signal;  I had  to  think  of 
something,  and  I thought  of  that.  It  was  just  after  the  last 
Spectator  went  on  the  press,  consequently  I had  no  way  of  giv- 
ing our  readers  any  advance  warning. 

The  reason  for  the  change  is  purely  material.  For  nearly 
six  years  I have  been  haunted  by  printers’  bills.  Every  two 
weeks  one  came  in.  As  I approached  the  corner  of  Beverly 
and  La  Brea  I was  enjoying  my  regular  semi-monthly  worry 
about  the  printer — and  the  great  idea  came  to  me:  If  I had 


only  one  bill  a month  to  worry  about,  I could  worry  about  it 
for  the  usual  two  weeks  and  have  the  rest  of  the  month  to 
devote  to  worrying  about  something  else. 

The  more  I thought  of  the  idea,  the  more  I liked  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Spectator  always  should  have  been  a 
monthly.  The  time  element  does  not  enter  into  the  discussions 
that  are  carried  in  its  columns,  and  its  contents  are  essentially 
of  the  nature  found  in  monthly  journals.  I feel  that  the  film 
industry  and  screen  art  should  have  one  upstanding,  frank  and 
fearless  monthly  devoted  to  enlightened  discussion  of  the  mak- 
ing of  motion  pictures  and  the  elements  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, and  that  is  the  kind  of  publication  I hope  the  Spectator 
will  become. 

^ ^ It  IS  THE  INTENTION  of  my  associates  and  me  to  give 
our  readers  in  one  monthly  edition  as  much  to  read  as  they 
previously  got  in  two  semi-monthly  editions.  For  some  time 
the  question  of  picture  reviews  perplexed  me.  I do  not  like  to 
view  a picture  until  it  is  in  final  form,  consequently  I do  not 
attend  previews,  and  pictures  are  shown  in  studios  only  a short 
time  before  they  are  released,  which  makes  it  a hard  job  to 
give  the  readers  of  a monthly  Spectator  advance  information 
on  the  new  offerings.  I came  to  the  conclusion  afresh  that  the 
time  element  was  not  a matter  of  great  importance.  We  will 
try  to  be  as  up  to  date  as  possible,  though  perhaps  the  fact  that 
you  have  seen  the  pictures  of  which  we  write  will  make  the 
reviews  even  more  interesting. 

After  a while,  when  the  depression  rolls  over  and  becomes 
a hump,  you  may  again  get  the  Spectator  every  two  weeks.  I 
often  pass  the  corner  of  Beverly  and  La  Brea. 

Some  Difference 

0>JE  OF  THE  finest  pictures  the  talking  screen  has  to  its 
credit — Devotion — ran  at  the  Carthay  Circle  for  four 
weeks.  One  of  the  finest  silent  pictures  ever  made — Seventh 
Heaven — ran  at  the  same  house  for  twenty-two  weeks. 

The  longest  run  of  a silent  picture  locally  was  that  of  The 
Covered  liagon  at  the  Egyptian — thirty-four  weeks.  The 
longest  run  of  a talking  picture  at  the  Carthay  Circle  was 
that  of  They  Had  to  See  Paris — ten  weeks. 

During  the  five  years  that  the  Egyptian  ran  continuously 
under  the  management  of  Sid  Grauman,  it  showed  twelve 
silent  pictures.  T he  average  run  was  nineteen  and  one-half 
weeks.  Talking  pictures  started  at  the  peak  of  their  popular- 
ity. The  first  ten  to  be  shown  at  the  Carthay  Circle  aver- 
aged six  weeks,  five  days.  Since  then  their  popularity  has 
been  on  the  wane  until  a four  weeks  run  has  become  the  aver- 
age. 

The  average  run  of  all  the  silent  pictures  shown  at  the 
same  house  was  fourteen  weeks. 

The  FIRST  TEN  talking  pictures  shown  at  the  Carthay 
Circle,  those  that  had  the  longest  runs,  ran  for  a total  of  sixty- 
four  weeks.  Three  silent  pictures,  What  Price  Glory?,  Sev- 
enth Heaven  and  Volga  Boatman,  had  a total  run  of  the 
same  number  of  weeks. 

To  put  it  in  another  way,  the  film  industry  had  to  make 
three  silent  pictures  to  keep  the  house  operating  for  sixty-four 
weeks,  and  it  had  to  make  ten  all-talkies  to  keep  it  operating 
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for  the  same  length  of  time  when  all-talkies  were  at  the  height 
of  their  popularity.  To-day  it  has  to  make  sixteen  talkies  to 
keep  the  house  open  as  long  as  three  silents  kept  it  open. 

Twelve  silents  kept  the  Egyptian  running  for  five  years. 
It  would  take  sixty-five  talkies,  each  running  as  long  as  Devo- 
tion ran  at  the  C-arthay  Circle,  to  keep  a house  open  as  long. 

There  is  some  significance  in  these  records.  They  demon- 
strate to  my  satisfaction  that  as  a box-office  asset  the  talking 
picture  is  just  what  I said  three  years  ago  it  would  be — a hope- 
less failure.  Perhaps  you  can  get  some  other  meaning  out 
of  the  figures. 

Retakes 

TT  VERY  TIME  one  criticises  adversely  the  fool  system  of 
J perfecting  a picture  by  a series  of  retakes,  the  producer 
comes  back  with  the  argument  that  a stage  play  always  is 
perfected  by  a series  of  trial  performances,  that  it  is  changed 
a great  deal  until  its  final  form  is  set.  This  is  offered  as  an 
excuse  for  a studio’s  failure  to  prepare  a script  that  can  be 
shot  as  written  and  result  in  a satisfactory  picture  that  can  not 
be  improved  by  retakes.  It  is  a poor  argument.  There  is 
nothing  final  about  the  first  performance  of  a stage  play.  It 
still  is  plastic.  Changes  can  be  made  as  the  performances  con- 
tinue, and  they  cost  the  producer  nothing.  There  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  exercise  great  care  in  putting  his  script  in  final 
form  before  the  play  is  presented  to  the  public.  He  even  can 
make  money  while  he  is  polishing  it. 

^ ▼ With  A motion  picture  it  is  different.  Retakes  cost 
a great  deal  of  money.  A stage  producer  takes  his  play  to 
Providence  and  discovers  that  the  audience  laughs  in  the 
wrong  place.  Next  morning,  in  an  hour’s  time  and  not  at 
the  expense  of  one  cent,  he  can  rehearse  the  company  and 
remedy  the  evil.  A picture  producer  takes  his  picture  to 
Santa  Monica  and  discovers  that  the  audience  laughs  in  the 
wrong  place.  He  reassembles  cast,  cameramen,  electricians, 
grips,  carpenters,  prop  men,  extras,  perhaps  an  orchestra ; he 
re-shoots  the  sequence,  which  means  the  further  expense  of 
film,  laboratory  work,  editing  and  cutting.  I would  not  be 
surprised  if  the  cost  to  Metro  of  the  retakes  on  Susan  Lenox 
amounted  to  a quarter  of  a million  dollars. 

Perhaps  you  will  ask  how  production  executives  can  know 
in  advance  how  an  audience  will  receive  a picture.  Well, 
they  draw  enormous  salaries  for  knowing  something.  Isn’t 
that  it? 

Filmic  Motion 

THERE  SHOULD  be  nothing  in  a picture  to  check  the  filmic 
flow.  I’ve  written  that  several  times,  yet  in  conversations 
with  writers  I find  that  there  are  many  who  do  not  know  what 
it  means,  who  think  it  refers  to  physical  action.  A good  exam- 
ple of  what  I mean  is  presented  in  T Wenty-Four  Hours,  a 
Paramount  picture.  In  forcing  a door  to  a room  in  which 
his  mistress  was  murdered,  Clive  Brook  breaks  his  arm.  For 
the  rest  of  the  picture  the  broken  arm  is  before  us  as  a story 
element.  When  Brook  is  being  given  the  third  degree,  we  see 
him  holding  the  injured  arm  and  we  know  he  is  in  pain.  At 
a time  when  we  should  be  giving  our  whole  and  undivided  at- 


tention to  the  story,  we  are  forced  to  give  consideration  to 
something  that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  story,  for 
not  even  remotely  does  the  fact  that  Brook  breaks  his  arm 
affect  a single  story  incident.  That  is  a perfect  example  of 
the  interruption  of  the  flow  of  filmic  motion. 

Filmic  motion,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is  the  motion  picture  it- 
self. Obviously  a picture’s  drawing  power  is  its  power  to 
hold  our  unwavering  attention.  If  we  sit  with  our  eyes  glued 
on  the  screen  and  never  for  an  instant  think  of  anything  other 
than  the  picture’s  headlong  rush  towards  the  solution  of  the 
problem  presented  in  its  premise,  it  to  us  is  a good  motion 
picture.  It  can’t  be  anything  else.  When  I write  of  filmic 
motion  or  visual  flow  I am  dealing  with  the  only  element  that 
decides  a picture’s  fate  at  the  box-office,  yet  perhaps  twenty 
producers  and  associate  producers  during  the  past  month  have 
advised  me  to  forget  my  “arty”  ideas  about  films  and  regard 
them  purely  from  the  business  angle.  The  film  industry’s 
business  is  to  sell  filmic  motion  to  the  public,  yet  Paramount 
breaks  Clive  Brook’s  arm  in  the  middle  of  a picture  and  dam- 
ages the  one  element  that  must  be  undamaged  if  the  picture 
is  to  be  wholly  successful. 

Sam  Taylor  Does  Well 

YOU  MAY  underline  Skyline  as  another  feather  in  the  cap 
of  Winfield  Sheehan,  who  is  proving  singularly  success- 
ful in  putting  box-office  back  into  Fox  product.  Also  you 
may  regard  it  as  another  argument  in  favor  of  unit  production 
for,  like  Transatlantic,  Bad  Girl  and 
A derely  A Jary  Ann,  all  box-office  suc- 
cesses, it  is  a picture  made  by  a direc- 
tor who  was  given  a free  hand  in  its 
creation.  True,  Kenyon  Nicholson 
and  Dudley  Nichols  are  credited 
with  the  screen  play  and  dialogue, 
but  I happen  to  know  that  Sam  Tay- 
lor, the  director  of  Skyline,  never  be- 
gins to  shoot  a picture  until  he  has 
Sam  Taylor  put  in  enough  time  on  the  scenario 

to  get  it  into  just  the  shape  that  he  wants. 

I am  accused  by  writers  of  not  giving  them  in  my  reviews 
the  credit  due  them  for  their  contributions  to  pictures.  With- 
out in  any  way  trying  to  minimize  the  value  of  the  work  done 
by  Nicholson  and  Nichols  in  preparing  the  script  of  Skyline, 
I have  no  hesitancy  in  giving  Sam  Taylor  practically  all  the 
credit  for  the  excellence  of  the  picture  as  I feel  sure  that  all 
the  writers  did  was  to  put  on  paper  ideas  that  first  were  ap- 
proved by  him.  This,  it  appears  to  me,  would  make  the  pic- 
ture the  individual  creation  of  the  director,  which  is  what 
we  mean  when  we  talk  of  unit  production.  For  the  creation 
as  a whole,  therefore,  we  are  to  credit  the  director,  and  for 
the  individual  features  that  were  molded  by  him  into  the  com- 
pleted whole,  we  must  credit  the  able  craftsmen  whose  services 
he  directed. 

v V The  STORY  is  not  the  strongest  feature  of  Skyline.  It 
is  rather  hard  to  believe.  It  contains  several  situations  that 
are  purely  mechanical  and  without  psychological  reasons  for 
being  included,  and  it  nearly  kills  Tommy  Meighan  for  no 
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reason  at  all.  The  story  of  any  picture,  however,  is  not  of 
first  importance,  as  I have  said  quite  often.  The  four  Fox 
successes  which  I mention  in  this  review  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  this  contention,  for  none  of  them  has  a story  with 
any  real  substance  to  it. 

What  makes  Skyline  good  screen  entertainment  is  its  treat- 
ment. It  has  four  outstanding  qualities — the  intelligent  direc- 
tion given  it  by  Taylor,  the  extraordinary  settings  provided  by 
the  art  director,  Duncan  Cramer;  superb  camera  work  by  John 
Mescal,  and  an  outstanding  performance  by  Hardie  Albright. 
Cramer  provided  a background  that  has  entertainment  value 
of  its  own,  and  Mescal  photographed  it  in  a manner  that  real- 
ized all  the  value.  The  story  deals  with  the  building  of  sky- 
scrapers, and  by  means  of  the  most  amazing  process  shots 
that  I yet  have  seen,  we  are  taken  up  the  insides  of  great  steel 
skeletons  and  look  down  on  hurrying  throngs  forty  or  fifty 
stories  below,  and  shiver  as  we  did  when  we  first  saw  Harold 
Lloyd  do  the  same  thing. 

▼ ▼ ACROSS  THE  vibrant,  throbbing  industrial  background 
which  the  camera  brings  to  us,  human  characters  draw  a story 
that  has  little  merit  purely  as  a narrative,  but  which  afforded 
Sam  Taylor  sufficient  excuse  for  the  making  of  a really  excel- 
lent motion  picture  that  should  please  any  audience.  Albright 
is  almost  the  whole  story.  He  is  going  to  prove  a valuable 
addition  to  the  Fox  pay-roll.  His  role  is  not  the  usual  con- 
ventional one  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  leading  man.  It  is 
a meaty  part  that  provides  him  with  many  opportunities  to 
prove  that  he  can  act,  and  he  takes  advantage  of  all  of  them 
with  vigor,  intelligence  and  skill.  Meighan  gives  us  a most 
ingratiating  performance  that  brings  his  pleasing  personality 
to  the  fore. 

Opposite  Albright  is  the  delicious  Maureen  O’Sullivan,  one 
of  my  true  screen  loves.  She  leaned  over  my  shoulder  when 
the  fade-out  came  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  “I  think  I’m  sim- 
ply terrible,”  and  I believe  she  meant  it.  But  she’s  not.  She’s 
both  splendid  and  charming.  Some  day  I’m  going  to  write 
a motion  picture  for  Maureen  and  blackmail  Winnie  Sheehan 
into  buying  it.  Perhaps  it  was  to  explain  her  winsome  brogue 
that  her  father  was  made  an  Irishman.  But  whatever  the 
reason  was,  we  should  be  grateful  for  having  such  a delightful 
Irishman  as  Jack  Kennedy  proves  to  be.  Stanley  Fields  is 
on  the  screen  only  for  one  brief  sequence,  but  he  gives  us  a 
bit  that  is  vivid.  Robert  McWade  also  contributes  one  of 
those  substantial  and  intelligent  performances  that  make  him 
prominent  in  all  his  pictures. 
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The  associate  producer  of  Skyline  was  John  W.  Considine, 
Jr.  It  gives  him  high  rating.  But  he  was  the  associate  pro- 
ducer of  Wicked  also.  That  makes  him  about  even. 

Connie  and  a Nose 

ONSTANCE  BENNETT  has  succeeded  in  giving  a per- 

J formance  that  leaves  me  completely  satisfied.  I didn’t 
think  she  could  do  it.  In  all  her  previous  screen  appearances 
there  was  a snooty  quality  in  her  characterizations  that  made 
me  want  to  stick  my  tongue  out  at 
her  just  to  see  what  she  would  do  un- 
der such  an  unusual  circumstance.  I 
have  seen  her  screen  self  in  deep  mis- 
ery on  many  occasions  and  never  once 
did  I care  a tinker’s  damn  about  it. 
Of  course,  I admired  her  as  something 
to  look  at,  and  I had  a certain  ad- 
miration for  the  mechanical  skill  she 
brought  to  bear  in  revealing  her  emo- 
Archie  Mayo  tions,  but  when  she  got  into  trouble 

she  could  stay  there  and  I would  not  lift  my  little  finger 
to  fish  her  out.  When  her  little  sister,  Joan,  suffered  agonies, 
I suffered  with  her,  but  Connie — not  on  your  life ! 

Then  Bought  came  to  a neighborhood  theatre  which  has 
a blonde  ticket-selling  miss  who  is  so  intelligent  that  she  reads 
the  Spectator  regularly.  She  cissed  at  me  as  I was  passing 
her  cage  bound  for  some  other  place,  and  through  the  hole 
in  the  glass  fence  that  keeps  her  customers  from  grabbing 
her,  she  told  me  that  I would  just  love  Connie  if  I went  inside 
and  saw  Bought , which  wasn’t  as  dirty  as  its  name  would 
imply.  I went  inside,  and  when  I came  out  I reached  through 
the  hole  and  shook  hands  with  the  blonde.  She’s  a nice  girl. 

v v ARCHIE  Mayo,  large,  complacent  and  competent, 
directed  Bought,  and  perhaps  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  for 
giving  us  a Connie  who  is  natural,  human  and  likable.  To 
her  own  credit  stands  a thoroughly  intelligent  and  appeal- 
ing performance  that  kept  me  deeply  interested  in  what  was 
happening  to  her,  and  made  me  pull  for  her  every  time  things 
looked  bad.  Towards  the  end,  when  she  comes  to  the  door 
and  says  to  Ben  Lyon,  “My  father  wants  to  see  you,”  I got 
that  emotional  kick  that  I rely  upon  to  tell  me  if  a perform- 
ance is  good.  About  one  more  characterization  like  that  from 
Connie,  and  Joan  will  have  to  share  some  of  my  fatherly 
affection  with  her  big  sister.  I have  so  many  screen  loves 
that  I can  spare  only  so  much  affection  to  any  one  family. 
Anyway,  I am  sorry  that  I thought  Connie  snooty,  I agree 
with  her  that  Bought  is  her  most  interesting  picture,  and  I 
hope  she  will  be  given  other  opportunities  to  be  as  human 
and  as  likable. 

Skipping  lightly  over  the  good  story,  intelligent  direction, 
the  fine  production  supplied  by  Warner  Brothers,  and  the 
splendid  performance  of  Ben  Lyon,  we  come  to  Connie’s 
father’s  nose.  I read  a lot  about  that  nose  in  the  reviews 
of  Bought,  and  from  them  received  the  impression  that  its 
bulk  was  due  to  the  mechanical  skill  of  a Warner  make-up 
artist  and  was  not  an  act  of  God.  If  I am  wrong  about  this. 
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if  the  nose  started  even  with  Mr.  Bennett  and  grew  more 
enthusiastically  than  the  rest  of  him,  I humbly  beg  his  pardon 
for  referring  to  it,  but  I think  I am  safe,  as  I have  seen  him 
before  and  can’t  remember  the  nose,  and  it  is  not  the  kind  of 
nose  one  is  apt  to  forget. 

▼ ▼ I HAVE  SAID  many  times  in  the  Spectator  that  there 
should  be  nothing  in  a picture  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  story 
interest.  I have  referred  to  “comedy  relief,”  to  weird  sets,  to 
various  things  that  retard  the  visual  progression  of  the  story 
by  introducing  an  alien  element  for  our  consideration,  but  I 
never  listed  a nose  as  one  of  the  things  that  should  be  avoided. 
Richard  Bennett  is  an  admirable  actor,  and  in  Bought  gives 
a deeply  appealing  performance  of  a part  in  which  his  appear- 
ance was  a brilliant  bit  of  casting,  but  to  me  some  of  the  value 
of  his  work  was  lost  because  of  the  fact  that  his  nose  forced 
itself  continually  upon  my  attention  and  had  to  be  considered 
at  a time  when  all  my  consideration  should  have  been  devoted 
to  what  was  going  on. 

The  perfect  motion  picture,  which  I by  no  means  despair 
of  seeing  some  day  for  I am  a confirmed  cinema  optimist,  must 
be  one  that  offers  nothing  to  distract  our  attention  from  the 
main  thread  of  the  story.  The  Bennett  nose  no  doubt  was 
intended  to  give  strength  to  his  characterization,  but  it  had  ex- 
actly the  opposite  effect  in  that  the  value  of  the  characteriza- 
lon  was  weakened  to  the  extent  that  our  attention  was  diverted 
to  the  actor’s  unusually  prominent  feature. 

Lively  Madge,  et  al 

ANYONE  who  appreciates  fine  screen  acting  will  find  much 
in  Guilty  Hands  to  enjoy.  Lionel  Barrymore’s  perform- 
ance is  brilliant  and  in  itself  more  than  atones  for  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  story.  He  makes  every  scene  in  which  he  appears 
a cinematic  gem  that  almost  brought 
me  to  the  point  of  indulging  in  audible 
applause.  Never  before  have  we  had 
on  the  screen  such  a delightful  mur- 
age derer.  The  keen  intelligence  that 

J mfm  underlies  his  acting  at  all  times  is  ap- 

parent,  and  it  will  take  only  a few 
o ; 5%l  more  such  exhibitions  of  his  skill  to 

,,  establish  him  as  one  of  the  screen’s 

foremost  box-office  favorites.  Madge 
w.  s.  Van  Dyke  Evans,  the  talented  little  miss  who  con- 

tributed so  much  to  the  success  of  Sporting  Blood , scores 
another  triumph  in  Guilty  Hands,  in  which  she  has  a wider 
scope  for  her  ability.  Billy  Bakewell,  the  talented  juvenile 
who  is  coming  along  so  rapidly,  gives  us  another  of  his  fine 
performances,  and  Kay  Francis  adds  one  more  to  her  long 
series  of  successful  appearances.  In  this  picture  she  has  a 
difficult  role,  but  proves  equal  to  it. 

Guilty  Hands  has  that  always  intriguing  theme,  the  com- 
mission of  the  perfect  crime.  Barrymore’s  murder  is  perfect 
both  in  conception  and  execution.  True,  Miss  Francis  fixes 
the  crime  on  its  perpetrator,  but  she  never  could  have  done  it 
without  the  help  of  Bayard  Veiller,  who  wrote  the  story  and 
knew  who  the  guilty  man  was.  Her  discovery  of  the  part 
played  by  a phonograph  in  establishing  an  alibi  for  Barrymore 
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was  manufactured  by  the  author.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  it  would  have  occurred  to  the  most  expert  detective, 
much  less  to  a girl  with  no  experience  in  crime  detection.  And 
even  then  it  proved  nothing,  as  no  evidence  could  have  been 
presented  to  prove  that  Barrymore  had  made  use  of  the  phono- 
graph to  perfect  his  alibi.  Evidence  that  a man  could  have 
done  a certain  thing  is  no  proof  of  the  fact  that  he  did  it. 

^ ▼ W.  S.  Van  Dyke’s  direction  adds  to  my  growing  con- 
viction that  soon  he  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  our  few  really 
great  directors.  He  has  a keen  sense  of  composition  as  an 
aid  to  drama,  is  as  competent  in  handling  gay  scenes  as  he  is 
at  giving  dramatic  emphasis  to  the  grave  ones,  and  realizes  the 
importance  of  keeping  his  story  moving.  Metro  gave  the  pic- 
ture a production  that  is  rich  in  pictorial  values  and  Cedric 
Gibbons,  the  art  director,  is  to  be  commended  for  the  beauty 
and  good  taste  reflected  in  the  settings. 

While  viewing  Guilty  Hands  I recalled  something  I once 
wrote  in  the  Spectator:  that  there  are  no  little  things  in  a 
motion  picture.  Glycerine  tears  are  little  things  in  themselves, 
but  they  become  big  when  they  are  instrumental  in  nullifying 
a characterization.  Kay  Francis  plays  a young  woman  who 
loves  Alan  Mowbray,  and  when  he  is  murdered  she  starts  on 
a determined  and  relentless  hunt  for  the  murderer.  She  fastens 
the  crime  on  Barrymore,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  scenes 
in  the  picture  is  that  in  which  he  threatens  her  with  dire  hap- 
penings if  she  reveals  what  she  knows.  To  be  consistent  with 
her  characterization  up  to  that  point.  Miss  Francis  should  have 
been  the  cold,  unrelenting  and  determined  woman  with  the 
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single  idea  of  avenging  the  slaying  of  her  lover.  But  some 
genius  on  the  set  filled  her  eyes  with  glycerine  which  glittered 
on  her  cheeks  and  made  her  look  like  a cry-baby. 

Misses  Fire 

PRESUMING  Paramount’s  purpose  in  making  My  Sin  was  a 
gesture  on  its  part  to  relieve  in  some  measure  the  prevailing 
box-office  slump,  I am  afraid  its  efforts  will  prove  unavailing. 
In  the  rampant  talkie  days  it  might  have  got  by,  but  to-day 
when  the  public  prefers  seeing  its  pic- 
tures to  listening  to  them,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  it  to  justify  its  making.  It  comes 
from  the  Long  Island  studios,  was  di- 
rected by  George  Abbott,  and  stars 
jointly  Tallulah  Bankhead  and  Fredric 
March.  The  rest  of  the  cast  is  com- 
posed of  people  who  are  unknown  to 
screen  audiences.  What  puzzles  me 
about  the  production  is  how  Para- 
mount could  have  imagined  that  it  had 
even  a slight  chance  of  success. 

If  Frank  Borzage  can  take  a trivial  story  of  two  unknown 
players  and  give  us  such  a smashing  box-office  success  as  Bad 
Girl  is  proving  to  be,  Abbott  can  not  blame  the  failure  of  his 
picture  on  the  poor  story  and  the  fact  that  some  of  his  players 
are  unknown.  He  had  more  to  start  with  than  Borzage  had. 
There  is  more  story  in  every  reel  of  My  Sin  than  there  is  in 
all  of  Bad  Girl;  Fredric  March  is  well  established  as  a favorite 
and  Miss  Bankhead  has  been  exploited  widely.  But  it  is  all 
to  no  avail  because  it  fairly  reeks  of  the  theatre,  because  in 
the  writing  of  the  scenario  and  in  the  manner  of  its  direction 
there  is  nothing  that  suggests  the  screen.  There  is  not  a scene 
in  it  that  will  earn  the  sympathy  of  an  audience. 

Such  SCREEN  entertainment  as  My  Sin  presents  is  as 
definitely  out  of  date  as  side-whiskers.  For  a year  or  more  the 
box-office  has  been  pounding  home  that  truth,  and  the  produc- 
ing organizations  proceed  blithely  to  ignore  it  and  to  blame 
poor  receipts  on  the  prevailing  depression.  Occasionally  Para- 
mount gives  us  something  human  like  Tom  Sawyer  and  Skippy, 
which  the  public  patronizes  liberally,  and  then  it  goes  ahead 
with  a lot  of  other  productions  that  it  should  know  in  advance 
the  public  will  refuse  to  patronize.  When  I wrote  three  years 
ago  that  producers  were  foolish  in  going  over  wholly  to  talkies, 
I can  understand  my  failure  to  impress  them,  as  box-office  con- 
ditions then  seemed  to  prove  me  wrong,  but  it  is  quite  beyond 
my  ability  to  understand  why  they  continue  to  turn  them  out 
now  that  the  box-office  is  doing  its  best  to  impress  upon  them 
how  foolish  it  is. 

In  My  Sin  uninteresting  people  say  uninteresting  things  end- 
lessly. There  is  a dinner  sequence  that  might  have  been  directed 
by  the  rawest  amateur.  The  characters  express  opinions  that 
we  feel  at  once  are  not  theirs  but  which  they  must  express 
solely  to  keep  the  story  from  coming  to  a full  stop.  March 
gives  an  excellent  performance,  but  Miss  Bankhead,  who 
fascinated  me  in  the  only  other  picture  in  which  I have  seen 
her,  bored  me  in  this  one.  And  I don’t  see  why  in  the  closing 
sequences  she  dressed  and  made  up  to  resemble  an  eagle. 


Reckless  Living 

APPARENTLY  Junior  Laemmle  thought  he  needed  a mental 
holiday.  He  has  given  us  quite  a procession  of  excellent 
pictures  that  could  have  been  the  product  only  of  real  picture 
intelligence,  and  now  he  gives  us  Reckless  Living  which  is 
weak,  cheap,  trashy,  dull  and  a few 
other  things  that  adjectives  can  express 
when  they  wish  to  be  uncomplimentary. 
I don’t  know  how  much  merit  there 
may  have  been  in  the  play.  On  the 
Up  and  Up,  but  if  there  happened  to 
be  any,  Courtenay  Terrett,  Richard 
Schayer  and  Tom  Reed  failed  to  find 
it  and  put  it  into  the  script  which 
Cyril  Gardner  shot. 

Cyril  Gardner  Mae  Clarke  and  Norman  Foster 

are  a young  married  couple,  who  are  so  anxious  to  get  along 
in  some  respectable  business  that  they  open  a speakeasy  to  earn 
the  capital  necessary  to  make  them  respectable.  Their  ultimate 
ambition  is  to  own  a gas  station  in  New  Jersey.  Every  few 
feet  in  the  picture  the  line  is  repeated — “The  gas  station  in 
New  Jersey” — until  it  becomes  ludicrous.  No  picture  intelli- 
gence whatever  was  displayed  in  the  writing  of  the  script  from 
which  the  picture  was  shot.  The  camera  plays  no  part  in  tel- 
ling the  story,  everything  being  put  over  in  dialogue  which  is 
commonplace  and  uninteresting.  Gardner’s  direction  made  a 
bad  job  worse — although  in  his  defense  I must  say  that  no 

♦ ♦♦"I  loathe  a room  that  looks 
Interior  Decorated' "♦♦♦ 

We  quite  agree  with  you.  That  is 
why  we  strive  for  charm  rather  than 
the  strictly  traditional,  for  modern 
effect  rather  than  rickety  elegance, 
for  perfect  taste  rather  than  mere 
correctness. 

Of  course,  it  takes  knowledge  and 
a distinct  flair  to  do  this  sort  of  thing 
without  sacrificing  either  smartness 
or  atmosphere  but,  (with  all  due 
modesty)  we  do  just  this. 
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one  on  earth  could  have  made  a wholly  acceptable  picture  from 
the  material  which  was  handed  to  him. 

▼ ▼ The  MOST  stupid  thing  about  Reckless  Living  is  the  fact 
that  it  was  made.  Talkies  so  far  above  it  in  merit  that  they 
can  not  be  compared,  are  flopping  all  over  the  country.  Good 
stories  told  in  clever  dialogue  are  not  returning  their  production 
cost,  and  here  we  have  a dull  story  told  in  poor  dialogue.  It 
is  too  bad  that  Junior  made  it.  I think  he  should  place  it 
gently  on  a shelf  and  charge  it  off  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
reputation  as  an  intelligent  producer. 

So  Unnecessary 

^'jpHE  FIRST  thing  you  will  notice  in  Twenty-Four  Hours 
J-  is  the  frankness  with  which  Kay  Francis  and  Clive  Brook 
discuss  their  marital  misunderstandings.  We  discover  them  in 
a drawing  room  where  the  after-dinner  liqueur  is  being  served 
to  the  guests.  Kay  and  Clive  are  mar- 
ried ; they  sit  six  or  eight  feet  from  one 
another,  and  discuss  the  most  intimate 
details  of  their  life  together.  It  is  all 
right  for  a husband  and  wife  to  try  to 
patch  up  differences  in  a neutral  draw- 
ing room  in  which  they  are  guests,  but 
generally  it  is  done  in  tones  that  do 
not  fill  the  whole  room.  In  this  pic- 
ture no  effort  whatever  is  made  to  sug- 
Marion  Gering  gest  that  there  is  anything  intimate  in 

the  discussion.  The  two  are  picked  out  in  a close  shot;  there 
is  no  hum  of  voices  as  the  other  guests  carry  on  conversations, 
and  we  listen  to  Kay  confess  an  indiscretion  and  Brook  spec- 
ulate on  his  chances  of  getting  very  drunk.  And  because  we 
can  not  see  the  other  guests  when  the  camera  moves  up  to  the 
two,  we  are  supposed  to  consider  that  they  suddenly  have 
died  or  have  become  deaf.  It  is  picture-making  at  the  crudest 
manifestation  of  its  mental  ineptitude. 

^ ▼ PERHAPS  IF  THIS  assault  upon  my  intelligence  had  not 
come  in  the  opening  sequence,  I would  not  have  viewed  all  of 
Twenty-Four  Hours  quite  so  critically.  Any  picture,  of 
course,  must  be  considered  good  until  it  does  something  itself 
to  prove  that  it  is  otherwise.  It  is  seldom  that  this  indiscretion 
is  committed  in  the  opening  seqence.  It,  however,  only  anti- 
cipates the  decision  we  are  going  to  reach  later.  This  Para- 
mount offering,  directed  by  Marion  Gering  and  featuring  Clive 
Brook,  Kay  Francis,  Regis  Toomey  and  Miriam  Hopkins,  is 
a drab  and  weirdly  written  social  drama  that  will  please  no 
one.  Toomey  chokes  his  wife  to  death  while  Brook,  whose 
mistress  the  wife  has  become,  lies  drunk  in  an  adjoining  room. 
That  is  the  kind  of  ugly  and  depressing  entertainment  Para- 
mount is  offering  in  these  depressing  days. 

I am  not  sure  what  the  story  is  about,  an  uncertainty  which 
apparently  I share  with  Louis  Weitzenkorn,  who  wrote  the 
screen  play.  I thought  it  had  to  do  with  the  married  life  of 
Kay  and  Clive,  but  my  doubts  came  when  I viewed  the  ela- 
borate manner  in  which  the  shooting  of  Toomey  was  staged. 
Only  the  fact  that  the  story  was  about  him  would  justify  the 
footage  devoted  to  his  demise,  but  I could  not  see  what  con- 


nection the  shooting  had  with  anything  else.  The  whole  pic- 
ture impresses  one  as  being  so  unnecessary. 

I must  admit,  however,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  efficiently 
produced  and  best  acted  pictures  that  Paramount  has  turned 
out  lately. 

Cummings  and  Baxter 

WHEN  YOU  SET  out  to  view  a picture  directed  by  Irving 
Cummings  you  can  feel  pretty  sure  that  you  are  going 
to  enjoy  some  gorgeous  photographic  treats.  It  is  strange  to 
me  that  more  producers  and  directors  do  not  grasp  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  esthetic  pictorial 
quality  that  can  be  made  a part  of  a 
film  creation.  Of  course,  very  few 
directors  and  still  fewer  producers 
have  any  sense  of  composition  or  pho- 
tography, but  many  cameramen  have, 
and  the  box-office  would  be  the  gamer 
if  they  were  allowed  to  exercise  it. 
The  Cisco  Kid,  a Fox  picture  directed 
by  Cummings,  opens  with  some  of  the 
most  glorious  shots  ever  screened,  sen- 
sitive etchings  of  the  moods  of  the  desert  done  with  superb 
artistry  by  the  camera  of  Barney  McGill.  That  they  have 
box-office  value  was  evidenced  by  the  audible  gasps  of  appre- 
ciation that  came  from  the  audience. 

The  picture  brings  back  to  us  Warner  Baxter  in  the  role 
in  which  he  so  brilliantly  burst  upon  us  when  we  first  dis- 
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covered  him.  Even  if  we  are  not  to  see  him  in  The  Dove , he 
remains  the  “best  damn’  Caballero”  we  have.  Again  he  is 
the  rollicking  dare-devil,  handsome  as  they  make  ’em,  with 
a lively  appreciation  of  feminine  beauty,  a heart  of  gold  and 
a spontaneous  sense  of  humor.  Fox  should  keep  him  in  such 
picturesque  romantic  parts.  There  are  lots  of  others  available 
for  the  sophisticated  roles  that  he  has  played.  One  can  picture 
Warner  as  a swashbuckling  rogue  with  a ready  sword  and  a 
gay  smile,  cutting  his  way  through  an  army  of  men  to  rescue 
some  dumbfounded  princess. 

▼ ▼ Eddie  Lowe  does  well  in  Cisco  Kid  as  the  sargeant 
assigned  to  the  job  of  catching  the  bad  man.  James  Brad- 
bury, Jr.,  Jack  Dillon  and  Charles  Stevens  also  have  capable 
characterizations  to  their  credit,  Conchita  Montenegro  and 
Nora  Lane  supply  the  feminine  touch.  Conchita  is  clever  and 
I think  we  are  going  to  hear  from  her.  Nora  has  a charming 
screen  personality.  We  should  see  her  oftener. 

Irving  Cummings  directed  the  picture  in  a manner  that 
derived  the  utmost  values  from  a story  that  suffered  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  manufactured  solely  to  bring  back  to  us  a 
character  we  would  be  glad  to  see  again.  A1  Cohn  deserves 
credit  for  the  writing  job  even  though  at  times  he  reveals  what 
tough  going  it  was  to  spin  the  thing  out  to  feature  length. 
There  are  several  unnecessary  dialogue  passages  that  serve 
only  to  retard  the  action.  But  despite  this  handicap  Cum- 
mings’ direction  keeps  it  moving  in  a manner  that  makes  it 
first  class  entertainment.  It  is  another  of  the  good  pictures 
we  are  learning  to  expect  from  Fox  again. 


Interesting 

17  VEN  IF  IT  does  not  do  well  at  the  box-office  Universal 
J has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  Heaven  on  Earth.  It 
permits  some  cinematic  sms,  but  we  can  excuse  that  because 
of  the  glimpse  it  gives  us  of  a new  locale  and  the  cross  section 
it  presents  of  a life  that  I did  not  know 
existed — that  of  the  shanty-dwellers 
, along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  I doubt  if  it  will  be  a great 
J I box-office  success  as  it  is  not  so  much 

screen  entertainment  of  the  popular 
sort  as  it  is  a really  creditable  study 
of  the  life  and  manners  of  a race  of 
people  who  elect  to  live  lives  so  differ- 
ent from  ours  that  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
muster  up  a lively  interest  in  what 
they  do. 

The  background  of  the  picture  is  one  of  glamorous  un- 
loveliness. The  shanty  people,  obviously  uncouth  and  ap- 
parently uneducated,  live  in  wretched  structures  tethered  along 
the  muddy  banks  of  the  river.  They  rather  fascinated  me 
and  I became  more  interested  in  them  for  what  they  were 
rather  than  for  what  they  did.  I regarded  them  as  biological 
specimens  and  the  picture  as  a scientific  treatise,  something 
that  Universal  undoubtedly  achieved  while  it  was  struggling 
to  make  a motion  picture  designed  only  for  entertainment  and 
not  a study  of  some  neighbors  of  whose  existence  most  of  us 
were  unaware.  Everything  looked  authentic  and  consequent- 
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ly  I found  the  picture  engrossing.  Russell  Mack’s  direction 
is  to  be  commended. 

▼ ▼ Heaven  ON  Earth  is  rich  in  scenic  value  and  has 
several  excellent  performances  to  its  credit.  Lew  Ayres  is 
coming  along  rapidly  as  a sincere  and  intelligent  young  actor. 
With  each  of  his  performances  he  intrigues  me  more.  Eliza- 
beth Patterson  contributes  an  excellent  characterization,  her 
matured  technic  combined  with  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
possibilities  of  her  part,  resulting  in  one  of  the  best  perform- 
ances I have  seen  recently.  Harry  Beresford  also  does  splen- 
didly. Anita  Louise  makes  a pretty  heroine,  but  still  is  too 
inexperienced  to  be  wholly  satisfactory.  Many  smaller  parts 
were  handled  in  a capable  manner. 

The  picture  is  a departure  from  the  usual  screen  routine 
and  was  a rather  brave  thing  for  Junior  Laemmle  to  attempt. 
I see  that  all  the  other  reviewers  attribute  few  virtues  to  it, 
but  they  judge  it  by  accepted  standards.  I regard  it  as  some- 
thing rather  odd,  and  as  such  I overlook  the  weaknesses  that 
are  revealed  when  we  apply  cinematic  standards  to  it. 

▼ T 

^ v Just  WHY  I did  it,  I don’t  know,  but  I read  The  Pri- 
vate Life  of  Crela  Carbo  all  the  way  through.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Rilla  Page  Palmborg  and  published  by  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company.  I never  have  been  curious  about  what 
Miss  Garbo  eats  for  breakfast  or  at  what  hour  she  goes  to 
bed  at  night,  but  I found  myself  turning  page  after  page  that 
was  loaded  with  precise  information  on  such  tremendously  im- 
portant matters.  In  the  fore  part  of  the  book,  Mrs.  Palmborg 
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is  not  credited  with  having  written  anything  else,  which  makes 
me  suspect  that  she  is  the  Sigrid  of  the  book  and  that  a ghost 
writer  with  considerable  literary  skill  fashioned  her  informa- 
tion for  the  pages  of  the  book.  We  are  presented  with  a 
servant’s  eye-view  of  the  great  Garbo,  with  occasional  revela- 
tions by  John  Loder,  who  from  the  vantage  point  of  friendship 
with  her,  was  able  to  supply  some  intimate  details.  The  queer 
thing  about  it  is  that  I am  not  at  all  interested  in  the  personal 
side  of  Greta  Garbo’s  life,  but  I found  myself  reading  all  this 
back-stairs  gossip  and  deriving  entertainment  from  it.  I sup- 
pose you  would  enjoy  it  too. 

▼ T 

▼ ▼ The  SPECTATOR  will  have  to  get  itself  a sporting  editor 
if  the  studios  are  going  to  turn  out  many  more  pictures  like 
The  Spirit  of  Notre  Dame.  It  should  be  reviewed  by  a sports 
writer.  It  is  not  a motion  picture.  It  is  football  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  cluttered  up  here  and  there  with  ragged  and 
isolated  fragments  of  what  apparently  was  intended  as  a story. 
It  is  one  of  the  noisiest  films  I have  seen  recently.  Even  in 
the  intimate  scenes  the  characters  shout  at  one  another  loudly 
enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the  place.  But  The  Spirit  of 
Notre  Dame  is  box-office  entertainment.  As  it  will  be  shown 
all  over  the  country  while  the  football  season  is  at  its  height, 
it  is  going  to  make  a lot  of  money  for  Universal,  and  as  that 
is  why  it  was  made,  the  fact  that  I don’t  think  a great  deal  of 
it  is  of  no  importance  whatever.  It  could  have  been  made  very 
much  better  than  it  is.  The  fact  that  the  whole  Notre  Dame 
football  team  and  the  original  Four  Horsemen  appear  in  the 
picture  will  have  not  little  to  do  with  its  box-office  success. 
Russell  Mack  directed. 

▼ Y 

^ ▼ The  TRAINED  screen  writer  who  starts  with  a satisfactory 
idea  for  a story  and  develops  it  without  ever  forgetting  two 
things — the  camera  and  the  flow  of  motion — can  not  fail  to 
produce  a scenario  from  which  a box-office  picture  can  be  made. 
The  big  thought  in  his  mind  always  must  be  that  the  camera 
is  his  story-telling  medium.  If  he  does  not  forget  that,  he  will 
find  that  in  a large  measure  the  flow  of  motion  will  take  care 
of  itself.  Audible  dialogue  is  the  greatest  check  of  visual  flow 
that  ever  has  come  to  pictures.  The  writer  should  start  with 
the  assumption  that  all  his  characters  are  dumb,  and  that  they 
gain  the  power  of  speech  only  at  rare  intervals  and  only  under 
the  most  extraordinary  circumstances.  This  will  reduce  the 
temptation  to  become  lazy  and  put  in  dialogue  form  a story 
that  with  a little  thought  he  could  present  in  action. 

▼ ▼ 

▼ ▼ Once  a WEEK  Fox  shows  reviewers  one  of  its  pictures 
in  a projection  room  on  its  Western  Avenue  lot.  Prior  to  the 
showing  the  reviewers  are  guests  at  a dinner  served  in  the 
Munchers  Club.  Having  been  present  at  a number  of  these 
agreeable  evening  functions,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  most  consistent  star  on  the  Fox  lot  is  Fuigi  Fiserani,  who, 
as  catering  manager,  is  responsible  for  the  dinners  that  are 
served.  The  dishes  are  selected  with  rare  discrimination, 
cooked  excellently  and  served  tastefully.  And  Fuigi  hovers 
over  the  tables,  smiling  urbanely  as  if  each  dish  were  a favorite 
child.  This  paragraph  does  not  deal  with  one  of  the  Spectator’s 
usual  subjects,  but  it  is  consistent  with  my  policy  of  endeavoring 


to  recognize  genius  wherever  I find  it.  And  it  is  my  only  way 
of  paying  for  the  dinners. 

▼ Y 

▼ ▼ I KNOW  OF  several  good  stories  that  are  being  held  from 
production  on  account  of  the  inability  of  producers  owning 
them  to  find  people  with  box-office  names  to  play  the  parts. 
A few  years  ago  Metro  cast  an  unknown  girl  in  the  leading 
part  of  one  of  its  pictures — The  Torrent.  I have  been  reading 
The  Private  Life  of  Greta  Garbo,  written  by  Rilla  Page  Palm- 
borg,  and  encountered  this  paragraph:  “ The  Torrent  came  to 
the  Capitol  theatre  in  New  York  without  the  usual  ballyhoo. 
The  Metropolitan  critics  sat  spellbound  as  they  watched  this 
new  kind  of  siren.  Next  day  her  name  blazed  in  every  news- 
paper. People  crowded  the  theatre  to  see  her.  She  met  a 
similar  reception  wherever  the  picture  was  shown.  Greta  Garbo 
had  become  an  over-night  sensation.”  Occasionally  it  pays  to 
take  a chance. 

Y Y 

▼ ▼ By  VIRTUE  of  its  being  Bill  Powell’s  first  for  Warner 
Brothers,  The  Road  to  Singapore  rates  as  an  important  picture. 
As  a picture,  however,  it  is  not  important.  It  bored  me  ex- 
cessively in  spite  of  some  good  acting  here  and  there  by  Bill 
and  generally  excellent  direction  by  A1  Green.  The  two 
idiots  who  wander  through  scenes  and  fail  so  signally  to  make 
the  audience  laugh,  add  greatly  to  the  prevailing  depression. 

I was  delighted  with  the  performance  of  Doris  Kenyon  and  im- 
pressed with  the  work  of  the  man  who  played  the  doctor,  and 
Marian  Marsh,  who  played  his  sister.  There  were  four  of  us 
in  our  party.  The  two  wives  enjoyed  the  picture.  From  a 
box-office  standpoint  that  is  more  important  than  the  fact  that 
I did  not  enjoy  it. 

Y Y 

▼▼  The  SCREEN  has  very  little  in  common  with  the  stage. 
They  are  two  entirely  different  arts.  The  screen  is  more 
nearly  akin  to  music  than  it  is  to  the  stage,  and  the  only  in- 
fluence the  stage  can  have  on  the  screen  is  harmful.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  stage  already  has  benefitted  greatly  by  the  in- 
fluence upon  it  that  the  screen  has  had.  In  almost  all  the 
plays  produced  during  the  past  few  years  there  were  evidences 
of  the  efforts  made  by  directors  to  adapt  to  their  use  the  technic 
that  the  screen  has  developed,  whereas  the  one  thing  which 
more  than  any  other  has  brought  on  the  present  box-office 
depression  among  film  theatres  was  the  screen’s  wholesale  imi- 
tation of  the  stage  as  soon  as  pictures  began  to  talk. 

Y Y 

▼▼  Why  DO  WE  like  to  sit  on  the  bank  of  a stream  and 
watch  the  water  go  by?  Because  it  is  a perfect  motion  pic- 
ture, one  that  preserves  its  flow  of  motion,  one  that  tells  a 
pleasant  story  to  our  eyes,  that  employs  only  our  visual  sense 
while  all  our  other  senses  are  at  rest.  If  the  stream  talked  to 
us  in  words  we  would  not  sit  on  its  bank  and  listen  to  its 
prattle.  A motion  picture — a real  motion  picture — is  a stream 
that  flows  by  us  on  the  screen.  Its  story  is  more  involved  than 
that  of  the  stream  that  crosses  the  meadow,  and  occasionally 
it  has  to  say  something  in  words  to  make  its  meaning  clear,  but 
every  time  it  talks  it  loses  something  of  its  status  as  a motion 
picture.  Obviously  it  should  talk  as  little  as  possible,  and  then 
what  it  says  should  not  disturb  its  rhythmic  flow. 
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v ▼ PRODUCERS  ASSURE  us  that  their  greatest  desire  now  is 
to  get  more  action  into  their  motion  pictures,  a desire  which 
takes  the  form  of  an  order  to  their  writers.  Anything  that  has 
to  be  inserted  into  a film  creation  upon  someone’s  order,  does 
not  belong  in  it.  7 he  creation  itself  dictates  the  amount  of 
action  that  should  be  in  it.  If  when  a story  is  prepared  for 
shooting  it  does  not  contain  enough  action,  the  remedy,  if  the 
making  of  a perfect  motion  picture  be  the  objective,  is  not  to 
force  action  into  it.  The  story  should  be  discarded  and  the 
producer  should  select  one  that  contains  sufficient  action  with- 
out being  tortured  to  take  on  more. 

V V 

v vJohn  Gould  Fletcher,  an  artist  with  an  analytical 
brain  and  sound  judgment,  says  this  in  a booklet  which  he  en- 
titles, The  Crisis  of  the  Film:  “If  some  miraculous  power 
could  give  . . . audiences  the  idea  that  what  the  screen  was  to 
give  them  was  not  a story  at  all,  but  only  pictures — -that  is  to 
say,  pictorial  art — the  whole  motion  picture  industry  would 
take  a great  step  forward.  The  theme  in  itself  is  unimportant, 
the  growth  and  development  of  it  is  practically  all.”  I am 
afraid  I have  tired  Spectator  readers  with  repetitions  of  the 
same  thoughts.  Fletcher’s  conclusions  are  the  only  ones  that 
can  be  reached  by  anyone  who  thinks  in  terms  of  the  screen. 

T ▼ 

^ ▼ Quite  FREQUENTLY  in  American  and  foreign  publica- 
tions we  see  references  to  the  fact  that  Hollywood  is  growing 
up  mentally.  Writers  who  visit  us  are  impressed  with  the  in- 
tellectual standard  of  our  social  functions.  There  always  have 
been  plenty  of  intellectual  people  in  Hollywood.  In  the  silent 
days  they  expressed  themselves  on  the  screen.  Denied  that 
outlet  now,  they  express  themselves  in  drawing  rooms.  It  is 
there  that  visiting  intellectuals  encounter  them,  and  the  visitors 
are  impressed  by  Hollywood’s  brains  while  the  outside  world 
persists  in  refusing  to  be  impressed  by  Hollywood’s  pictures. 

▼ T 

▼ ^ WRITERS  are  struggling  to  keep  down  the  amount  of 
dialogue  in  their  scripts.  I tell  the  writers  whom  I am  coach- 
ing that  they  must  start  with  the  assumption  that  all  their 
characters  are  dumb  and  that  the  camera  is  their  only  story- 
telling medium.  Anyone  who  starts  off  with  that  idea  need 
not  worry  about  the  amount  of  dialogue  a script  will  contain. 
He  will  be  surprised  to  find  out  how  much  story  can  be  told 
without  the  aid  of  audible  speech.  Writers,  however,  are  not 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  pictures  have  talked  themselves 
to  death.  They  wrote  only  what  their  bosses  demanded. 

▼ T 

^ ^ PHILIP  K.  ScHEUER,  Wilting  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 
“Hergesheimer  happens  to  be  my  own  especial  favorite;  but  the 
lost  ecstasy,  the  bittersweet  savor  of  vanished  years  which  per- 
meates his  novels,  is  untranslatable  (on  the  screen).”  Any- 
thing is  possible  to  the  screen.  It  can  accentuate  anything  that 
any  other  art  can  do.  I do  not  agree  with  Philip.  The  screen 
can  excel  in  its  treatment  of  the  very  elements  that  he  places 
beyond  its  powers. 

T ▼ 

^ ▼ There  IS  disappointment  in  store  for  those  who  view  Sob 
Sister  in  expectation  of  finding  again  the  Jimmy  Dunn  of  Bad 
Cirl.  In  the  picture  directed  by  Frank  Borzage  Dunn  is  a 


lovable,  emotional  human  being  who  goes  straight  to  our  hearts; 
in  Sob  Sister,  directed  by  Alfred  Santell,  he  is  just  an  actor 
speaking  lines,  quite  an  ordinary  actor  speaking  ordinary  lines. 
As  the  sob  sister,  Linda  Watkins  is  equally  unimpressive.  The 
picture  is  not  up  to  the  new  standard  that  Fox  productions  have 
set,  principally  because  one  can  not  imagine  a girl  of  her  sort 
doing  the  things  that  Miss  Watkins  does. 

T T 

^ ▼ The  FILM  INDUSTRY  attaches  too  much  importance  to 
box-office  names.  The  theoretical  perfect  motion  picture 
would  need  nothing  but  its  own  perfection  to  give  it  box-office 
value.  The  only  value  of  a box-office  name  is  that  of  a sub- 
stitute for  perfection  in  a picture.  If  a producer  thought  only 
in  terms  of  the  picture  he  was  making,  and  cast  it  with  regard 
only  for  its  own  welfare  as  a work  of  screen  art,  he  would  find 
that  the  desired  box-office  values  would  be  attained  auto- 
matically. 

T ▼ 

A.  Jympson  Harman  meets  most  of  the  Hollywood  stars 
who  visit  London.  In  the  London  Evening  News  he  tells 
how  they  impress  him:  “Few  of  the  famous  Hollywood  stars 
one  meets  impress  one  as  being  particularly  clever  people.  A 
modicum  of  intelligence  and  a great  deal  of  physical  attrac- 
tion go  to  the  making  of  a star.  The  rest  is  photography, 
camera  trickery,  clever  scenario-writing  and  able  direction.” 

T T 

^ ▼ I AM  AN  INV'ETERATE  radio  addict.  An  instrument 
whose  tones  I keep  subdued,  is  within  reaching  distance  of 
the  chair  in  which  I sit  and  do  my  writing.  I would  like  the 
announcers  to  know  that  I am  not  curious  about  the  copyright 
owners.  As  far  as  I am  concerned  radio  orchestras  can  go 
ahead  and  play  any  old  thing  they  like,  whether  or  not  they 
have  the  permission  of  the  copyright  owners. 

▼ T 

^ ▼ In  RECKLESS  Living  Norman  Foster  bets  two  dollars 
on  a horse  at  four  to  one.  “If  I had  won,  I would  have  had 
eight  dollars,  instead  of  two,”  he  tells  his  wife.  The  dialogue 
writer  should  take  a course  at  Agua  Caliente.  If  Norman 
had  won,  he  would  have  had  ten  dollars. 

V T 

^ ▼ An  ENGLISH  paper  says  that  the  novelty  of  the  sound 
camera  saved  the  film  industry  three  years  ago,  and  it  wonders 
what  novelty  can  be  discovered  to  save  it  now.  There  is  just 
one — the  novelty  of  applying  to  motion  pictures  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  screen  art. 

▼ T 

We  WERE  quite  comfortable  at  the  beach  all  summer, 
but  a condition  arose  which  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  feel 
altogether  satisfied:  my  pipe  tobacco  was  too  damp  all  the 
time.  So  we’ve  moved  to  a hilltop  in  Hollywoodland. 

▼ ▼ 

▼ v I NEVER  have  seen  anything  more  beautiful  than  the  faces 
of  children  at  a circus  when  the  clowns  are  going  through  their 
antics.  I don’t  look  at  the  clowns. 

T T 

▼▼  The  ONLY  motion  picture  that  can  be  a real  financial 
success  is  one  that  tells  its  story  with  the  camera.  Twenty 
words — no  more — no  less. 
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More  Mutterings  From 

The  East  Coast  By  R.  E.  Sherwood 


IN  his  ample  column  in  the  New  York  Worlcl-Telegram , 
Heywood  Broun  said: 

“I  saw  Street  Scene  at  the  Rivoli  Theatre.  There  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  in  my  mind  that  what  we  actors  like  to 
call  the  ‘legitimate  theatre’  is  at  the  moment  on  the  run.  At 
least,  it  must  abandon  certain  fortified  positions  to  the  new 
art-form  ...  I think  the  picture  version  of  Street  Scene  is 
better  than  the  play.” 

While  agreeing  with  Mr.  Broun’s  high  opinion  of  Samuel 
Goldwyn’s,  King  Vidor’s  and  Elmer  Rice’s  fine  picture,  I 
beg  to  inform  him  that  his  fears  for  the  legitimate  theatre 
are  groundless. 

As  long  as  the  motion  picture  industry  continues  to  depend 
on  Elmer  Rice  and  other  playwrights  for  its  material,  the 
legitimate  theatre  is  sitting  pretty.  Far  from  being  ruined 
by  the  movies,  it  is  being  subsidized  by  them. 

I don’t  believe  that  the  authors  or  the  Broadway  pro- 
ducers of  such  plays  as  Holiday,  Five  Star  Final,  Street 
Scene,  The  Guardsman,  A Free  Soul,  Daddy  Long  Legs,  Bad 
Girl,  The  Front  Page  or  even  Waterloo  Bridge  are  horrified 
to  learn  that  these  works  are  better  and  more  successful 
on  the  screen  than  they  were  on  the  stage.  Every  one  of  them 
has  put  needed  money  in  theatrical  pockets,  and  has  also  in- 
creased the  demand  for  more  works  from  the  same  source. 

If  Hollywood  is  delivering  Broadway  a series  of  knock-out 
punches  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  hand  it  is  supplying 
it  with  the  elixir  of  life. 

▼ ▼ There  would  be  sufficient  grounds  for  alarm  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Broun  and  other  drama-defenders  if  the  film 
folk  were  to  stop  dealing  with  admirable  but  second-hand 
material  like  Street  Scene  and  dedicate  themselves  to  ma- 
terial of  their  own  creation. 

I have  said  it  before,  and  I expect  to  say  it  frequently 
again,  that  the  moving  picture  can  never  hold  its  head  up 
as  an  individual  art-form  as  long  as  it  requires  repeated 
blood  transfusions  from  other  art-forms. 

The  outrageous  prices  paid  for  the  film  rights  to  plays  or 
novels  provide  pathetic  evidence  of  the  moving  picture’s  in- 
comprehensible inability  to  create  its  own  ideas. 

▼ ▼ These  remarks  may  seem  a bit  odd  coming  from  one 
who  has  sold  four  plays  to  the  movies,  and  who  is  glad  of 
it,  and  who  hopes  to  sell  many  more  as  the  years  roll  by. 

But  before  I was  ever  a playwright  I was  a picture  critic, 
and  in  my  original  capacity  I have  been  compelled  to  de- 
plore the  very  practice  by  which  in  my  later  capacity  I have 
profited. 

Back  in  the  dimly  remembered  silent  era,  Adolph  Zukor 
with  a grand  gesture  offered  a prize  of  $10,000  to  be  pre- 
sented annually  to  the  author  of  the  best  story  presented  on 
the  screen  during  the  preceding  twelvemonth.  The  com- 
mittee selected  to  make  this  award  was  composed  of  authors 
who  ranged  all  the  way  in  importance  from  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart  to  myself. 

We  met  to  decide  the  disposition  of  the  ten  grand,  and 
there  was  of  course  terrific  disagreement.  Most  of  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  the  prize  should  go  to  some  novelist  or  play- 


wright, whose  work  had  been  adapted,  rather  than  to  some 
mere  screen  writer. 

There  were  just  two  of  us  who  hotly  protested.  We  said 
that  the  prize-winner  should  be  one  who  had  created  directly 
for  the  screen,  who  had  composed  a moving  picture.  Our 
first  choice  was  Charlie  Chaplin,  for  A Woman  of  Paris. 
Our  second  choice  was  Elton  Thomas,  the  faintly  mythical 
author  of  The  Thief  of  Baghdad. 

However,  the  two  of  us  were  shouted  and  voted  down. 
The  $10,000  check  went  to  Rafael  Sabatini  for  Scaramouche . 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  the  other  member 
of  the  minority  on  this  committee  was  Elmer  Rice. 

And  you  might  also  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Adolph 
Zukor  Annual  $10,000  Prize  has  never  been  heard  of  since. 

Too  Highbrow? 

▼ ▼ Continuing  his  comments  on  Street  Scene,  Heywood 
Broun  made  this  startling  but  true  statement: 

“My  only  real  complaint  against  the  talkies  is  that  they 
are  too  high-brow.  It  is  a great  pity  that  scenario  writers 
and  directors  have  cringed  so  much  before  the  attacks  of  the 
literary  fellows.  And  I think  we  would  all  be  better  off  if  it 
were  not  for  the  influence  of  importations  from  Germany 
and  Russia.  These  films  may  be  excellent,  but  not  when 
diluted  and  transplanted.  When  a certain  self-consciousness 
about  art  enters  in,  story-telling  is  apt  to  lose  its  edge.  And 
the  chief  function  of  a talking  picture,  just  as  that  of  a play, 
is  to  spin  its  tale  as  rapidly,  as  concisely  and  as  clearly  as 
possible  . . . And  I think  that  the  cause  for  straightforward 
story-telling  will  be  furthered  all  along  the  line  as  soon  as 
there  is  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  picture-going 
public  of  America  is  bourgeois.” 

Mr.  Broun  concludes  with  an  injunction  to  all  picture 
people:  “Don’t  let  the  intellectuals,  proletarian  or  aristo- 

cratic, scare  you!  Be  yourselves!” 

▼ ▼ This  is  good  advice,  but  I doubt  that  it  will  be  taken. 
Hollywood  is  the  most  self-conscious  community  on  earth.  It 
suffers  from  a corporate  inferiority  complex  which  makes 
it  at  once  diffident  and  blatantly  self-assertive. 

Anyone,  highbrow  or  lowbrow,  who  is  smart  enough  to  see 
beyond  Hollywood’s  loud  talk  and  into  its  timid  soul  can  put 
himself  over  on  Hollywood  and  make  a fortune  out  of  it. 
Hollywood  is  always  ready  to  believe  that  every  impressive 
stranger  is  the  new  Messiah,  and  to  do  exactly  what  he  says. 
Hollywood  is  the  supreme  sucker. 

There  will  be  many  more  pictures  to  cheer  for  when  those 
who  make  them  have  learned  to  be  themselves  and  not  merely 
film  versions  of  their  peers. 

Erratum 

▼ ▼ Please  forgive  me  for  one  more  allusion  to  Waterloo 
Bridge,  but  I must  correct  a mistake  made  by  Mr.  Beaton 
in  his  review  of  the  picture. 

In  setting  forth  the  plot,  he  said : “The  first  thing  they  do 

is  to  search  for  potatoes  dropped  by  an  old  woman,  a human 
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and  amusing-  touch  that  we  could  expect  to  come  from  the 
fertile  brain  of  my  colleague,  Bob  Sherwood.” 

While  granting  the  fertility,  I must  announce  that  this 
human  and  amusing  touch  came  from  the  brain  of  either 
James  Whale,  Benn  Levy  or  Tom  Reed,  or  possibly  from  the 
brains  of  all  three  of  them  in  conference,  but  not  from  mine. 

Sob  Sister 

▼ ▼ The  beautiful,  clear  day  when  all  rough  stuff  would 
be  eliminated  from  the  screen  has  again  been  postponed. 
Sob  Sister  is  with  us,  and  if  there’s  any  sweetness  or  light 
in  this  one,  or  any  lovely,  exalting  message  of  wholesome- 
ness, then  perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  visit  an  eye 
and  ear  specialist. 

Sob  Sister  is  in  the  main  a good  picture,  very  well  directed 
(by  Alfred  Santell)  and  skilfully  played.  But  it’s  dirty. 

The  heroine,  impersonated  by  that  flower-like  blonde,  Linda 
Watkins,  is  a sweet  girl  who  gyps  her  fellow  reporters  out 
of  stories,  who  worms  her  way  into  the  home  of  a dear  old 
couple  whose  daughter  has  been  murdered  with  a torch,  who 
steals  photographs  from  family  albums  for  reproduction  on 
a tabloid  front  page,  and  who  gives  herself  whole-heartedly 
to  her  boy  friend  (with  medium  shot  of  the  rumpled  bed.) 

Miss  Watkins  is  an  extremely  good  actress,  and  I don’t 
think  that  the  Fox  Film  Corporation  has  made  any  mistake 
in  its  enthusiasm  for  her.  Nor  do  I blame  Mr.  Sheehan  a 
bit  for  being  sore  at  the  Wampas.  But  I do  think  that  she 
has  been  given  a poor  start  in  her  screen  career.  Assigning 
her  to  the  title  role  of  Sob  Sister  was  as  bad  a blunder  as 
the  casting  of  Janet  Gaynor  in  The  Man  Who  Came  Back. 

James  Dunn  is  excellent  as  the  recipient  of  her  favors  and 
the  victim  of  her  double-crossing.  He  has  a bad  time  with 
some  of  the  excessively  cute  dialogue,  but  that  isn’t  his 
fault.  Appearing  as  a reporter  on  the  dignified  Times,  he 
looks  more  than  ever  like  Walter  Winchell. 

▼ ▼ There  are  plenty  of  people  on  Broadway  who  would 
not  be  broken-hearted  if  Linda  Watkins  were  to  fail  in 
Hollywood.  For  she  is  sorely  needed  on  the  New  York  stage, 
where  she  had  gained  recognition  as  that  rarest  of  treasui'es, 
an  intelligent  ingenue. 

In  the  New  York  Sun,  Ward  Morehouse  has  commented 
on  the  staggering  losses  that  Broadway  has  lately  suffered. 

Aside  from  Miss  Watkins,  there  are  Helen  Chandler, 
Sylvia  Sidney,  Miriam  Hopkins,  Dorothy  Jordan,  Peggy 
Shannon,  Dorothy  Hall,  Irene  Purcell,  Constance  Cummings, 
Madge  Evans,  Irene  Dunne,  Sidney  Fox  and  Claudette  Col- 
bert. 

Mr.  Morehouse  adds:  “Watch  them  grab  Margaret 

Sullavan,  now  of  The  Modern  Virgin,  when  her  contract  with 
the  Shuberts  runs  out.” 

Perhaps  the  theatre  is  doomed,  after  all,  if  all  the  young 
ladies  who  combine  beauty  with  talent  are  to  be  seduced  by 
Hollywood  gold. 

▼ T T 

Outburst  From  the  Dean 

(Dean  of  Newcastle  in  Film  Weekly,  Australia ) 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a type  of  picture,  which  is  hideous 
in  its  vulgarity,  and  presents  human  nature  as  something- 

loathsome  and  degraded I believe  the  root  of  the 

trouble  is  that  Hollywood,  which  is  the  center  of  the  film 
industry,  is  controlled  by  a small  group  of  men,  chiefly  of 
Oriental  stock,  few  of  whom  have  been  adequately  educated 
for  the  handling  of  such  a gigantic  thing  as  a picture  indus- 
try. I believe  that  in  Australia,  our  censors  and  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  screening  of  pictures,  are  doing  their  diffi- 
cult task  as  best  they  can.  What  is  needed  is  a strong  edu- 
cated public  opinion,  that  will  demand  that  the  pictures  are 
rescued  from  influences  that  would  degrade  them. 


Let  s Go  Places— 


And  Do  Things! 

An  association  of  sportsmen,  adventurers  and  hard- 
headed  business  men  are  banding  together,  under  the 
name  of 

Cinema  Thrill  Hunters 

(Registered) 

They  will  travel  the  trails  in  the  Back  O'  Beyond,  sail 
the  little  known  sea  lanes  and  seek  sport,  romance  and 
profit  in  far-flung  lands. 

The  Association  wiil  be  a permanent  one,  members  of 
which  will  have  the  opportunity  of  accompanying  the 
several  expeditions  that  will  be  made  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  Alaska,  South  America,  the  Congo  and  South 
Africa. 

The  first  cruise,  which  will  be  made  in  a palatial,  private 
yacht,  will  sail  in  January  next  for  the  South  Pacific 
Islands.  The  itinerary  will  include: 

Cocos  Island — Where  the  buried  Peruvian  Treasure 
that  has  intrigued  nations  and  individual  adventurers 
for  a century  is  buried. 

The  Kxlarquessas — Where  palm  frouds  sway  in  the 
Trade  Winds.  Where  ''Shadows  of  the  South  Seas" 
throw  a reflection  on  men  whom  God  forgot. 

The  Solomons — Where  "long  pig"  is  still  a dainty  dish 
among  some  of  the  island  cannibals. 

The  Fiji  Group — Where  deer  hunting,  wild  cattle  ("bull- 
a-ma-cow")  and  wild  goats  provide  unequalled  sport. 
Here,  on  Wakaya  Island — where  Count  Von  Luckner, 
the  German  raider,  was  captured — is  the  Sportsman's 
Paradise  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

New  Guinea — Where  "heads"  are  still  native  currency 
and  where  Pygmies  roam  the  tangled  jungle  growth 
will  also  be  visited,  as  well  as  other  "off  the  main  trail" 
places. 

The  Island  of  Bau — Where  Ratu  Pope,  the  reigning  son 
of  the  last  Cannibal  King  of  Fiji,  will  receive  you  with 
an  Oxford  drawl — and  clothed  in  a native  "Sulu".  A 
reversion  to  type. 

Sponsored  by  sportsmen,  managed  by  keen  business 
men  and  select  in  its  membership,  Cinema  Thrill  Hunt- 
ers invites  your  attention.  Interviews  granted  by  ap- 
pointment. 

No  Stock  For  Sale! 

Reply  in  first  instance: 

Cinema  Thrili  Hunters 

Care  of  Hollywood  Spectator 
Hollywood,  California 


November,  1931 
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Notes  From  Some 

Other  Spectators  By  Dalton  Trumbo 


Although  we  don’t  mention  it  very  often,  the  Spectator 
mail  box  usually  bulges  with  reader  communications. 
These  letters  can’t  be  termed  “fan  mail.”  A unique  intel- 
ligence runs  through  the  majority  of  them.  Their  substance 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  Spectator  is  more  of  a stimulus  to 
its  readers  than  an  entertainment.  Not  all  of  them  are  com- 
plimentary, nor  are  they  all  in  agreement  with  the  views  and 
opinions  variously  set  down  in  the  pages  of  this  publication. 
But  it  is  a matter  of  relief  to  those  who  read  them  that  they 
distinctly  are  not  the  usual  run  of  letters  which  reach  an  edi- 
torial office.  Not  once  have  we  received  the  regulation  sort, 
which  inevitably  read:  “That  article  by  Joe  Gumpus  is  a wow. 
Let  us  have  more  of  Joe  Gumpus!  The  kids  just  fight  for 
your  pleasant  home  publication,  and  our  friends,  too,  think 
it’s  simply  swell !” 

The  discussion  of  television  inaugurated  by  Bob  Sherwood 
and  abetted  by  the  editor,  has  produced  a reply  or  two  that 
merit  consideration  by  anybody.  L.  F.  Sturgeon,  who  appears 
to  know  his  subject,  writes  in  this  fashion: 

Anyone  knows  that  if  miniature  golf  could  alarm  the 
box-office  boosters,  as  it  did  last  summer,  that  good 
television  art  will  not  only  cause  some  excitement,  but 
will  also  walk  away  with  the  grand  sweepstakes  unless 
those  to  be  affected  wake  up.  Furthermore,  television 
will  not  send  through  the  air  to  the  home  anything,  art 
or  otherwise,  that  does  not  come  up  to  the  requirements 
of  both,  and  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  someone  will 
have  to  produce  negatives  for  some  of  the  television 
programs,  it’s  high-time  for  those  experienced  and  at 
present  in  a better  position  to  make  such  negatives,  to 
start  learning  something  about  art  and  its  place  in  the 
theatre  and/or  home,  or  competition  will  play  no  part 
whatever  between  the  motion  picture  industry  and 
television. 

▼ ▼ And  Frederick  Davis,  discussing  the  same  subject,  goes 
into  it  even  further.  Says  Mr.  Davis: 

You  say  that  people,  especially  women  who  stay  at 
home  all  day,  are  not  going  to  give  up  outside  diversion. 
Certainly  they  won’t — much.  Humans  are  gregarious; 
but  that  doesn’t  mean  that,  once  they  get  outside  their 
front  doors,  they  head  automatically  for  the  nearest 
movie  palace.  They  aren’t  doing  it  now;  motion-picture 
patronage  has  never  been  at  a lower  ebb.  We  agree  that 
the  depression  is  not  wholly  to  blame  for  this  slacking 
up  of  movie  custom.  People  are  getting  their  evening’s 
diversion  without  such  general  recourse  to  the  movies; 
they’ve  got  to  have  it,  but  it  needn’t  be  movies.  It  may 
be  the  beach,  or  outdoor  games,  or  bridge,  or  simply 
driving  ai'ound  in  the  car.  Everybody  will  keep  on  hoot- 
ing around  outside  the  home,  even  after  television  in- 
vades the  living-room.  But  when  folks  want  their  allotted 
measure  of  entertainment  from  moving  images  on  the 
screen,  why  shouldn’t  they  get  it  at  home? 

When  television  busts  loose,  the  novelty  of  it  will 
cause  a nation-wide  upheaval  in  people’s  amusement- 
getting habits.  For  a little  while  talkie  houses  will  be 
almost  deserted.  The  novelty  will  wear  off — and  will 
television  then  sink  into  a bog,  as  the  talkies  have  done? 

I think  not.  Why  not?  Because  television  will  be  sup- 
ported by  advertisers.  The  advertisers  will  demand 
value  for  their  money.  They  will  see  that  interest  is 
kept  up  and  that  the  public  gets  what  it  wants.  In 
other  words  the  fate  of  television  will  be  determined  by 
business  men. 


Not  so  the  talkies.  Nobody  in  the  studio  is  trying  to 
make  money  for  the  company.  Nobody  working  on  a 
picture  has  the  shadow  of  a thought  about  earning 
money  for  the  stock-holders.  The  chief  thought  of  the 
movie  workers  is,  has  been,  and  will  be  this — just  to 
hold  onto  their  jobs  in  any  way  possible.  Politics  and 
backslapping  will  keep  their  jobs  for  them  much  longer 
than  the  quality,  if  any,  of  their  talent.  The  quality 
of  televised  programs  will,  then,  in  the  long  run,  be 
decidedly  higher  than  the  movies  in  the  scattered  neigh- 
borhood houses. 

▼ ▼ Walter  Merrill,  who  knows  something  about  motion 
pictures  himself,  doesn’t  mention  the  threat  of  television,  but 
he  does  have  some  interesting  things  to  say  about  diversifica- 
tion and  cycle  pictures: 

It  simmers  down  to  this:  If  you  had  to  eat  cake  all 
day,  would  you  not  get  sick  of  it?  I ruined  my  taste 
for  cake  that  way.  If  a producer  would  pick  a story 
carefully,  regardless  of  its  type,  and  such  story  to  suit 
its  particular  needs  for  its  stars,  and  being  assured  that 
they  had  a good  story,  select  a director  who  seemed 
best  equipped  and  capable  of  directing  that  story.  The 
director  should  have  some  say-so  about  his  players,  for 
after  all,  he  has  to  direct  them,  and  who  knows  better 
about  just  what  he  can  accomplish  with  the  players  than 
the  director  himself?  Now,  if  this  good  story,  assum- 
ing that  it  is,  is  well-prepared  and  as  you  say:  “If  the 
story  is  in  the  script,”  then  how  can  a studio  miss  get- 
ting screen  entertainment?  What  do  the  public  care  if 
the  story  is  gang-,  western,  society,  sex  or  what-have- 
you,  if  it  is  good?  If  a studio  made  a successful  society 
picture  and  drew  returns,  then  why  kill  the  good  taste 
left  in  the  mouth  of  theatre  patrons  by  overdoing  it? 

I am  convinced  they  should  pick  an  entirely  different 
type  of  story  to  follow  and  produce  it  just  as  well  and 
then  they  would  keep  up  the  public’s  interest  by  diversi- 
fying the  diet. 

And  just  to  show  that  Mr.  Merrill’s  attitude  is  not  purely 
a professional  one,  there  is  a note  from  Louise  Schmidt,  who 
lives  in  Mountain  View.  She  professes  complete  studio  igno- 
rance of  motion  pictures,  and  perhaps  it  is  significant  that 
her  views  should  elaborate  upon  those  expressed  above.  She 
writes : 

I have  observed  that  pictures  come  in  what  might  be 
called  quality  cycles,  especially  in  and  near  such  a city 
as  San  Francisco.  . . . By  that  I mean  that  for  a few 
weeks  there  will  be  in  each  theatre  good  pictures  with 
outstanding  stars  . . . then  will  follow  a period  of  only 
fair  pictures  in  nearly  every  major  theatre  . . . fol- 
lowing these  comes  a horde  of  poor  and  impossible  pic- 
tures that  are  really  an  insult  to  even  the  uncritical 
person’s  taste  and  intelligence.  This  may  be  just  a 
coincidence,  but  it  seems  like  a scheme  to  have  what 
might  be  called  a balanced  competition  so  that  all 
releases  will  have  a somewhat  equal  chance  at  the  pub- 
lic’s money.  It  is  really  so  infallible  that  I can  well- 
nigh  plan  by  weeks  a schedule  of  motion  picture  enter- 
tainment alternating  with  other  kinds,  if  the  need  arises, 
and  I am  sure  I want  to  see  certain  pictures.  I once 
guessed  exactly  when  during  that  year  a certain  star’s 
pictures  would  be  released  in  San  Francisco,  learning 
from  some  news  item  what  pictures  would  be  made  by 
that  star  in  that  year  And  then  I predicted  that  certain 
other  pictures  would  be  released  in  that  period,  with 
other  stars;  and  my  guess  was  correct. 
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By  the  way,  I once  also  missed  in  my  calculations 
about  a picture  I wanted  to  see,  and  learned  later  that 
there  was  much  retaking,  remaking  and  re-everything 
at  M-G-M  after  that  picture  had  been  previewed.  1 
didn’t  know  that  until  after  I had  commented,  upon 
seeing  the  picture,  that  “something  seems  out  of  joint 
in  it,  but  I can’t  say  what.”  So  even  we  who  don’t  know 
anything  of  the  making  of  pictures  can  recognize  trouble 
that  a picture  has  had  in  production. 

▼ V Frank  E.  Hatch,  who  lives  in  Boston  and  who  from  the 
quality  of  his  stationery,  must  be  a very  busy  and  a very 
successful  man,  pauses  long  enough  to  send  the  following 
note: 

In  renewing  my  subscription  I want  to  say  that  while 
the  talkers  hold  little  interest  for  me,  I am  still  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  Spectator,  and  its  campaign  for 
the  application  of  brains  in  the  making  of  pictures. 

I still  think  that  Hell's  Heroes  was  a poor  interpreta- 
tion of  The  Three  Godfathers  and  that  the  stage  has 
contributed  something  to  the  screen  in  the  way  of  direc- 
tors and  some  damn  fine  actors. 

Someone  who  writes  anonymously,  in  order,  he  says,  “that 
he  be  not  responsible  for  starting  a hundred  year  war  of 
controversy,”  has  something  to  say  about  the  segregation  of 
responsibility  for  the  success  or  failure  of  a picture: 

The  problem  is  very  simple.  Merely  to  allocate  in 
percentage  the  amount  of  responsibility  due  each  of  the 
individuals  in  the  case  of  a bad  picture,  and  if  the  fig- 
ures vary,  the  percentage  accredited  each  in  the  event 
of  an  excellent  picture.  I refer  to  what  is  termed  or- 
ganization pictures,  not  specials.  In  other  words,  the 
average  bread  and  butter  program  pictures  from  which 
we  make  our  living, — if  any. 

And  when  the  Spectator  editor  had  his  say  about  the  dic- 
tation of  the  sales  office  to  production  forces,  he  struck  a 
sympathetic  note  in  the  heart  of  Jesse  J.  Goldburg  of  Perfec- 
tion Pictures,  who  writes: 

Coming  to  the  heading  Salesmen,  you  should  sit  in  on 
some  of  these  sales  conferences  held  in  New  York  and 


Gustav  von 

Seyffertitz 

in  production 

The  Shang 

4 

bai  Express 

directed  by 

Josef  von 

Sternberg 

your  righteous  indignation  would  mount  to  the  point 
where  your  reason  might  be  threatened. 

Within  the  past  thirty  days  I have  been  advised  by 
sales  executives  in  New  York  that  “Now  is  the  time  to 
make  Gigolo  pictures,”  “Now  is  the  time  to  make  kid 
pictures,”  “Now  is  the  time  to  make  gangster  pictures,” 
“Now  is  the  time  to  make  musical  comedies”;  in  fact 
they  covered  the  entire  field  with  but  one  exception,  they 
forgot,  or  rather  failed  to  state  that  “Now  is  the  time 
to  make  intelligent  pictures.” 

Keep  up  your  “hammering,”  sooner  or  later  the  re- 
sults you  seek  must  find  their  realization  to  some  de- 
gree and  producers  and  the  public  alike  will  profit  by 
your  efforts. 

▼ V It  will  be  remembered  that  several  issues  back  Robert 
E.  Nash  disputed  with  Mr.  Beaton  the  financial  condition  of 
the  various  motion  picture  companies.  His  response  to  the 
editor’s  reply  is  worthy  of  reprint: 

We  are  at  present  emerging  from  probably  the  worst 
business  depression  this  country  has  witnessed,  a de- 
pression that  is  world-wide,  a depression  that  has  neces- 
sitated immediate  drastic  action  on  the  part  of  our  chief 
executive  to  alleviate  worse  conditions  in  countries  of 
Europe.  Taking  this  depression  into  consideration, 
motion  picture  companies  producing  talkies  have  not 
done  so  hadly.  This  fact  can  readily  be  appreciated 
when  a leading  railroad  such  as  New  York  Central  re- 
ports net  earnings  so  far  this  year  equivalent  to  approxi- 
mately half  of  what  they  were  a year  ago,  and  when 
you  consider  the  drastic  decline  in  earnings  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  a company  which  is 
looked  upon  as  the  barometer  of  all  industry  in  this 
country. 

You  are  no  doubt,  partly  correct  in  your  assumption 
that  I know  little  of  motion  pictures,  but  I have  been 
agreeably  entertained  by  such  pictures  as  The  Smiling 
Lieutenant,  A Free  Soul  and  The  Front  Page.  How- 
ever, even  though  my  knowledge  of  pictures  is  small, 
it  does  seem  to  me,  to  be  an  impossible  task  to  produce 
nothing  but  successes.  The  stage  and  every  other  form 
of  entertainment  has  found  that  to  be  impossible. 

The  question  of  musical  pictures  and  their  return — a de- 
cision which  invariably  gives  producers  blind  jitters — is  men- 
tioned by  Jerry  Stewart,  who  writes  from  Pasadena: 

I’m  beginning  to  wonder  if  the  time  isn’t  ripe  for  one 
of  our  producers  to  crash  through  with  a good  rip- 
snorting  musical,  not  one  of  those  all-singing,  all-talk- 
ing, all-dancing,  all-stage  monstrocities,  but  something 
along  the  lines  of  Monte  Carlo  or  The  Love  Parade, 
with  plenty  of  action,  and  a lot  of  catchy  music  (sung, 
incidentally,  by  people  who  can  really  sing).  Lately  I 
have  found  myself  hungering  for  music  in  pictures — like 
a man,  denied  smokes  for  a week,  hungering  after  a 
cigarette.  And  I have  no  objection  whatever  to  the  so- 
called  “off-stage”  orchestra  ( vide  The  Broadway  Melody 
and  Let’s  Go  Native) — provided  the  actors  can  sing 
and  the  music  is  good. 

▼ ▼ And  somebody  who  writes  from  “The  Sidelines”  but  who 
neglects  to  mention  on  which  sideline  he  is  standing,  takes 
rather  sharp  issue  with  those  who  are  demanding  silence  in 
their  pictures: 

Your  inference  that  sound  is  ruinous  to  the  art  of 
motion  pictures  is  as  foolish  as  the  cry  so  often  heard 
when  new  developments  come  along.  The  Creator  made 
us  with  ears  as  well  as  eyes  to  use  in  conjunction  with 
our  brains,  but  the  brain  must  act  intelligently.  Sound 
is  a perfectly  natural  part  of  us  and  of  our  surround- 
ings. Your  idea  of  “a  perfect  motion  picture”  as  one 
containing  “no  audible  dialogue  or  sound  effects”  is  so 
artificially  imaginary  that  it  conveys  no  intelligent  con- 
cept. Even  in  most  forms  of  imagination  there  is  reality. 

A perfect  motion  picture?  Well,  “there  ain’t  no  sech 
animal,”  nor  will  there  ever  be  one,  so  why  bring  that 
up? 

No,  Mr.  Editor,  the  trouble  with  you  fellows  is  not 
so  much  lack  of  understanding,  as  lack  of  proper  co- 
ordination of  the  developments  which  men’s  brains 
evolve  from  year  to  year.  Progress  is  inevitable,  so 
that  leaves  out  perfection.  When  a thing  is  perfect 
progress  stops. 

The  man  who  wrote  as  above  should  read  Mr.  Beaton’s 
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article  in  this  issue  entitled  “Devotion”  and  Fundamentals. 
His  answer  is  there. 

Occasionally  a letter  reaches  the  office  crammed  with  meat 
in  the  form  of  concrete  examples,  names,  figures  and  proof. 
Such  a communication  is  one  signed  merely  “A  Reader.” 
The  apology  for  his  failure  to  sign  a name  speaks  for  itself. 
“If  the  writer’s  name  ever  became  connected  with  the  ex- 
ample he  sets  forth  here,  the  political  swine  in  Hollywood 
would  kill  him  deader  than  Kelcy’s  pup.”  Which,  say  we,  is 
reason  enough.  The  facts  contained  in  the  letter  we  will 
save,  but  there  is  a paragraph  or  two  which  amply  demon- 
strate the  quality  of  “A  Reader’s”  vitriol. 

Because  Wall  Street  men  haven’t  yet  found  out  the 
real  low  down  they  must  know  that  grotesque  salaries 
are  paid  to  men  who  don’t  rate  one-tenth  of  what  these 
men  are  drawing,  but  what  they  will  sooner  or  later 
learn  is — that  if  they  have  the  “guts”  to  break  the  hold 
these  parasites  have  on  the  business  and  if  they  will 
begin  to  train  young  college  men  to  replace  these  damned 
parasites,  they  will  discover  that  they  can  replace  more 
than  half  the  studio  personnel  and  by  the  colossal 
monies  that  are  saved  they  could  even  continue  the  pres- 
ent lavish  waste  in  actual  production  and  still  make 
staggering-  profits. 

You  know  this  game  inside  and  out.  You’ve  forgot- 
ten more  about  what  is  really  necessary  than  the 
majority  who  draw  these  stupendous  salaries.  Thus 
you  know  that  the  staggering  costs  are  not  for  sets,  or 
stories  or  even  stars,  but  for  the  salaries  paid  to  nin- 
compoops and  their  political  parasites,  uncles,  cousins, 
nephews  and  relatives. 

Pictures  and  picture  business  will  eventually  come 
back  to  a sane  and  conservative  basis  . . . and  mainly 
along  the  plans  you  have  outlined  in  the  Spectator.  It 
will  prove  that  men  outside  of  the  sacred  circle  of  the 
inner  politicians  know  as  much,  perhaps  more,  than  this 
sacred  circle  or  favored  ones.  They’ll  wake  up  sooner 
or  later  and  the  Spectator  will  be  the  paper  that  will 
do  the  job. 

TTY 

Failure  of  Exhibitors’  Conference 

(Cinematograph  Times,  London) 

The  meeting  to  end  injustices  to  American  exhibitors  ended 
in  smoke.  Twenty-one  organizations  of  independent  U.  S. 
exhibitors  were  represented  at  a national  gathering  in  New 
York,  summoned  to  lower  percentages,  abolish  score  charges, 
re-establish  flat  rentals,  end  forever  distributor-dominance  of 
the  exhibiting  business.  For  lack  of  leadership  or  lack  of 
conviction,  the  meeting  did  no  more  than  confirm  Hollywood 
in  its  comfortable  belief  that  cinema  exhibitors  are  the  world's 
most  vacillating,  ineffective,  disunited  body  of  men,  whose 
tantrums  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice.  . . . Thereafter  the 
meeting  went  to  pieces.  A deal  of  time  was  devoted  to  criti- 
cism of  Constance  Bennett’s  salary.  Exhibitors  went  on  record 
as  being  opposed  to  crime  and  sex  films,  and  alibied  them- 
selves by  claiming  that  they  have  to  play  them  because  they 
are  included  in  the  Hollywood  outputs.  They  then  permitted 
themselves  to  be  moved  to  tears  by  a distributor’s  sales  head’s 
speech  to  the  effect  that  his  company  has  lost  between  a mil- 
lion and  a quarter  of  a million  dollars  on  each  of  twenty 
films  during  the  past  three  years;  the  one  most  frequently 
quoted  was  a silent  one  made  over  three  years  ago.  Nobody 
seems  to  have  observed  that  this  company  has  consistently 
paid  the  handsomest  dividends,  and  is  now  financially  the 
most  stable  of  Hollywood’s  Big  Four. 

Percentage  Playing  Evil 

(Abram  F.  Myers,  Allied  Exhibitor) 

One  feature  that  has  received  too  little  attention  is  that 
percentage  playing  necessarily  involves  checking.  Apart  from 
the  annoyance  and  friction  created  by  the  checking  of  theatres 
and  auditing  of  their  accounts  is  the  economic  waste  incident 
to  maintaining  large  and  costly  organizations  for  that  pur- 
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pose.  There  is  need  in  the  industry  to-day  for  the  large  sums 
of  money  being  paid  to  these  checking  bureaus  for  keeping 
the  theatres  under  a provocative  surveillance.  If  pictures 
were  sold  on  a flat  rental  basis  for  what  they  are  fairly 
worth  this  heavy  burden  saddled  on  the  industry  by  per- 
centage playing  could  be  eliminated  and  a step  towards 
true  economy  taken.  I commend  this  thought  to  the  Wall 
Street  interests  who  are  insisting  on  a false  economy  to  be 
accomplished  by  a cheese-paring  policy  in  the  studios. 

Criticism  From  the  Ignorant 

(M.  C.  Brennan,  Film  Weekly,  Australia) 

It  is  a strange  thing;  but  many  of  those  who  malign  motion 
pictures  the  most,  seldom  (or  never),  see  them;  and  if  cer- 
tain newspapers — which  derive  a steady  and  plentiful  sup- 
port from  film  advertisers — would  only  stop  long  enough  to 
consider  the  inanity  of  certain  statements  made  by  the  class 
of  person  who,  metaphorically  speaking,  talks  through  his, 
or  her,  hat,  they  would  be  doing  our  business  a far  greater 
amount  of  good  than  by  publishing  a lot  of  tripe,  which  is 
as  senseless  as  it  is  untruthful. 

Suggestion  for  Picture  Improvement 

(Wid’s) 

It  is  the  job  of  every  production  and  sales  executive  and 
every  creative  worker  to  know  technical  values,  entertain- 
ment values  and  sales  values.  Everybody  admits  we  need 
more  good  pictures.  Everybody  knows  you  must  have  quali- 
fied man  power  to  make  good  pictures.  All  right,  find  out 
who  knows  and  who  doesn’t  know  about  pictures.  Make  them 
put  it  in  writing.  If  you  really  want  to  locate  your  show- 
men— your  men  whose  opinions  matter — let’s  get  it  on  the 
record.  I think  it’s  a grand  idea.  What  do  you  say?  Who'll 
start  finding  out  the  facts  about  his  organization  by  asking 
them  to  put  it  in  writing? 
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“Quality  and  Service  First " 

See  Our  Ad  in  Buyers  Guide 
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Made  in  Hollywood 

HOLLYWOOD  DISTILLED 
WATER  CO. 

Pure  Aereated  Distilled  Water 
We  Supply  the  L.  A.  Orphanage  with  water  free 
Special  Rates  to  Readers  of  This  Paper 
We  Deserve  Your  Confidence 
Joe  A.  Hausfelder  1037  N.  Sycamore  Ave. 

Hollywood,  Calif. 


OR  FIVE  YEARS  I WAS  PAID  BY  METRO-GOLD- 
WYN-MAYER  STUDIOS  TO  MAKE  THE  WORLD 
BUY  ITS  PICTURES.  WHY  NOT  LET  THE  MAN 
WITH  FIFTEEN  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  FOREIGN 
FIELD  DO  YOUR  EXPLOITATION  AND  PUBLICITY 
ABROAD? 

JOS.  B.  POLONSKY 

Foreign  Relations  Counselor 
6912  Hollywood  Blvd.  HE-4067 
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TRUMBO  REVIEWS 


Chalk  One  Up  For  Music 

V V PARDON  US.  Sometimes  I become 
irritated  when  I am  forced  to  forsake 
a pet  aversion.  One  such  prejudice  was 
that  Laurel  and  Hardy  could  never  turn 
out  a really  funny  picture.  I have  seen 
several  of  their  shorts  and  considered 
them  quite  inane.  When  friends  told 
me  that  they  enjoyed  this  odd  duo  I was 
pained  and  a little  inclined  to  view  them 
with  suspicion.  But  all  of  this  has  passed 
away,  and  I honestly  can  report  that 
Pm  don  Us  is  a refreshing  and  enjoyable 
production. 

A great  deal  of  credit  for  the  success 
of  this  picture — for  it  will  be  a success — 
lies  at  the  door  of  the  man  (name  not 
given  in  credits)  who  arranged  the 
musical  score,  and  of  Hal  E.  Roach, 
who  permitted  it  to  be  used.  From  be- 
ginning to  end  the  picture  is  synchronized 
with  soothing  and  delightful  effect. 
Quite  often  the  music  is  a very  faint 
background,  so  subtle  that  the  audience 
is  not  quite  aware  of  it.  Then  again  it 
increases  in  volume  to  inject  sound 
effects  which  harmonize  with  the  action 
that  is  under  way.  By  a clever  manipu- 
lation of  well  known  musical  themes  the 
score  goes  much  farther  toward  inter- 
preting the  story  than  the  auditor  sus- 
pects. Two  singing  sequences,  one  in  a 
cotton  field  and  one  within  a prison,  are 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  story.  If 
the  musical  score  can  be  used  so  success- 
fully in  comedy,  producers  soon  should 
come  to  the  realization  that  its  value  is 
inestimable  in  assisting  the  emotional 
progress  of  more  serious  productions. 

As  for  the  story,  it  is  very  idiotic,  and 
yet  strangely  logical.  The  pair  start 
into  the  beer  business,  go  to  jail,  escape 
and  are  recaptured,  foil  a prison  riot, 
and  are  pardoned.  A “buzzing  tooth”  in 
Laurel’s  mouth  provides  some  excellent 
comedy,  and  the  dental  sequence  is  side- 
splitting. James  Parrott  directs  skil- 
fully, and  with  one  or  two  brief  excep- 
tions the  action  is  swift.  Some  excellent 
cutting  went  into  the  picture.  Beside  the 
two  principals,  competent  characteriza- 
tions are  given  by  Wilfred  Lucas.  June 
Marlowe,  Jimmy  Finlayson  and  Walter 
Long. 

Winn  ie  Improves 

▼ ▼ SIDE  SHOW  presents  us  with  a 
Winnie  Lightner  who  has  almost  dropped 
the  vaudeville  attitude,  in  consequence 
of  which  she  has  become  a better  cinema 
actress.  Her  previous  picture,  if  I re- 
member correctly,  was  Gold  Dust  Gertie 
which  was  almost  as  bad  a production 
as  Warners  ever  released.  And  that  is 
pretty  bad  when  the  early  Vitaphone 
efforts  are  considered.  Miss  Lightner 
is  given  an  opportunity  to  offer  herself 
to  the  public  as  a fairly  rational  citizen 
in  Side  Show,  and  gains  considerable 
audience  interest  as  a result.  She  is 
splendid  in  the  semi-hard  boiled  char- 
acter which  she  portrays.  I hope  she 
never  again  is  handed  the  slap-stick 
roles  of  the  past. 

But  the  picture,  while  an  improve- 
ment over  her  eai’lier  efforts,  is  a little 
flat.  Slightly  episodic,  it  interests 
mildly,  but  has  only  one  scene  to  raise 
it  above  its  level.  When  Miss  Lightner 
replaces  the  high  diver,  the  shots  taken 
from  her  precarious  position  before  the 


leap  are  interesting,  and  the  situation 
itself  is  tense.  After  that  the  produc- 
tion slips  into  its  routine,  and  there  is 
nothing  more  worthy  of  comment. 

V ¥ Charles  Butterworth  is  completely 
wasted.  I thought  his  work  enjoyable 
in  The  Bargain,  but  he  is  sadly  out  of 
character  in  this  later  picture.  He 
should  be  reserved  for  more  sophisticated 
stuff.  Evalyn  Knapp  and  Donald  Cook 
control  the  love  interest  and  Cook  handles 
a difficult  role  with  considerable  skill. 
Guy  Kibbee  portrays  the  alcoholic  circus 
owner,  but  under  the  usual  disadvan- 
tages. He  talks  too  much.  He  is  so  de- 
lightful a character  that  invariably  his 
parts  are  overloaded  with  dialogue.  Dia- 
logue, in  truth,  is  the  prime  fault  of 
Side  Show. 

It  is  adapted  from  the  play  of  William 
K.  Wells  by  Arthur  Caesar  and  Raymond 
Enright.  Mervyn  LeRoy  directed,  and 
I’m  willing  to  wager  dollars  to  dough- 
nuts that,  given  his  choice,  he  would 
have  selected  better  story  material  with 
which  to  work. 

Competent  Acting 

Vf  THE  MAD  PARADE  is  a triumph 
for  the  young  women  who  enact  its 
difficult  roles,  and  for  William  Beaudine, 
who  directs  what  essentially  is  an  old 
story  with  such  skill  that  it  really  be- 
comes interesting.  The  adaptation  is  by 
Henry  McCarthy  and  Frank  R.  Conklin. 
Critics  have  so  generally  termed  the 
story  a female  Journey’s  End  that  I 
claim  no  credit  for  verifying  the  state- 
ment. Had  The  Mad  Parade  been  pro- 
duced two  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
a smash.  And  even  now  I’ll  wager  that 
its  box-office  results  won’t  be  disappoint- 
ing. 

There  are  four  excellent  pieces  of  act- 
ing in  this  story  of  women  at  the  front. 
Evelyn  Brent’s  work  is  a fine  and  sincere 
performance,  perhaps  the  best  she  has 
done.  That  is  a great  deal  for  me  to 
say  when  it  is  considered  that  I am  a 
fervent  admirer  of  her  portrayals.  Lil- 
yan  Tashman,  as  the  sardonic,  sensible, 
wine-bibbing  cynic  has  everything  her 
own  way.  To  those  who  already  are 
quailing  before  what  promises  to  be  a 
tidal  wave  of  screen  sentimentality,  I 
commend  Miss  Tashman  as  a refreshing 
antidote.  Fritzi  Ridgeway  meets  a very 
bloody  destiny  in  a shell-rocked  dugout, 
and  so  flawless  is  her  characterization  of 
the  snooping  little  gossip  that  I hailed 
her  demise  with  vindictive  glee.  June 
Clyde  is  sincere  and  touching  in  a role 
that  saves  the  production  from  becoming 
completely  hard-boiled.  Then  also  there 
is  Irene  Rich,  Marceline  Day  and  the 
Keating  twins,  all  of  whom  fulfill  difficult 
roles  competently. 

I wonder  where  the  Hays  organization 
was  sleeping  when  Mad  Parade  received 
the  censorial  okeh.  There  are  two 
damns,  one  hell,  and  several  guts  hidden 
away  in  the  dialogue.  It  has  been  so 
long  since  my  ears  were  thus  assaulted 
from  the  screen  that  I experienced  a 
delicious  school-boy  thrill.  This  may  not 
be  so  good  for  the  kiddies,  but  for  my- 
self I hail  it  with  enthusiasm.  It  was 
Hollywood’s  usual  penchant  for  going  to 
extremes  which  resulted  in  the  censor- 
ship of  profanity.  It  has  learned  its 
lesson  now.  If  the  Hays  snoopers  wisely 


will  continue  to  sleep  we  will  have  more 
such  discrete  cursing  as  that  in  Mad 
Parade,  and  pictures  will  be  more  real- 
istic for  the  change. 

Lowell  Sherman  Again 

¥ f HIGH  STAKES  is  an  amusing  and 
vivacious  little  picture,  due,  no  doubt,  to 
the  directorial  ability  of  Lowell  Sherman 
He  rightly  has  achieved  a reputation 
for  handling  just  such  themes  as  animate 
High  Stakes,  and  in  addition  he  turns  in 
a veiy  amusing  performance  as  a per- 
manently inebriated  playwright  who  has 
never  sold  a play.  There  are  great  num- 
bers of  such  people  in  these  United 
States,  but  if  they  all  were  as  clever  as 
Sherman,  their  presence  would  be  a bless- 
ing instead  of  a curse. 

The  most  puzzling  performance  of  the 
picture  is  given  by  Mae  Murray.  If 
Sherman  intended  her  to  over-act  her 
part  so  ridiculously  in  all  but  the  last  se- 
quences of  the  picture — and  surely  she 
could  not  have  done  it  without  his  ap- 
proval— I am  prepared  to  accept  her  with 
reservations.  I don’t  believe  a smart  ad- 
venturess would  spread  it  on  so  thick, 
even  for  the  benefit  of  so  gullible  a 
gentleman  as  Edward  Mai'tindel.  But 
perhaps  I am  wrong.  It  was  not  with- 
out a tinge  of  regret  that  I watched  Miss 
Murray’s  performance.  I simply  could 
not  forget  those  beautiful  little  feet  that 
pattered  through  the  sequences  of  The 
Merry  Widow  years  ago.  The  nostalgia 
of  that  performance  seemed  to  pervade 
the  theatre  during  High  Stakes  and  I 
could  not  escape  feeling  a little  wistful. 
She  has  to  be  very  careful  these  days  to 
conceal  her  second  chin.  But  chin  or  no 
chin,  I suspect  that  she  could  give  cards 
and  spades  to  a great  many  performers 
in  a later  and  more  talkative  era. 

Karen  Morley’s  work  in  this  produc- 
tion is  of  a high  order.  Just  last  week  I 
noticed  her  picture  with  a few  publicity 
spreads  beneath  it  stating  that  she  was 
beautiful.  The  fact  that  she  is  not  beau- 
tiful. publicity  writers  to  the  contrary, 
is  what  accounts  for  her  present  and 
future  success.  She  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  actresses  on  the  screen,  and  has 
one  of  the  loveliest  speaking  voices. 
Whenever  she  appears,  so  far  as  I am 
concerned,  she  dominates  all  other  char- 
acters by  her  quiet,  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  portrayals.  If  you  are  not 
interested  in  Lowell  Sherman  or  Mae' 
Murray,  you  should  attend  High  Stakes 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  see  Miss 
Morley  in  a beautiful  bit  of  acting.  It 
is  a Radio  picture. 

Utter  Trash 

VV  NIGHT  LIFE  IN  RENO  is  a very 
bad  picture.  It  is  the  worst  that  I have 
seen.  It  is  so  fearful  a cinematic  effort 
that  the  Los  Angeles  Theatre,  where  it 
was  shown  locally,  advertised  a normally 
poor  stage  revue  to  the  utter  exclusion 
of  the  picture  during  the  last  three  days 
of  its  run.  And  when  theatres  refuse 
to  tell  their  customers  what  is  going  to 
be  shown  them  until  the  money  is  in  the 
till,  you  can  safely  wager  that  some- 
thing quite  horrible  is  happening  on  the 
screen. 

Almost  there  is  nothing  good  about 
Night  Life.  Virginia  Valli,  Pat  O’Malley 
and  Carmelita  Geraghty  have  the  leading- 
roles.  They  mutter  their  lines  dutifully 
and  let  matters  drift  to  the  inevitable 
and  illogical  conclusion.  There  are  other 
actors,  but  it  will  be  a kindness  to  them 
to  omit  their  names.  If  you’re  really 
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interested,  you  will  find  all  the  credits  on 
the  last  page  of  this  issue.  A negro 
maid  turns  in  the  most  amateurish  bit 
of  work  I have  seen  anywhere. 

The  dialogue  is  stupid  and  verbose, 
the  plot  is  utterly  without  sense,  the 
settings  are  ridiculous,  the  characteriza- 
tions are  without  a touch  of  reason,  and 
even  the  arrangement  of  actors  upon  the 
screen  is  awkward  and  stilted.  Raymond 
Cannon  directs  the  sad  affair,  and  Su- 
preme Pictures  is  the  company  which 
spent  good  money  to  produce  it.  I pre- 
sume Night  Life  was  one  of  those  pic- 
tures destined  from  its  inception  to  be 
a complete  flop,  that  everyone  even  re- 
motely connected  with  it  sensed  the  fact, 
and  that  as  a result  nobody  cared 
whether  it  lived  or  died.  Better  that  it 
had  died,  save  for  one  advantage.  The 
horde  of  unknowns  who  are  trying  to 
break  into  pictures  should  study  Night 
Life  with  an  eye  to  avoiding  every  situa- 
tion, scene  and  characterization  which 
it  contains.  If  they  take  to  heart  the 
lessons  it  has  to  teach  and  are  able  to 
deal  in  opposites,  the  town  will  be  over- 
run with  geniuses  within  three  weeks. 

Direction  Makes  This  One 

▼ ▼ PERSONAL  MAID  is  not  a fortu- 
nate picture  for  Nancy  Carroll,  but  I 
am  happy  for  one  thing:  she  has  aban- 
doned the  Dietrich  pose  with  disjointed 
hips  and  glazed  eyes  a la  Night  Angel, 
and  has  become  once  more  a winsome 
Irish  girl.  The  direction  of  Monta  Bell 
distinguishes  this  Cinderella  story  from 
so  many  others  and  makes  from  it  a 
fairly  successful  motion  picture.  The 
opening  sequence  is  very  clever  as  the 
camera  follows  a dumb  waiter  through  a 
cheap  apartment  house,  presenting  to  the 
audience  snatches  of  conversation  from 
each  strata.  Sound  effects  are  beauti- 
fully worked  out.  When  Miss  Carroll 
becomes  interested  in  a want  ad,  the 
sounds  of  Amos  V Andy  on  the  radio 
fade.  And  again  in  the  train  sequences 
a sustained  reality  is  evident. 

I am  interested  in  Gene  Raymond  who 
in  this  picture  is  an  offensive  Yale  ex- 
patriate who  wears  racoon  coats  and 
tries  to  seduce  servant  girls.  His  char- 
acter development  from  the  embryo 
scoundrel  to  a virtuous  young  man — 
thanks  to  Nancy — is  somewhat  dubious 
psychologically,  but  quite  pleasant  to 
watch.  George  Fawcett  disappointed 
me  a little  by  his  characterization  of  the 
tyrannical  multi-millionaire.  The  part 
was  over-acted  rather  badly.  Mary 
Boland’s  work,  on  the  contrary,  was  de- 
lightful. Some  wise  producer  is  going  to 
feature  her  strongly  one  of  these  days, 
and  cash  in  at  the  box-office  surprisingly 
well.  Pat  O’Brien  is  assigned  a priggish 
role  and  handles  it  beautifully.  Hugh 
O’Connell,  Donald  Meek,  Ernest  Law- 
ford  and  Jessie  Busley  comprise  the  cast. 

Personal  Maid  will  prove  amusing  and 
interesting  in  spite  of  the  improbabilities 
and  inconsistencies  of  the  story.  That  I 
am  unmoved  by  it  is  no  doubt  due  to  a 
crabbed  disposition.  It  makes  me  wish 
that  Monta  Bell  could  be  given  story  ma- 
terial worthy  of  his  really  outstanding 
abilities. 

Celluloid  History 

▼ ▼ THE  WOODROW  WILSON  ME- 
MORIAL FILM  deserves  a place  in  any 
picture  publication  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  vindicates  the  screen’s  im- 
mense educational  promise.  On  all  hands 


I hear  much  ballyhoo  to  the  general 
effect  that  the  motion  picture  will  even- 
tually enlighten  the  world,  present  to 
students  history  in  the  making,  broaden 
the  international  outlook,  etc.  But  until 
viewing  this  film  at  the  Shrine  Audi- 
torium I haven’t  seen  any  concrete  evi- 
dence of  such  benefits.  If  posterity  de- 
pends upon  Hollywood  as  it  is  to-day  for 
enlightenment  and  education — well,  God 
pity  posterity. 

The  film,  which  is  presented  by  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Society  of 
Long  Beach,  has  played  in  three  thou- 
sand houses  over  the  country.  It  is  com- 
posed of  newsreel  shots  of  the  war  presi- 
dent, and  follows  him  closely  from  his 
inauguration  to  his  death.  Naturally  the 
Memorial  Society  is  strongly  pro-Wilson, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  subtitles  are 
ludicrously  prejudiced.  The  opposition 
press  during  the  League  of  Nations  up 
roar  is  referred  to  as  our  “yellow  press,” 
all  members  of  the  American  Army  are 
“fine  young  fellows,”  and  much  ado  is 
made  about  the  supposed  moral  campaign 
that  was  waged  against  Wilson  in  con- 
sequence of  his  second  marriage.  But 
discounting  the  absurd  prejudice  which 
is  expressed  in  the  explanatory  notes,  the 
film  is  of  immense  historical  value. 

Some  day  an  inspired  playwright  is 
going  to  produce  the  drama  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  in  all  of  its  significance.  It  will 
be  the  story  of  a man  who  ascended  to 
the  most  powerful  position  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  who  crashed  from  the 
heights  to  a death  that  was  bitter  and 
untimely.  The  spiritual  significance  of 
the  World  War  and  of  Wilson  will  play 
a much  more  important  part  in  this 
drama  than  the  actual  facts.  If  the  un- 
known playwright  happens  to  be  reading 
this  review,  I suggest  that  he  can  do 
nothing  better  than  procure  Twelve 
Against  the  Gods  by  the  late  William 
Bolitho,  and  read  therein  the  breathless 
chapter  which  deals  with  the  late  presi- 
dent. He  will  have  enough  material  to 
write  ten  plays,  but  if  he  catches  and 
embodies  only  a smattering  of  the  mes- 
sage conveyed  by  Bolitho,  he  will  have 
produced  a masterpiece. 

Triangular  Love 

▼ ▼ MORALS  FOR  WOMEN.  Tiffany 
has  taken  up  the  problem  of  the  kept 
woman  and  treated  it  exhaustively  on 
the  screen.  The  moral  is  that  nice  girls 
shouldn’t  become  the  mistresses  of  their 
bosses.  Or  for  that  matter,  of  any  man. 
Because,  argues  Frances  Hyland  who 
wrote  the  opus,  when  true  love  barges 
on  the  scene,  complications  are  bound  to 
arise.  The  little  girl  is  very  likely  to 
discover,  as  does  Bessie  Love,  that  if  one 
tries  to  eat  one’s  cake  and  have  it,  one 
runs  the  risk  of  ending  up  with  black 
bread  and  beans. 

And  there  is  the  plot  of  this  Phil  Gold- 
stone  production  which  Mort  Blumenstock 
directs.  There  are  only  two  reasons  for 
anybody  going  to  see  the  film.  I list 
them  as  follows:  (a)  a relentless  logic 
and  (b)  Bessie  Love.  There  were  others 
in  the  cast.  I think  of  Conway  Tearle, 
Edmund  Breese,  Otis  Harlan,  Virginia 
Lee  Corbin,  Natalie  Moorehead,  Lina  Bas- 
quette,  and  others.  But  primarily  the 
film  belongs  to  Bessie  Love. 

There  is  no  actress  on  the  screen  who 
performs  more  competently  than  she. 
Her  voice  registers  beautifully.  Every 
line  she  utters  is  perfectly  timed  and 
natural.  It  is  a pleasure  to  watch  a pic- 
ture in  which  she  works  because  she  al- 


ways appears  to  be  so  completely  in  con- 
trol of  whatever  problems  present  them- 
selves. One  of  the  mysteries  which  I am 
unable  to  solve  is  her  comparative  in- 
activity. 

Difficult  Assignment 

▼ V THE  LAST  FLIGHT,  adapted  from 
the  novel  by  John  Monk  Saunders,  re- 
solves itself  into  a test  for  Saunders 
who  adapted  it  to  the  screen  and  for 
William  Dieterle  who  directed.  Judging 
by  the  picture — I haven’t  read  the  book — 
the  material  offered  was  just  about  as 
far  from  good  screen  material  as  could 
be  found  by  First  National  readers. 
That  it  has  been  made  into  an  arresting 
and  sometimes  interesting  photoplay  is  a 
surprising  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  two 
I have  mentioned. 

There  is  no  star  in  The  Lust  Flight. 
Despite  reviews  which  praise  Barthel- 
mess  highly,  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
he  is  very  poorly  cast.  His  work  is  over- 
shadowed by  that  of  Elliot  Nugent  and 
John  Mack  Brown  as  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned. Nugent  especially  did  an  out- 
standingly fine  piece  of  work.  Poor 
Helen  Chandler  is  going  to  have  me 
convinced  that  she  is  a little  below  the 
average  mentality  if  she  doesn’t  insist  on 
a different  type  of  role  for  her  next  ap- 
pearance. Throughout  the  picture  she 
is  apparently  on  the  verge  of  hysteria, 
and  from  her  attractive  lips  proceed 
some  of  the  most  vapid  bits  of  screen 
conversation  that  I ever  have  endured. 

▼ ▼ But  she  is  not  to  be  condemned. 
David  Manners,  Barthelmess,  Brown  and 
Nugent  all  made  equally  inane  comments. 
The  novel  by  Saunders,  as  I understand 
it,  portrayed  beautifully  the  post-war 
degeneration  of  a group  of  young  air- 
men. Lines,  attitudes  and  characteriza- 
tions that  very  nicely  may  be  set  down 
on  paper  lose  their  power  when  trans- 
posed to  the  screen.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  all  conversation  in  this  picture  is 
utterly  purposeless  and  completely  idiotic. 
And  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  the  under- 
lying theme  of  the  story  could  not  have 
been  brought  to  the  screen  differently. 
As  picture  material  the  novel  is  simply 
a blank. 

How  these  four  airmen — and  I must 
add  to  their  number  Walter  Byron,  who 
as  a scoundrel  and  snake  in  the  grass 
par  excellence  brings  about  their  ruin — 
take  up  with  Miss  Chandler  and  begin  a 
drinking  bout  that  starts  in  Paris  and 
ends  in  Portugal,  is  the  complete  plot  of 
the  story.  Death  catches  up  with  them, 
and  Barthelmess  alone  survives  to  care 
for  Helen,  who  has  immense  wealth  and 
at  least  fifty  pairs  of  shoes  to  compen- 
sate for  her  peculiar  mentality.  I en- 
joyed The  Last  Flight  more  than  most  of 
the  pictures  reviewed  in  this  issue,  but 
as  a photoplay  it  never  should  have  been 
produced. 

Engaging  Mr.  Tracy 

▼ ▼ GOLDIE  is  rank  propaganda  for 
the  Merchant  Marine.  It  appears  that 
all  gentlemen  who  ship  out  on  freighters 
become  Casanovas  and  Don  Juans  in  the 
eyes  of  the  women  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact.  I expect  that  with  this  pic- 
ture Fox  has  started  a back-to-the-sea 
movement  which  will  go  down  in  history. 
If  you  are  a sailor  you  may  have  women 
in  every  port,  you  may  love  them,  you 
may  brand  them,  and  you  may  leave 
them.  Moreover  they  are  all  beautiful. 
And  they  are  all  passionately  devoted  to 
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their  sailor  men.  It  is  a perfect  set-up. 

The  affair  was  interesting  to  me  chiefly 
because  of  the  excellent  work  of  Spencer 
Tracy.  I am  utterly  confounded  with  re- 
ports from  the  Fox  organization  that  he 
is  to  replace  Edmund  Lowe,  for  two  more 
different  types  could  hardly  be  found, 
even  in  Hollywood.  Tracy  needs  to  re- 
place no  one,  because  he  is  a distinct 
and  delightful  person  himself.  There  is 
no  more  spontaneous  gentleman  on  the 
screen.  With  him  in  Goldie  is  Warren 
Hymer,  a very  dumb  and  very  honest 
sailor  man,  who  falls  into  the  clutches  of 
Jean  Harlow  and  nearly  loses  a sizable 
bankroll. 

If  Mr.  Hymer  is  content  to  limit  him- 
self to  character  roles,  I think  that  he 
will  have  steady  work  as  long  as  he  can 
hobble  about.  But  if  he  is  starred  or 
ever  co-starred  very  often,  he  is  going  to 
a quick  death.  His  work  is  sincere  and 
convincing.  Jean  Harlow  is  being  given 
too  many  unfavorable  roles.  In  Goldie 
she  is  an  American  gold-digger  stranded 
in  a French  carnival.  I should  like  to 
see  her  portray  a nice  little  clinging 
vine,  just  to  see  how  she  does  it.  Direc- 
tor Benjamin  Stoloff  has  handled  his 
story  nicely,  and  the  result  is  an  amusing 
picture,  distinguished  by  Tracy’s  splen- 
did work. 

Newspaper  Racket 

▼ ▼ GRAFT  is  Universal’s  contribution 
to  the  newspaper  story  series.  It  is  about 
a cub  reporter,  convincingly  played  by 
Regis  Toomey,  who  after  being  kicked 
from  pillar  to  post  in  the  city  office, 
lands  the  biggest  scoop  of  the  year.  Not 
exactly  a new  formula,  but  one  which  is 
fairly  sure-fire,  and  Director  Christy 
Cabanne  manages  to  give  the  opus  plenty 
of  action.  The  result  is  a fairly  enter- 
taining picture. 

It  takes  about  two  reels  for  the  story 
to  become  believable.  In  earlier  sequences 
we  are  shown  the  inconsideration  with 
which  Toomey  is  treated  by  the  city  edi- 
tor. Later  the  district  attorney  is  shot 
while  in  his  study  with  Sue  Carol.  If 
operatives  of  the  law  are  as  dumb  in 
actual  life  as  they  are  portrayed  in  the 
questioning  of  Miss  Carol,  it  is  only  be- 
cause of  a personal  dislike  for  govern- 
mental responsibility  that  A1  Capone 
isn’t  dictator  and  sole  proprietor  of  the 
country.  At  the  questioning  immediately 
after  the  murder,  Miss  Carol’s  testimony 
is  to  the  effect  that  she  was  in  the  room 
with  the  murdered  man,  the  doors  to  the 
room  were  all  closed,  and  someone  shot 
him.  The  detectives  accuse  poor  Sue, 
and  do  not  consider  the  possibility  of  a 
shot  through  the  window  until  the 
blundering  Toomey  has  an  idea.  The 
stupidity  of  the  American  policeman  has 
been  pretty  well  established  by  various 
I.  Q.  tests,  but  I hardly  think  it  rates  as 
low  as  portrayed  in  this  story. 

After  the  unbelievable  murder  has 
passed  from  the  screen,  things  begin  to 
warm  up.  Dorothy  Revier  is  discovered, 
Boris  Karloff  is  found  to  have  committed 
the  murder,  and  Toomey  gets  his  scoop. 
For  good  measure  he  wins  Miss  Carol  to 
boot.  Harold  Goodwin,  Carmelita  Ger- 
aghty  and  Richard  Tucker  have  satis- 
factory parts  in  this,  a picture  which  is 
improbable  but  mildly  engaging. 

Tender  and  Genuine 

▼ ▼ THE  BARGAIN  beautifully  escapes 
practically  every  pitfall  into  which  it  is 
so  easy  for  a picture  to  tumble.  It 


wastes  no  time  on  maudlin  sentimentality, 
yet  it  is  fine  and  clean.  It  sidesteps  sex- 
ual entanglements,  yet  it  deals  with  love. 
It  develops  a stern  and  compelling 
tragedy,  yet  no  gun  is  drawn,  no  blood  is 
spilled,  and  the  ending  is  happy.  It  is 
precisely  the  type  of  picture  which  the 
industry  needs.  If  it  doesn’t  make  money 
- — for  its  appeal  is  universal — I shall  be 
very  much  surprised  and  considerably 
disappointed.  If  you  haven’t  seen  it  yet, 
by  all  means  catch  it  at  your  neighbor- 
hood. And  if  you  chance  to  be  an  ex- 
hibitor, demand  it  at  the  point  of  a gun. 

Lewis  Stone  steps  into  the  role  of  an 
artist  whom  love  and  circumstance  have 
placed  in  a soap  factory.  Doris  Kenyon 
portrays  his  wife.  John  Darrow  is  the 
son  of  the  family,  as  interested  in  archi- 
tecture as  his  father,  in  his  youth,  was 
immersed  in  art.  Evalyn  Knapp  is  the 
young  woman  whom  he  wishes  to  marry. 
From  such  commonplace  incidents  is 
evolved  the  story  of  the  man  who  bought 
a house  with  an  attic  that  permitted  the 
North  light,  in  the  secret  hope  that  he 
would  one  day  paint.  He  achieves  his  am- 
bition— and  the  dream  of  his  life  sells  as 
a soap  advertisement.  How  the  younger 
generation  faces  the  same  problem,  and 
how  it  is  solved  for  them  constitutes  a 
tender,  gripping  story,  relieved  by  the 
splendid  work  of  Charles  Butterworth 
and  Una  Merkel  (she  rapidly  is  rising  in 
my  estimation)  who  lend  legitimate  com- 
edy to  the  central  theme. 

Robert  Milton  has  directed  this  touch- 
ing story  with  insight  and  understand- 
ing. It  is  from  the  Philip  Barry  play, 
You  and  /,  adapted  intelligently  to  the 
screen  by  Robert  Presnell.  The  Bargain 
is  not  a super-production,  but  it  achieves 
an  effect  that  is  far  more  convincing 
than  most  of  the  supers.  The  acting, 
individually  and  as  a group,  is  as  fine 
and  well  balanced  a performance  as  I 
recently  have  seen.  The  ruthless  logic 
of  the  story,  the  submerged  tragedy 
which  runs  through  it,  and  the  good 
sense  with  which  a thoroughly  decent 
theme  has  been  decently  presented  offers 
a very  fair  lesson  to  Hollywood.  And  it 
stands  so  high  on  my  list  of  the  season’s 
favorites  that  I am  bound  to  declare  it  a 
feather  in  the  hat  of  the  Warner 
Brothers. 

Misleading  Title 

V ▼ MY  SIN.  When  I entered  the  the- 
atre to  view  this  Paramount  production 
I frankly  expected  to  be  bored  to  death. 
How,  I reasoned,  could  a feature  bear- 
ing such  a fearful  title  contain  anything 
of  merit?  And  moreover,  how  could  this 
Bankhead  woman — whom  I never  before 
had  seen — amount  to  much  if  she  were 
billed  as  “The  Flaming  Symbol  of  Her 
Sex”?  It  was,  I knew,  going  to  be 
another  one  of  those  inane  and  utterly 
idiotic  society  affairs  to  which  Para- 
mount is  devoting  itself  of  late.  My  con- 
clusions were  all  wrong. 

The  most  impressive  circumstance 
about  the  whole  production  is  its  absolute 
refusal  to  go  maudlin.  Perhaps  this  is 
due  to  the  skilful  direction  of  George 
Abbott.  Perhaps  it  is  the  virtue  of  some 
obscure  script  writer.  Or  possibly  it  is 
because  Miss  Bankhead’s  personality  is 
so  vitally  strong  that  she  simply  could 
not  be  used  in  the  weepy  over-tender  sort 
of  thing.  At  any  rate  the  story  prog- 
resses swiftly  and  inexorably  to  a proper 
climax  without  once  wavering  upon  the 
tempting  bypaths  of  sentimentalism.  The 


audience  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  conclusion 
until  the  last  few  feet  of  film,  and  the 
fade-out — praise  heaven  ! — does  not  find 
the  two  lovers  in  a clinch. 

This,  I suppose,  is  ample  recommenda- 
tion for  any  picture.  But  there  are 
other  excellencies  about  this  particular 
one.  Fredric  March  gives  a consummate 
interpretation  of  the  drunkard  who  re- 
forms to  defend  Miss  Bankhead  at  her 
trial  for  murder.  It  is  a role  wThich  I 
would  not  have  expected  March  to  fill  so 
satisfactorily.  Ann  Sutherland  and 
Harry  Davenport  turned  in  characteriza- 
tions which  seem  to  smack  a little  of  the 
stage.  In  fact  the  greatest  fault  of  the 
picture  is  its  unwise  reliance  upon  stage 
technic.  But  aside  from  that  it  is  con- 
siderably above  the  Paramount  average. 
A bit  of  direction  by  Abbott  that  pleased 
me:  Tallulah  leads  a drunken  chorus, 
but  the  chorus,  instead  of  following  her 
with  the  skill  of  an  Episcopalian  choir 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  even  the  most 
impromptu  screen  musical  effort,  falters 
occasionally,  and  waits  twice  for  her  to 
take  up  the  melody  before  rushing  in  to 
join  her.  And  an  item  that  was  over- 
looked : the  checks  which  March  carries 
in  his  wallet  are  crisp  and  unwrinkled 
six  months  later. 

Where  Is  Diane? 

▼ ▼ MERELY  MARY  ANN  left  me  dis- 
appointed. Each  time  I see  Janet  Gay- 
nor  I look  for  a flash  of  the  lovely 
Diane , and  each  time  I leave  the  theatre 
more  disillusioned  than  before.  Which 
is  not  to  say  that  Miss  Gaynor  is  not  the 
sweetest  character  on  the  screen  to-day, 
for  she  is.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  Henry 
King  restricted  her  too  severely  in  the 
part  of  the  servant  girl  who  inherits  a 
million  or  so  but  almost  loses  her  lover. 
Miss  Gaynor  has  far  greater  capabilities 
for  emotion  than  are  permitted  in  the 
Zangwill  story.  Or  at  least  as  it  was 
written  by  Jules  Furthman  and  directed 
by  King.  I felt  that  the  opus  was  out- 
moded, and  that  aside  from  the  splendid 
supporting  cast,  the  picture  offered  only 
the  Gaynor-Farrell  combination.  Not 
once  did  I shed  a tear,  and  when  I see  a 
Janet  Gaynor  picture  and  can’t  cry  about 
it,  I am  downright  mad. 

I can  shower  laudations  upon  the  head 
of  Beryl  Mercer  without  a single  qualm 
of  conscience.  She  is  usually  the  hesi- 
tant timid  mother,  but  in  Mary  Ann  she 
blossoms  out  beautifully.  As  the  gossip- 
ing proprietress  of  a rooming  establish- 
ment she  interprets  the  British  lower 
class  exactly  as  an  American  audience 
imagines  that  class  to  be.  Whether  or 
not  the  characterization  is  realistic  I do 
not  know.  I can  say  only  that  it  pleased 
me  immensely.  J.  M.  Kerrigan  does  much 
the  same  sort  of  thing  as  the  cockney 
drayman.  Lorna  Balfour  is  delightful  as 
the  somewhat  bovine  young  girl,  and 
G.  P.  Huntley,  Jr.,  who  appears  in  a very 
brief  role  gave  so  splendid  an  account  of 
himself  that  I can  only  hope  to  see  him 
in  a more  important  bit. 

I can  not  understand  why  the  same 
tenderness  of  sentiment  is  not  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  American  setting.  The 
necessity  of  reviving  something  as  old  as 
Mary  Ann  is  doubtful.  There  must  be 
many  writers  in  Hollywood  who  can  see 
the  possibilities  of  a Seventh  Heaven 
with  an  American  locale,  with  modern 
tempo,  with  present  day  problems  con- 
fronting the  principals.  If  they  will  write 
something  of  this  sort  and  sell  it  to  Fox 
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and  if  Janet  Gaynor  will  spy  it  and  in- 
sist upon  playing  it,  Diane  will  live  again 
for  us  who  loved  her. 

Murder  and  Magic 

▼ V THE  SPIDER  presents  Edmund 
Lowe  in  such  a brilliant  piece  of  work 
that  I am  wondering  which  producer  is 
going  to  snap  him  up,  now  that  the  latest 
repoits  tell  of  his  split  with  the  Fox  or- 
ganization. I think  of  no  actor,  save 
Lionel  Barrymore,  who  dominates  the 
screen  more  completely.  And  when  I 
mention  the  splendid  work  of  Lois  Moran 
in  the  same  paragraph,  the  conclusion 
that  she  is  a very  talented  young  lady 
must  be  inescapable.  Even  Lowe  could 
not  completely  efface  her  from  my 
memory. 

The  filming  of  this  play,  which  was 
adapted  by  Barry  Conners  and  Philip 
Klein,  must  have  required  considerable 
skill,  and  it  is  evident  that  directors  Wil- 
liam Cameron  Menzies  and  Kenneth  Mac- 
Kenr.a  are  not  at  all  lacking  in  that  qual- 
ity. The  sustained  sequences  wherein 
Lowe  and  Howard  Phillips — a very  per- 
sonable young  gentleman,  by  way  of  in- 
terpolation— try  to  locate  the  murderer 
who  is  seated  in  the  audience  before 
them,  are  tense  and  gripping  when  they 
very  well  might  have  been  boring  and 
ridiculous.  The  lighting  effects  and 
camera  technic  displayed  in  these  scenes 
are  striking.  They  are  due  largely  to 
the  skill  of  James  Wong  Howe. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
story  as  a play  used  the  entire  audience 
as  members  of  the  cast,  whereas  the 
motion  picture  version  was  necessarily 
forced  to  produce  an  audience  on  the 
screen.  I think  that  those  who  saw  the 
play  will  maintain  that  it  was  much 
better  than  the  picture,  although  in  this 
matter  I am  one  of  the  great  unlearned. 
Mr.  Beaton  in  his  review  of  The  Spider 
sent  plenty  of  ammunition  in  the  direction 
of  the  comedy  relief  with  which  the  pro- 
duction reeked.  I can  not  make  my  agree- 
ment with  him  too  emphatic.  El  Brendel 
does  some  very  senseless  stuff,  and  man- 
ages to  break  the  continuity  of  every  im- 
portant scene.  Considering  the  excellent 
impression  I have  of  the  story  itself,  I 
am  wondering  if  The  Spider  might  not 
have  been  one  of  the  year’s  best  myster- 
ies if  those  in  charge  had  not  insisted 
upon  spoiling  it. 

I Missed  the  Plot 

▼ ▼ MONKEY  BUSINESS  is  so  ab- 
surdly amusing  that  it  moves  along  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  plot  whatsoever.  That 
is  a pretty  good  criterion  of  the  amuse- 
ment value  with  which  it  is  filled. 
Groucho,  Harpo,  Chico  and  Zeppo  dash 
through  the  picture  from  one  impossible 
situation  to  another  with  such  an  amaz- 
ing speed  that  director  Norman  McLeod 
must  have  been  exhausted  bv  the  time 
the  production  was  finished.  There  isn’t 
any  way  of  telling  about  it,  but  a gang 
threat  runs  vaguely  through  it  and  ter- 
minates in  the  kidnapping  of  Thelma 
Todd.  The  indomitable  Marx  Brothers 
effect  a rescue  and  the  picture  is  finished. 

I don’t  know  the  title  of  the  other 
Marx  Brothers  picture  I saw,  but  as  I 
recall,  it  was  much  cleverer  than  the 
present  offering.  Groucho’s  remarks  were 
more  pungent  and  more  alive  to  the 
issues  of  the  day.  His  farce  on  Strange 
Interlude  was  funny  beyond  endurance. 
The  verve  of  that  other  production  is 
somehow  missing  in  the  present  one.  I 


rather  wish  Groucho  had  commented  on 
the  depression,  Hoover,  the  moratorium 
and  Gandhi.  He  would  probably  have  hit 
nearer  home  than  our  current  crop  of 
statesmen,  and  an  audience  which  can’t 
laugh  such  things  off  in  the  public  prints 
could  have  howled  itself  to  death  over 
the  very  problems  that  threaten  to  drive 
it  to  the  poorhouse.  But  I shouldn’t  com- 
plain, for  Monkey  Business  is  an  uproar- 
ious picture. 

T T ▼ 

Disadvantage  of  Theatre  Chains 

(Abram  F.  Myers,  Allied  Exhibitor) 

Those  producers,  having  grown  great 
by  selling  their  product  to  the  independ- 
ent exhibitors,  and  forgetful  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  their  childhood,  conceived  the 
idea  that  still  greater  riches  could  be 
gained  by  purchasing  all  the  independent 
houses,  each  acquiring  a large  chain,  and 
then  selling  their  pictures  to  each  other. 
What  these  ambitious  leaders  did  not 
realize  was  that  in  stamping  out  the  ex- 
hibitors they  assumed  full  responsibility 
for  the  enterprise;  they  had  to  supply  all 
the  capital,  furnish  all  the  ideas,  assume 
all  the  risks,  and,  above  all  dwell  in  per- 
fect harmony  together.  They  failed  to 
take  account  of  the  obvious  disadvan- 
tages of  living  in  a walled  city  including 
the  fact  that  in  trading  in  a circle  it  is 
not  possible  to  sustain  a policy  of  selling- 
high  and  buying  low,  the  approved 
formula  for  success  in  any  sort  of  trade. 

British  Production  Activity 

(To-Day's  Cinema,  London) 

Continuing  the  review  of  the  coming- 
year’s  product  published  during  the  first 
two  days  of  this  week,  the  feature  most 
notable  is  the  increase  in  British  film 
production  prospects.  Not  only  are  the 
leading  British  companies  considerably 
increasing  their  programme,  but  the 
American  companies,  as  announced  from 
time  to  time,  will  definitely  contribute  an 
ever-increasing  supply  of  British  films. 
One  of  the  most  striking  announcements 
is  that  of  Wardour,  who  will  make  suf- 
ficient British  films  to  release  them  at 
the  rate  of  one  a week. 


A Church  View 

(Methodist  Times,  London) 

There  are  millions  of  church-goers 
who  might  be  picture-goers,  and  it  is 
idiotic,  in  my  opinion,  for  film  producers 
to  make  a policy  of  alienating  the 
churches  by  concentrating  on  gutter 
morals  and  the  worst  elements  in  public 
appeal. 

I am  unable  to  see  any  cause  for  con 
gratulation  in  the  fact  that  the  cinema 
entertainment  is  wholly  divorced  from 
Christianity. 

British  Double  Features 

(Cinematograph  Times,  London) 
Great  Britain  has  been  a land  of 
double  features,  and  in  silent  days  the 
product  available  went  round,  as  the 
various  films  would  stand  four  or  five 
runs  in  the  competitive  areas.  To-day 
the  life  of  a talkie  seems  limited  to  one 
or  two  runs  in  an  area  and,  although 
there  is  a great  deal  of  product,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  make 
up  a double-feature  program  in  those 
areas  where  there  are  four  or  five  com- 
peting houses. 

Warner  Output  Banned 

( Cinema,  London  ) 

A remarkable  report  from  France 
states  that  the  French  Censor  has  de- 
cided to  reject  the  whole  of  the  films 
submitted  by  Warner  Bros.  The  decision, 
it  is  rumored,  has  been  imposed  on  the 
Censor  by  the  Government  following  the 
showing  in  America  of  the  film  Fifty 
Million  Frenchmen,  the  surprising  con- 
tention being  that  this  criticises  French 
methods  in  the  colonies. 

Denunciation  of  Hollywood 

(Abram  F.  Myers,  Allied  Exhibitor) 
Exhibitors  put  themselves  in  a weak 
position  when  they  engage  in  sweeping 
denunciations  of  Hollywood  and  the 
methods  by  which  pictures  are  made. 
Hollywood  has  some  faults  sufficiently 
apparent  to  justify  criticism  from  any 
source.  Imitativeness,  which  leads  to 
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the  production  of  too  many  pictures  of 
the  same  kind,  is  one.  Bawdiness — the 
result  of  making  pictures  primarily 
for  the  downtown  affiliated  houses — is 
another.  But  generally  Hollywood  is 
doing  a pretty  good  job. 

Road  to  Prosperity 

(Argonaut,  San  Francisco) 

There  is  no  royal  road  back  to  pros- 
perity. It  can  not  be  accomplished  by 
any  overt  act  by  anybody.  The  difficulty 
with  us  is  not  actual  but  mental.  It  can 
be  dissipated  not  by  any  such  concrete 
act  as  a reduction  in  wage  scales  or  a 
miracle  by  the  administration.  It  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  a recapture  of 
confidence.  Thus  far  confidence  has 
eluded  our  spiritual  net.  In  fact  we 
don’t  know  where  to  go  chasing  for  it. 

Sherwood’s  Remedy 

(Robert  E.  Sherwood  in  Detroit 
Saturday  Night) 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  will  ever 
stop  it,  and  that  is  insufficiency  of  cash. 
As  long  as  the  Warner  boys  have  access 
to  enough  currency  to  pay  Constance 
Bennett’s  $30,000  a week  salary,  they 
will  pay  it,  under  the  delusion  that  she 
is  worth  it — just  as  Metro-Goldwyn  will 
pay  its  ornamental  executive,  Louis  B. 
Mayer,  $750,00  a year. 

Entertainment  For  Kids 

(Film  Daily) 

Out  of  one  hundred  ninety-four  fea- 
tures currently  being  shown  throughout 
the  country,  according  to  the  Parents’ 
Magazine,  only  twenty-eight  per  cent 
are  fit  for  children  and  only  forty-four 
per  cent  suitable  for  adolescents.  This 
statement  is  made  by  George  J.  Hec-ht, 
publisher. 

Getting  Down  to  Points 

(Kann  in  Motion  Picture  Daily) 

We  have  speculated  at  length  on 
whether  it  is  the  gang  picture  per  se 
that  has  aroused  criticism,  or  the  flood 
of  very  bad  ones  that  has  glutted  the 
market.  It  is  our  idea  that  treatment 
is  the  ingredient  most  sorely  needed  in 
connection  with  underworld  stuff.  If 
that  is  true,  the  job  becomes  one  for 
Hollywood’s  vastly  touted  miracle  men 
to  perform.  We  think  it  can  be  done. 

Labor  and  the  Cinema 

(To-Day’ s Cinema,  London) 

Never  was  it  more  important  than 
now  that  the  goodwill  of  the  labor  side 
of  the  industry  should  be  retained,  and 
that  the  citadel  should  not  be  divided 
against  itself. 

\\  anted — the  Common 
Denominator 

(Creighton  Peet  in  Outlook  and 
Independent) 

The  big  companies  still  cling  blindly 
to  the  belief  that  one  grade  of  film, 
shown  to  vastly  differing  audiences,  will 
make  everybody  happy. 

This  Month’s  Scoop 

(Wid’s) 

Normally  Hollywood  has  a feeling  that 
New  York  doesn’t  know  what  it’s  all 
about.  Sometimes  New  York  feels  the 
same  about  Hollywood. 


Reviewed  in  this  Number 
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BOUGHT— 

A Warner  Brothers  picture.  Di- 
rected by  Archie  Mayo;  story  by 
Harriett  Henry;  adaptation  and  dia- 
logue by  Charles  Kenyon  and  Ray- 
mond Griffith;  photographed  by  Ray 
June;  film  editor,  George  Marks. 

The  cast:  Constance  Bennett, 

Ben  Lyon,  Richard  Bennett,  Dorothy 
Peterson,  Raymond  Milland,  Doris 
Lloyd,  Maude  Eburne,  Mae  Madison, 
Clara  Blandick,  Arthur  Stuart  Hull, 
Edward  J.  Nugent,  Paul  Porcasi. 

DEVOTION— 

An  RKO-Pathe  picture;  a Charles 
R.  Rogers  production.  Directed  by 
Robert  Milton;  from  the  novel,  A 
Little  Flat  in  the  Temple,  by  Pamela 
Wynne;  adaptation  by  Graham  John 
and  Horace  Jackson;  photographed 
by  Hal  Mohr;  recording  engineers, 
D.  Cutler  and  H.  Stine;  musical  di- 
rector, Arthur  Lange;  art  director, 
Carroll  Clark;  film  editor,  Dan  Man- 
dell;  costume  designer,  Gwen  Wake- 
ling;  assistant  director,  Gordon  Hol- 
lingshead;  associate  producer,  Harry 
Joe  Brown. 

The  cast:  Ann  Harding,  Leslie 

Howard,  Robert  Williams,  O.  P. 
Heggie,  Louise  Closser  Hale,  Dud- 
ley Digges,  Allison  Skipworth,  Doris 
Lloyd,  Ruth  Weston,  Joan  Carr, 
Joyce  Coad,  Douglas  Scott,  Tempe 
Pigott,  Forrester  Harvey,  Margaret 
Daily,  Pat  Somerset,  Olive  Tell, 
Claude  King,  Donald  Stewart,  Cyril 
Delevante. 

GUILTY  HANDS— 

A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  picture. 
Directed  by  W.  S.  Van  Dyke;  orig- 
inal screen  story  by  Bayard  Veiller; 
photographed  by  Merritt  B.  Ger- 
stad;  film  editor,  Anne  Bauchens. 

The  cast:  Lionel  Barrymore,  Kay 
Francis,  Madge  Evans,  William 
Bakewell,  C.  Aubrey  Smith,  Polly 
Moran,  Alan  Mowbray,  Forrester 
Harvey,  Charles  Crockett,  Henry 
Barrows. 


GOLDIE— 

A Fox  picture.  Directed  by  Ben- 
jamin Stoloff ; adaptation  and  dia- 
logue by  Gene  Towne  and  Paul 
Perez;  photographed  by  Ernest 
Palmer;  recording  engineer,  Eugene 
Grossman;  art  director,  Joe  Wright; 
assistant  director,  Lou  Breslow; 
film  editor,  Alexander  Troffey;  cos- 
tumes by  Polly  Tree;  associate  pro- 
ducer, A1  Rockett. 

The  cast:  Spencer  Tracy,  Warren 
Hymer,  Jean  Harlow,  Lina  Bas- 
quette,  Maria  Alba,  Eleanor  Hunt, 
Lelia  Karnelly,  Ivan  Linow,  Jesse 
de  Vorska,  Eddie  Kane. 

GRAFT— 

A Universal  picture.  Directed  by 
Christy  Cabanne;  story,  continuity 
and  dialogue  by  Harry  Barringer; 
photographed  by  J.  Ash;  recording 
engineer,  C.  Roy  Hunter;  film  ed- 
itor, Maurice  Pivar. 

The  cast:  Regis  Toomey,  Sue 

Carol,  Dorothy  Revier,  George  Irv- 
ing, Richard  Tucker,  Boris  Karloff, 
William  Davidson,  Willard  Robert- 
son. 

HIGH  STAKES— 

A Radio  picture.  Directed  by 
Lowell  Sherman;  original  play  by 
Willard  Mack;  screen  play  and  dia- 
logue by  J.  Walter  Ruben;  photo- 
graphed by  Roy  Hunt;  recording  en- 
gineer, George  Ellis;  assistant  di- 
rectors, Eddie  Killy  and  Harmon 
Waite;  art  director,  Max  Ree. 

The  cast:  Lowell  Sherman,  Mae 
Murray,  Edward  Martindel,  Karen 
Morley,  Leyland  Hodgson,  Charles 
Coleman,  Ethel  Levey,  Phillip  Smal- 
ley, Maud  Turner  Gordon,  Alan 
Roscoe. 

LAST  FLIGHT— 

A ( First  National  picture.  Di- 
rec-te'd  by  William  Dieterle;  story 
and  adaptation  by  John  Monk 
Saunders;  photographed  by  Sid 
Hiekox;  film  editor,  A1  Hall. 

The  cast:  Richard  Barthelmess, 

John  Mack  Brown,  Helen  Chandler, 
Walter  Byron,  Elliott  Nugent,  Da- 
vid Manners. 
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MAD  PARADE— 

A Herman  M.  Gumbin  picture,  re- 
leased by  Paramount.  Directed  by 
William  Beaudine;  from  the  original 
play  by  Gertrude  Orr  and  Doris 
Mailoy;  dialogue  by  Henry  McCarthy 
and  Frank  R.  Conklin;  assistant  di- 
rector, Gene  Anderson;  production 
manager,  Sidney  Algier;  photo- 
graphed by  Charles  van  Enger, 
Glenn  Kerschner  and  Ernie  Miller; 
recording  engineer,  William  Fox; 
sound,  R.  C.  Clayton;  effects  by  Carl 
Hernandez;  film  editor,  Richard 
Cahoon;  settings  by  Charles  Cad- 
wallader. 

The  cast:  Evelyn  Brent,  Irene 

Rich,  Louise  Fazenda,  Lilyan  Tash- 
man,  Marceline  Day,  Fritzi  Ridge- 
way, June  Clyde,  Elizabeth  Keating, 
Helen  Keating. 

MERELY  MARY  ANN— 

A Fox  picture.  Directed  by  Henry 
King;  story  by  Israel  Zangwill; 
screen  play  by  Jules  Furthman; 
photographed  by  John  Seitz;  record- 
ing engineer;  E.  Clayton  Ward;  as- 
sistant director,  Charles  Woolsten- 
hulme;  settings  by  William  Darling. 

The  cast:  Janet  Gaynor,  Charles 
Farrell,  Beryl  Mercer,  G.  P.  Huntley, 
Jr.,  J.  M.  Kerrigan,  Tom  Whitely, 
Lorna  Balfour,  Arnold  Lucy. 

MONKEY  BUSINESS— 

A Paramount  picture.  Directed 
by  Norman  McLeod;  from  the  story 
by  Sam  Perelman  and  Will  B.  John- 
stone; dialogue  by  Arthur  Sheek- 
man;  photographed  by  Arthur 
Todd. 

The  cast:  Groucho  Marx,  Harpo 

Marx,  Zeppo  Marx,  Chico  Marx, 
Ruth  Hall,  Thelma  Todd,  Tom  Ken- 
nedy, Harry  Woods,  Rockliffe  Fel- 
lowes. 

MORALS  FOR  WOMEN— 

A Tiffany  picture.  Directed  by 
Mort  Blumenstock;  story  by  Frances 
Hyland;  dialogue  by  Gene  Lewis; 
photographed  by  Max  Dupont;  re- 
cording engineer,  J.  StranSky,  Jr.; 
film  editor,  Martin  Cohn;  recorded 
by  R.  C.  A.  Photophone  System. 

The  cast:  Bessie  Love,  Conway 

Tearle,  John  Holland,  Emma  Dunn, 
David  Rollins,  Edmund  Breese,  Lina 
Basquette,  Natalie  Moorehead,  Vir- 
ginia Lee  Corbin,  Otis  Harlan,  Wil- 
bur Higby,  Walter  Perry,  Crauford 
Kent. 

MY  SIN— 

A Paramount  picture.  Directed 
by  George  Abbott;  based  upon  a 
story  by  Fred  Jackson;  screen  play 
by  Owen  Davis  and  Adelaide  Heil- 
bron;  photographed  by  George  Fol- 
sey. 

The  cast:  Tallulah  Bankhead, 

Fredric  March,  Harry  Davenport, 
Scott  Kolk,  Anne  Sutherland,  Mar- 
garet Adams,  Lily  Cahill,  Jay  Fas- 
sett,  Charles  Fang. 

NIGHT  LIFE  IN  RENO— 

Produced  by  Supreme  Pictures 
Corp.  Directed  by  Raymond  Can- 
non. 

The  cast:  Virginia  Valli,  Jameson 
Thomas,  Dixie  Lee,  Arthur  Hous- 
man,  Clarence  Wilson,  Pat  O’Malley. 


PARDON  US— 

A Hal  Roach  picture,  released  by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Directed  by 
James  Parrott;  dialogue  by  H.  M. 
Walker;  photographed  by  Jack  Ste- 
vens; recording  engineer,  Elmer 
Raguse;  film  editor,  Richard  Currier. 

The  cast:  Stan  Laurel,  Oliver 

Hardy,  Wilfred  Lucas,  Walter  Long, 
June  Marlowe,  James  Finlayson. 

PERSONAL  MAID— 

A Paramount  picture.  Directed 
by  Monta  Bell;  story  by  Grace  Per- 
kins; adaptation  by  Adelaide  Heil- 
bron;  photographed  by  Carl  Freund; 
recording  engineer,  C.  A.  Tuthull; 
film  editor,  Arthur  Ellis. 

The  cast:  Nancy  Carroll,  Pat 

O’Brien,  Gene  Raymond,  Mary  Bo- 
land, George  Fawcett,  Hugh  O’Con- 
nell. 

RECKLESS  LIVING— 

A Universal  picture,  produced  by 
Carl  Laemmle,  Jr.  Directed  by 
Cyril  Gardner;  from  the  play,  On 
the  Up  and  Up,  by  Eva  K.  Flint 
and  Martha  Madison;  screen  play 
by  Courtenay  Terrett;  adaptation 
by  Tom  Reed;  supervising  scenario 
editor,  Richard  Schayer;  photo- 
graphed by  Jackson  J.  Rose;  record- 
ing engineer,  C.  Roy  Hunter;  dia- 
logue director,  Perry  Ivins;  art  di- 
rector, Walter  R.  Koessler;  film  ed- 
itor, Harry  W.  Lieb;  editorial  su- 
pervisor, Maurice  Pivar;  associate 
producer,  E.  M.  Asher. 

The  cast:  Ricardo  Cortez,  Mae 

Clarke,  Norman  Foster,  Marie  Pre- 
vost,  Slim  Summerville,  Robert  Em- 
mett O’Connor,  Thomas  Jackson, 
Louis  Natheaux,  Murray  Kinnell, 
Russell  Hopton,  Perry  Ivins,  Brooks 
Benedict. 

ROAD  TO  SINGAPORE — 

A Warner  Brothers  picture.  Di- 
rected by  Alfred  E.  Green;  based  on 
the  play  by  Roland  Pertwee;  from  a 
story  by  Denise  Robins;  screen  play 
and  dialogue  by  J.  Grubb  Alexan- 
der; photographed  by  Bob  Kurrle; 
film  editor,  Bill  Holmes. 

The  cast:  William  Powell,  Doris 
Kenyon,  Marian  Marsh,  Louis  Cal- 
hern,  Lumsden  Hare,  Ethel  Griffies, 
Alison  Skipworth,  A.  E.  Anson, 
Douglas  Gerrard. 

SIDE  SHOW— 

A Warner  Brothers  picture.  Di- 
rected by  Roy  del  Ruth;  story  by 
Will  K.  Wells;  screen  play  by  Arthur 
Caesar  and  Raymond  Enright;  photo- 
graphed by  Dev  Jennings;  film  edi- 
tor, Jim  Gibbons. 

The  cast:  Winnie  Lightner,  Evalyn 
Knapp,  Louis  Alberni,  Charles  But- 
terworth,  Donald  Cook,  Fred  Kelsey. 

SKYLINE— 

A Fox  picture.  Directed  by  Sam 
Taylor;  based  on  Felix  Riesenberg’s 
novel,  East  Side,  West  Side;  screen 
play  and  dialogue  by  Kenyon  Nich- 
olson and  Dudley  Nichols;  photo- 
graphed by  John  Mescal;  recording- 
engineer,  W.  W.  Lindsay;  art  direc- 
tor, Duncan  Cramer;  associate  pro- 
ducer, John  W.  Considine,  Jr. 

The  cast:  Thomas  Meighan,  Har- 
die  Albright,  Maureen  O’Sullivan, 
Stanley  Fields,  Myrna  Loy,  Donald 
Dillaway,  Jack  Kennedy,  Alice 


Ward,  Irene  Hunt,  Robert  McWade, 
Dorothy  Peterson. 

SOB  SISTER— 

A Fox  picture.  Directed  by  Alfred 
Santell;  from  the  novel  by  Mildred 
Gilman;  screen  play  by  Edwin  Burke; 
photographed  by  Glenn  MacWil- 
liams;  recording  engineer,  George 
Leverett;  assistant  director,  Marty 
Santell. 

The  cast:  James  Dunn,  Linda  Wat- 
kins, Molly  O’Day,  Minna  Gombeli, 
George  E.  Stone,  Charles  Middleton, 
Eddie  Dillon,  Howard  Phillips,  Ernie 
Wood,  Lex  Lindsay,  Harold  Wal- 
dridge,  Neal  Burns,  Russ  Powell, 
Harry  Beresford,  Sarah  Padden, 
George  Byron,  Lucille  Ward,  Edwin 
Sturgis,  Maurice  Black. 

SPIRIT  OF  NOTRE  DAME— 

A Universal  picture.  Directed  by 
Russell  Mack;  screen  play  by  Rich- 
ard Schayer  and  Dale  Van  Every; 
added  dialogue  by  Walter  de  Leon; 
photographed  by  George  Robinson; 
recording  engineer,  C.  Roy  Hunter; 
art  director,  Danny  Hall;  film  edi- 
tor, Robert  Carlisle;  editorial  super- 
visor, Maurice  Pivar;  production 
supervisor,  Richard  Schayer;  pro- 
duced by  Carl  Laemmle,  Jr. 

The  cast:  Lew  Ayres,  William 

Bakewell,  Frank  Carideo,  Andy  De- 
vine,  Harry  Barris,  J.  Farrell  Mac- 
Donald, The  Four  Horsemen — Don 
Miller,  Elmer  Layden,  Jim  Crow- 
ley, Harry  Stuhldreher — Nat  Pen- 
dleton, Sally  Blane,  Adam  Walsh, 
Bucky  O’Connor,  John  Law,  Moon 
Mullins,  Art  McMannon,  A1  How- 
ard, John  O’Brien. 

THE  BARGAIN— 

A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  picture. 
Directed  by  Robert  Milton;  from  the 
Philip  Barry  play,  You  and  I ; adap- 
tation by  Robert  Presnell;  photo- 
graphed by  Sol  Polito;  film  editor. 
Jack  Rawlins. 

The  cast:  Lewis  Stone,  Evalyn 

Knapp,  Charles  Butterworth,  Doris 
Kenyon,  John  Darrow,  Oscar  Apfel, 
Una  Merkel 

THE  SPIDER— 

A Fox  picture.  Directed  by  Wil- 
liam Cameron  Menzies  and  Kenneth 
MacKenna;  from  the  play  by  Ful- 
ton Oursler  and  Lowell  Brentano; 
continuity  and  dialogue  by  Ban-y 
Conners  and  Philip  Klein;  photo- 
graphed by  James  Wong  Howe;  re- 
cording engineer,  Alfred  Bruzlin; 
assistant  director,  R.  L.  Selander; 
associate  producer,  William  Sistrom. 

The  cast:  Edmund  Lowe,  Lois 

Moran,  El  Brendel,  John  Arledge, 
George  E.  Stone,  Earle  Foxe,  How- 
ard Phillips,  Manya  Roberti,  Ken- 
dall McComas,  Purnell  Pratt.  Wil- 
liam Pawley,  Jesse  de  Vorska,  War- 
ren Hymer,  Ruth  Donnelly. 

TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS— 

A Paramount  picture.  Directed  by 
Marion  Gering;  screen  play  by  Louis 
Weitzenkorn;  based  on  the  novel  by 
Louis  Bromfield  and  the  play  by 
William  C.  Lengle  and  Lew  Leven- 
son;  photographed  by  Ernest  Haller. 

The  cast:  Clive  Brook,  Kay  Fran- 
cis, Miriam  Hopkins,  Regis  Toomey, 
George  Barbier,  Adrienne  Ames, 
Charlotte  Granville,  Minor  Watson, 
Lucille  La  Verne,  Wade  Boteler, 
Robert  Kortman,  Malcolm  Waite. 


HUNDREDS  NEED  HELP 

There  are  move  picture  people  in  Hollywood  today 
who  are  in  vital  need  of  funds  due  to  sickness,  un- 
employment and  other  causes  out  of  their  control, 
than  ever  before.  This  goes  up  and  down  the  line, 
actors,  actresses,  writers,  directors,  technicians,  stu- 
dio workers  and  others. 

It? 

They  H ave  Helped  Others  When  They  Had  It  — 

You  Must  Help  Them  Now! 

cq3 


SUBSCRIBE  TO  THE 

Motion  Picture  Relief  Fund 

Every  penny  you  donate  will  be  spent  to  relieve  suffering;  to  buy 
food;  to  pay  rents  of  the  unfortunate;  to  give  the  sick  medical  care. 

The  Motion  Picture  Relief  Fund  has  No  Paid  Employees, 

Pays  No  Collection  Fees. 
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EVERY  WOMAN  CAN  HAVE 
A BEAUTIFUL  SKIN! 

THE  SUPERLATIVE  PRODUCT 
OF  A CHEMIST'S  ART! 


ESTHER  RALSTON'S 

TURTLE. CREAM 

Al  dModern  Aeautifier 

WILL  TAKE  THE  PLACE  OF  ALL  OTHER  COSMETICS 
WILL  RESTORE  THE  SKIN  TO  A SMOOTH,  HEALTHY  CONDITION 

U/A  Dlvllkir  DO  NOT  CONFUSE  THIS  "TURTLE-CREME” 

W A K IN  I IN  VJ  WITH  ANY  SO-CALLED  "TURTLE  OIL"  CREAM  ! 


SPECIAL 

INTRODUCTORY 

PRICE 

$500 


MAIL  OR  PHONE  ORDERS 
TO 


Beauty  Salon 


1769  NO.CAHUENSA  BLVD. 

(ONE  BLOCK  NORTH  OF  HOLLYWOOD  BLVD.) 
PHONE  HO.4704 

“ The  Perfect  Shop  for  the  Particular  Woman  ' 


